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P R E F A C E. 

^ . y 

FEW  perfons  who  have  early  ap- 
peared as  Authors,  live  to  mature 
age,  without  a wifli  to  have  written 
lefs,  or  even  never  to  have  appeared 
before  the  Public.  Perhaps  fome 
who  read  the  following  Hints, 
may  conclude  that  this  fentiment  is 
fuggefted  by  the  Author’s  individual 
experience.  He  makes  no  plea  in 
favour  of  what  he  has  done,  but  he 
has  the  fatisfaftion  of  reflecting  that 
he  never  printed  a fentence  to  which 
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PREFACE. 


he  is  afhamed  of  fubfcribing  his 
name;  becaufe  the  motives  will,  at 
leaft  to  his  own  mind,  fupport  his 
conduCt. 

Many  of  the  fubfequent  e flays  have 
been  already  printed,  and  fome  of 
them  at  an  early  period  of  his  life ; 
at  the  prefent  moment  he  might 
exprefs  himfelf  differently ; but, 
whether  it  is  that  we  recal  our  juve-, 
nile  exercifes  with  the  enjoyment  of 
retrofpe&ive  pleafure,  or  that  we  feel 
a fatisfa&ion  in  marking  the  progrefs 
of  experience;  he  acknowledges,  that 
he  cherifhes  a predilection  for  thefe 

efforts, 
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efforts,  excited  as  they  may  have  been 
by  imagination,  rather  than  chaftened 

by  judgment. 

\ 

Thefe  pieces,  however  trivial  they 
may  appear  to  an  unbiaffed  reader,  are 
fubmitted  to  that  public,  which  cannot 
be  greatly  overburthened  by  an  edi- 
tion comprifmg  a few  copies  only, 
principally  defigned  for  the  accept- 
ance  of  private  friends. 
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Hints  dcjigned  to  promote  the  KJlabliJhment  of' 
a Dispensary,  for  extending  medical  Re- 
lief to  the  Poor  at  their  own  Habitations  f 

ri pi 

A H E Poor  are  a large,  as  well  as  ufe- 
ful  part  of  the  community ; they  fupply 
both  the  necefTary  and  ornamental  articles 
oflife  ; they  have,  therefore,  a juft  claim 
to  the  proteftion  of  the  rich,  whofe  in- 
terefts  muft  direft  them  to  encourage  the 
induftnous  in  their  employments  ; to  frame 

laws 

Inferted  in  the  Introdu&ion  to  the  General  Difpcn- 
fary,  inflituted  in  1770.  By  the  report  in  1796,  it  appears 
that  110,000  poor  perfons  have  received  medical  affiftance 
either  at  their  own  habitations,  or  at  the  Difpenfary, 
'n  Alderfgate-Street.  A Plan  fo  peculiarly  ufeful,  was 
inftituted  in  different  parts  of  the  metropolis,  and  at 
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laws  for  the  maintenance  of  their  rights  • 

O * 

and  to  fuccour  them  in  the  misfortunes  to 
which  they  are  unavoidably  incident. 

This  mutual  obligation  between  the  rich 
and  the  poor,  neither  of  whom  could  long 
fubfift  without  the  aid  of  the  other,  has  in 
all  ages  formed  the  moll  natural  and  per- 
manent ground  of  intercourfe  between  the 
different  degrees  of  the  people  : the  arti- 
zan  always  depending  upon  the  affluent 
for  employment,  and  the  fuccefs  of  the 
artizan  being  always  neceffary  to  the  eafe 
and  convenience  of  the  affluent. 

the  prefent  time  as  many  have  been  eflablifhed  as  to  afford 
relief  to  about  50,000  poor  people  annually  ; one  third  of 
whom  at  lead  are  attended  at  their  own  habitations  : a 
mode  of  relief  which  keeps  the  branches  of  the  family 
from  being  fcparated,  and  affords  an  opportunity  for  the 
wife  to  nurfe  the  fick  hufband  or  child,  or  the  hufband  to. 
fuperintend  and  protect  a fick  wife,  which  naturally  tends, 
to  meliorate  and  augment  the  tender  affe&ions.  By  this 
mode  of  conveying  relief  to  the  bofoms  and  houfes  of  the 
poor,  the  expence  is  trivial  indeed;  as  one  Guinea,  which, 
is  an  annual  fubfeription  of  a Governor,  affords  the  means 
of  relief  to  at  lead  ten  patients  1 Hence  50,000  patients 
are  annually  relieved  for  000,  a fbm  not  exceeding  one 
third  of  the  revenue  of  a fingle  hofpital  in  London,  which 
relieves  fcarcely  6000  patients,  a year  !. 
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In  a country  where  many  individuals 
are  enriched  by  commerce  ; and  where  all 
people  are  poffeffed  of  civil  liberty,  and 
the  unreftrained  exercife  of  their  faculties  ; 
the  ornamental  and  neceffary  arts  mull 
unavoidably  flourilh  : but,  wherever  many 
perfons  are  employed,  labour  mull  be 
cheap  ; the  earnings,  therefore,  of  the  ar- 
tizan,  will  feldom  exceed  his  expences  ; 
and  as  many  of  thefe  arts  depend  upon 
circumllances  changeable  in  their  nature, 
multitudes  mull  thereby  be  liable  to  fulfer 
a temporary  poverty. 

However,  whilll  health  continues,  the 
refources  which  daily  open  to  the  induf- 
trious  in  a trading  country,  alford  alfo  a 
temporary  fubfiftance  to  their  families  : 
but  a long  continuance  of  health  is  the  lot 
of  few.  The  Poor,  from  the  occalional 
want  of  employment  and  wholefome  food, 
from  expofure  to  all  changes  of  the 
weather,  and  from  various  other  caufes, 
are  often  vifited  with  ficknefs,  as  well  as 
with  poverty ; one,  indeed,  is  confequent 
upon  the  other,  and  thence  they  become 
the  immediate  objetts  of  aflillance.  It  is 
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then  peculiarly  neceflary  that  the  hand  of 
pity  fhould  be  extended  to  foften  the 
pangs  of  a lick  bed,  and  to  reftore  health 
and  eafe  to  the  Poor  in  affliftion. 

But,  affe&ing  as  the  pi&ure  of  poverty, 
united  with  difeafe,  may  appear,  it  ferves 
to  heighten  our  approbation  of  the  gene- 
rous and  benevolent  fpirit,  which  every 
quarter  of  this  city  nobly  exhibits  ; the 
numerous  hofpitals  and  other  munificent 
receptacles  for  our  diftreffed  fellow-crea- 
tures, are  undeniable  proofs  of  the  piety, 
compaffion,  and  liberality  of  the  opulent, 
which  no  preceding  age  ever  afforded. 
Greece  had  her  exquifite  flatues,  and  Rome 
her  public  baths  and  edifices ; but  Chrifl- 
ianity  hath  raifed  monuments  of  com- 
paffion and  beneficence,  unknown  both  to 
ancient  Greece  and  Rome. 

In  a free  country,  where  the  manners 
of  the  people  are  thus  foftened  and  human- 
ized, and  amongfl  whom  mutual  interefls 
mult  perpetually  fubfifl ; a fpontaneous 
gratitude  will  naturally  arife  in  the  Poor 
towards  their  benefa&ors,  to  repay  by 

their 


their  induftry  thofe  obligations  which  their 
unavoidable  hcknefs  had  incurred  ; they 
not  only  meet  their  families  with  pleafure, 
but  they  are  animated  to  follow  their  daily 
labour  with  redoubled  chearfulnefs,  and 
vigor. 

I have  been  too  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  condition  and  manners  of  the 
Poor,  to  want  fafls  in  fupport  of  what  I 
advance ; if  I err,  it  will  be  in  not  doing 
fufficient  juftice  to  that  induftry  and  grati- 
tude, which  they  exemplify  in  their  gene- 
ral deportment.  Thofe,  who  form  their 
judgment  from  a fuperficial  obfervation  of 
a few  intoxicated  objefts,  who  are  found  in 
the  moft  frequented  places,  are  much  mif- 
taken  with  refpefl:  to  the  body  of  the 
laborious  Poor,  who  humbly  feclude  them- 
felves  in  miferable  courts  and  allies.  Vice 
is  barefaced,  and  boldly  expofes  itfelf  in 
the  open  ftreets  ; but  modeft  worth  fteals 
from  the  public  eye,  and  frequents  the 
moft  folitary  avenues:  one  vicious  man, 
therefore,  becomes  more  confpicuous  than 
a thoufand  good  men;  and  our  conclufions 
cannot  be  juft  without  being  formed  from 
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the  whole,  both  with  refpeft  to  the  lower 
as  well  as  the  higher  ftations  of  life. 

When  I confider  the  dilfrelfes  of  the  In- 
digent, I rather  admire  that  the  inftances  of 
their  mifconduft  Ihould  be  fo  rare  : when 
they  behold  the  affluence,  eafe  and  indul- 
gence of  their  fuperiors;  when,  in  fpite  of 
their  utmoft  induffry,  they  can  with  diffi- 
culty fupport  their  families  ; and  when 
ficknefs  and  difappointments  fupervene,  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  fome  expref- 
fions  of  difcontent  Ihould  break  forth 
among!!  them.  But  fuch  only  can  pro- 
perly judge  of  thefe  repinings,  who  have 
feen  a whole  family,  that  once  experienced 
better  days,  confined  to  one  chamber,  and 
one  folitary  bed,  with  ficknefs,  with  want, 
and  a total  incapacity  to  raife  one  penny  : 
let  fuch  try  the  experiment  without  mur- 
muring, before  they  form  a conclufion  to 
the  difadvantage  of  the  fufferers. 

Many  of  the  habitations  of  the  Poor 
have  I entered,  and  been  converfant  with 
their  fufferings,  and  their  refignation  under 
them  ; in  both  of  which  they  have  ex- 
ceeded 
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needed  many  of  their  fellow  - creatures, 
whofe  lot  has  call  them  in  a fuperior 
ftation,  and  whofe  contentment  under  tem- 
porary miferies,  fhould  ever  be  fuftained 
by  this  comparative  reflexion : 

<(  What  myriads  wifh  to  be  as  bleft  as  I ! ” 

Shenstone. 

Great  cities  are  like  painted  fepulchres  ; 
their  public  avenues,  and  {lately  edifices, 
feem  to  preclude  the  very  poflibility  of 
dillrefs  and  poverty  : but  if  we  pafs  be- 
yond this  fuperficial  veil,  the  fcene  will 
be  reverfed  ; the  pleafing  lights  and  fhades 
of  the  pidhire  will  be  blended  with,  and 
loft  in,  a dark  back-ground. 

A man,  converfant  only  with  the  com- 
mon concerns  of  life,  would  infer,  upon 
the  leaft  refleflion,  that  as  families  in  the 
middle  ftation,  with  the  utrnoft  circum- 
fpeflion,  cannot  reftrain  their  expences 
under  confiderable  fums  in  each  year ; the 
laboring  Poor,  and  many  artizans,  who 
cannot  poffibly  acquire  more  than  forty  or 
fifty  pounds  in  the  fame  time,  muft  be 

liable 
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liable  to  fuffer  much  diftrefs  either  when 
out  of  employment,  or  when  vifited  witli 
ficknefs.  Temperance  and  labor  render 
them  prolific  ; and  to  fupport  a numerous 
family  with  all  the  necefiaries  of  life,  by 
their  fmall  earnings,  is  an  invincible  proof 
of  the  ceconomy  and  induftry  that  gene- 
rally prevail  among  them. 

Sometimes,  indeed,  by  fuccefiive  attacks 
of  illnefs,  they  are  incapable  of  procuring 
the  common  necefiaries  of  life  ; they  have 
literally  wanted  bread,  as  well  as  cloaths  ; 
and,  inftead  of  a bed,  an  old  oil-cloth  has 
been  fubftituted,  and  the  whole  furniture 
of  it  has  been  a worn-out  blanket,  infuffi- 
cient  to  hide  what  decency  requires.  On 
fuch  a couch  have  been  found  a hufband, 
a wife,  and  two  or  three  children,  at  once 
chained  by  difeafe,  without  any  refources 
to  procure  a morfel  of  bread  ; they  have 
thus  continued,  till  the  payment  for  their 
wretched  dwellings  became  due,  when  this 
difmal  confinement  has  been  changed  for 
the  horrible  reftraint  of  a prifon,  loaded 
with  putridity  and  poifon. 
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It  muft  be  owned,  indeed,  that  fuch  ex- 
amples of  extreme  diflrefs  do  not  very 
often  occur ; they  are,  however,  much 
more  frequent,  than  is  ufually  imagined 
by  thofe,  who  confider  the  amazing  fum 
to  which  the  poor-rates  annually  amount, 
and  the  various  other  provifions  calculated 
to  relieve  the  indigent. 

But  from  whatever  caufes  the  prevailing 
difireffes  of  the  poor  may  originate,  pre- 
fent  mifery  requires  prefent  aid  : whereby 
health,  which  is  fo  neceffary  to  their  fub- 
fi  fiance,  will  be  fooner  refiored  ; famine 
and  a prifon  avoided  ; the  nation  enriched 
by  induflry  ; and  a hardy  race  of  ufeful 
members  preferved  to  the  community. 

The  occafions  of  making  ourfelves  hap- 
py by  extending  relief  to  the  needy,  are 
numberlefs ; and  would  feem  adapted  to 
diffufe  happinefs  more  generally  among 
mankind.  If  affluence  and  independence 
could  univerfally  prevail,  the  benevolent 
would  not  experience  the  inexprefhble 
pleafure  of  relieving  the  diflreffed  ; neither 
could  there  exifi  that  grateful  fatisfaftion, 

which 
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which  modeft  indigence  ever  feels  from 
well-timed  fuccour.  In  this  city,  however, 
there  is  no  probability  that  thefe  caufes  of 
mutual  pleafure  will  ever  be  removed ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  affluence  of 
fome  rifes  in  proportion  to  the  neceflities 
of  others,  whofe  wants  filently  petition  for 
their  aftiftance. 

A little  good,  properly  direfled,  is  often 
great  in  it’s  increafe  : the  widow’s  mite  was 
not  bellowed  in  vain  : no  perfon,  there- 
fore, fhould  withhold  his  hand,  from  the 
reflexion  that  a little  can  produce  no 
benefit;  but  rather  be  animated  to  do  good, 
by  obferving  that  great  effefts  have  refult- 
ed  from  trifling  caufes ; that  the  final  left 
fpring  is  the  fource  of  a mighty  river 
which  waters  numerous  provinces ; that 
the  loftieft  oak  of  the  foreft  is  germinated 
from  an  acorn  ; and  that  the  particle,  which 
feems  loft  in  the  ocean,  may  become  a 
■pearl  of  ineftimable  value. 

There  is  a numerous  clafs  of  the  com- 
munity, who  are  obje£ls  not  lefs  worthy 
of  fyrnpathy  and  prote6lion : I allude  to 
dome  flic  fervants,  who  intereft  themfelves 
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in  their  different  departments  for  the  profit 
and  pleafure  of  their  mailers ; and  who 
have  hence  a natural  claim  upon  them  for 
relief,  when  rendered  incapable  of  labor 
by  the  attacks  of  ficknefs.  The  female 
fex,  in  particular,  conflitutes  the  majority 
of  domeftic  fervants  in  this  city ; they 
have  been  accuftomed  to  the  plenty  of 
their  mafter’s  table ; and  frequently  re- 
ceive indulgences  to  which  the  abjeft  Poor 
have  not  been  ufed  : by  this,  and  a con- 
tinual intercourfe  with  people  of  decent 
manners,  they  acquire  a degree  of  delicacy 
of  body,  as  well  as  of  fenfibility  of  mind, 
that  makes  them  lefs  able  to  undergo 
difficulties,  or  expofure  to  the  wide  world. 
Many  of  them  who  are  born  with  tender 
frames,  and  delicate  conftitutions,  exert 
themfelves  fo  much  in  the  difcharge  of 
their  duty,  as  renders  them  liable  to  nu- 
merous ailments ; and  unwilling  to  com- 
plain for  fear  of  incommoding  a family, 
or  incurring  an  ex  pence  which  they  them- 
felves  are  unable  to  fupport,  they  patiently 
linger  on,  till  difeafe  becomes  too  deeply 
fixed  to  be  eradicated.  I have,  indeed 
been  witnefs  to  the  mofl  laudable  hiflances 
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of  humanity  in  mailers  and  midreffes  of 
families,  who,  as  foon  as  they  have  dif- 
covered  the  ficknefs  of  their  female  fer- 
vants,  have  evinced  the  tendered  care  of 
them ; engaging  the  advice  of  the  family 
phyfician  or  apothecary,  and  taking  upon 
themfelves  every  expence  that  might  ac- 
crue ; and  where  fervants  meet  with  fuch 
treatment,  the  aid  of  the  Difpenfary  is  not 
requifite.  In  fome  families  peculiar  cir- 
cumdances  may  occur,  and  fervants  may 
be  feized  with  certain  difeafes,  particularly 
of  the  infeflious  kind,  which  may  render 
it  highly  expedient  to  remove  them  to 
lodgings  ; but  the  humane  interference  of 
mailers  and  midreffes  mav  dill  be  conduc- 
ted  with  no  lefs  advantage  and  fecurity  to 
fervants  than  if  they  were  at  home.  There 
are,  however,  many  heads  of  families, 
whofe  humanity  does  not  rife  to  fuch  com- 
plete efforts  of  genuine  compadion.  The 
tender  domedic,  whofe  ficknefs  is  often 
occafioned  by  an  anxious  defire  to  pleafe 
the  family,  is  either  left  to  difcharge  the 
expences  of  it,  or  turned  out  of  the  houfe 
at  it’s  fird  commencement,  for  no  other 
reafon,  but  becaufe  die  is  Tick,  and  may 
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poffibly  die  in  the  family.  If  we  are  made 
to  affift  and  to  do  good  to  each  other  in  the 
daily  and  common  occurrences  of  life, 
how  much  more  fhould  the  tendered;  emo- 
tions of  fympathy  be  excited,  and  the 
mod  effectual  relief  be  adminiftered,  in 
fuch  affeCiing  fituations  ? If  we  ferve  our 
fellow-creatures  fo  far  only  as  it  creates  us 
no  trouble,  where  is  the  prevalence  of 
Chriftianity  over  felfilhnefs  ? The  removal 
to  ftrange  lodgings,  the  ideas  of  anxiety 
thence  excited,  and  the  numerous  fears 
which  are  apt,  in  fuch  a perplexed  ftate, 
to  crowd  in  upon  the  mind  of  an  inexpe- 
rienced girl,  who  may  have  laboured  for 
years  without  faving  many  (hillings,  all 
contribute  to  augment  the  firft  malady, 
and  protraCt  the  cure. 

Thus  abandoned  and  out-caft,  what  a 
Icene  of  woe  do  the  firft  returns  of  health 
exhibit  ? Perhaps  far  from  her  native 
home,  without  one  real  friend,  but  fur- 
rounded  with  many  falfe  ones  of  both 
fexes,  how  unexpectedly  do  the  misfor- 
tunes of  a frail  conftitution,  and  the  neglect 
of  thofe  who  fhould  have  luccourcd  her 
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in  diftrefs,  introduce  her  into  a fcene  of 
life,  to  which,  however  fhocking,  necefftty 
compels  her  to  fubmit  at  firft,  and  habit 
afterwards  reconciles  her  beyond  redemp- 
tion 1 

To  fervants,  thus  dangeroufly  fituated 
in  families,  I know  that  the  Inftitution 
referred  to  has  been  an  ufeful  and  noble 
fuccour.  It  has  induced  mafters  and  mif- 
trelfes  to  admit  that  relief,  by  which  no 
expence  is  incurred  ; and,  for  the  fame 
reafon,  has  encouraged  fervants  to  apply 
early  for  a cure,  and  before  their  diforders 
were  too  deeply  rooted  in  the  conftitution. 

Thus  not  only  the  health  but  the  morals1 
of  young  people  of  both  fexes  have  been 
preferved,  and  that  tie  between  mafters  and 
fervants  which  humanity  and  juftice  have 
formed,  has  become  firmly  ftrengthened  ; 
and,  as  I have  generally  obferved,  every 
kind  affiftance  that  domeftics  receive,  is 
amply  repaid  by  their  fidelity,  ceconomy, 
and  induftry. 


The 
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The  Author  having  been  frequently 
applied  to,  for  the  plan  of  fimilar  Infti- 
tutions,  by  perfons  in  different  parts  of 
Europe  and  America,  annexes  that  of  the 
General  Difpenfary,  as  printed  in  the  year 
1796. 


RULES 
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RULES  and  ORDERS. 


Rule  I.  ^iL  H E Charity  confiftsof  a Prefident, 
Eight  Vice-Prefidents,  a Trcafurer,  and  Governors, 
together  with  fuch  officers  and  fervants  as  are  from 
time  to  time  thought  neceffary. 

II.  All  perfons  paying  one  Guinea  or  more  an- 
nually, to  the  fupport  of  this  Charity,  are  Gover- 
nors as  long  as  they  continue  fuch  contribution, 
and  may  have  one  patient  on  the  books  at  a time,, 
for  each  Guinea  fubferibed. 

III.  All  perfons  giving  ten  Guineas  at  one  timey 
or  contributing  to  that  amount  within  the  year, 
are  Governors  for  life,  who  have  the  liberty  of 
having  two  patients  on  the  books  at  a time. 

IV.  Upon  the  payment  of  a legacy  of  fifty 
pounds  or  upwards  to  this  Charity,  the  perfon 
paying  the  fame  becomes  a Governor  for  life. 

V.  The  Governors,  on  application  to  the  Dif- 
penfary,  will  be  furniffied  with  proper  Letters  of 
Recommendation  for  admiffion  of  Patients,  which 
mufl  be  figned  by  the  Governors  fo  recommending, 
to  prevent  improper  advantages  being  taken  of  the 
Charity. 

VI.  A ' 
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VI.  A Quarterly  General  Meeting  is  held  on 
the  fecond  Wednefday  in  the  months  of  March, 
|une,  September,  and  December,  at  which  Meet- 
in  or,  nine  Governors  conditute  a board. 

O' 

VII.  The  Prefident,  a Vice-Prefident,  or  the 
Treafurer,  may  call  a General  Meeting  at  any  other 
time,  giving  at  lead  one  week’s  notice  by  advertife- 
ment  in  three  of  the  daily  papers  : if  the  Monthly 
Committee  require  a General  Meeting,  it  is  to  be 
called  in  like  manner. 

VII I.  The  particular  bufinefs  for  which  an  ex- 
traordinary meeting  is  called,  is  to  be  exprefled  in 
the  advertifement,  and  entered  upon  and  deter- 
mined at  fuch  meeting,  immediately  after  reading 
and  difpofing  of  the  minutes  of  the  lad  General 
Meeting. 

IX.  At  the  General  Meetings  in  June  and  De- 
cember, a Committee  of  twenty-feven  Governors, 
three  of  whom  are  a Quorum,  is  chofen  to  meet 
at  the  Difpenfary,  on  the  lad  Wednefday  in  every 
month,  for  conducing  the  ordinary  affairs  of  the 
Charity ; at  which  Committee  all  Governors  for 
life  may  attend  and  vote. 

X.  The  Committee,  at  every  Monthly  Meeting, 
are  to  choofc,  from  among  themfelves,  twelve  to 

attend  at  the  Difpenfary  as  Houfe-Vifitors  for  the 
enfuing  month. 
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XI.  At 
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XI.  At  the  laft  meeting  of  the  Committee  in 
May  and  November,  they  are  to  confider  of,  and 
recommend,  proper  perfons  to  fucceed  them  as  a 
Committee  (in  which  not  more  than  thirteen  of  the 
old  Committee  are  to  remain)  for  the  enfuing  half 
year,  and  at  their  lad  meeting  in  every  quarter, 
prepare  the  bufinefs  to  be  laid  before  the  General 
Quarterly  Meeting. 

XII.  The  Prefident,  Vice-Prefident,  and  Trea- 
furer,  are  members  of  all  Committees. 

XIII.  At  the  Quarterly  General  Meeting  in 
December,  a Committee  of  five  Governors  is  ap- 
pointed to  audit  the  Treafurer's  accounts  for  that 
year. 

XIV.  All  fuch  Governors  as  praflife  phyfic, 
furgery,  or  pharmacy,  or  are  converfant  in  the 
knowledge  of  drugs,  are  a Handing  medical  Com- 
mittee, to  infpeft  the  drugs  and  medicines,  examine 
the  bills  for  the  fame,  and  report  thereon,  as  they 
fee  occafion,  to  the  Monthly  Committee ; any 
three  of  fuch  Governors  to  be  a Quorum. 

XV.  There  is  an  Anniverfary  Dinner  between 
the  firlt  day  of  February,  and  the  thirtieth  of 
April,  on  a day  appointed  by  the  Monthly  Com- 
mittee, when  a date  of  the  Charity  is  laid  before 
the  Governors. 


XVI.  No 
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XVI.  No  bye-law,  rule,  or  order,  whether 
propofed  at  a General  Meeting,  or  at  a Committee, 
is  binding,  or  has  any  force  or  effeft,  until  the 
fame  is  agreed  to  and  confirmed  by  the  next  fuc- 
ceeding  General  Meeting,  whether  Quarterly  or 
extraordinary;  and  the  fame  method  is  obferved 
in  the  altering  or  repealing  any  fuch  bye  law,  rule, 
or  order,  after  they  {hall  have  been  fo  confirmed. 

XVII.  Every  eleftion  of  officers  and  fervants 
of  the  Charity  (except  fuch  fervants  as  have  been 
ufually  appointed  by  the  Monthly  Committee)  is 
by  ballot,  and  determined  in  one  day,  between  the 
hours  of  ten  in  the  forenoon,  and  three  in  the  after- 
noon : and  all  other  affairs  and  bufinefs  of  the 
Charity  tranfafted  at  any  General  Meeting,  and  all 
queftions  arifing  thereupon,  are  decided  by  vote. 
The  aft  or  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  Go- 
vernors, fo  balloting  or  voting,  is  conclufive  and 
binding. 

. r 

XVIII.  Not  more  than  fix  weeks,  nor  lefs  than 
three,  is  allowed  from  the  declaration  of  any  va- 
cany  at  a General  Meeting  to  the  eleftion. 

XIX.  Nobility,  Members  of  Parliament,  and 
Ladies,  may  vote  at  any  eleftion  by  another  Go- 
vernor, as  Proxy,  authorized  in  writing. 

XX.  No  new  Governor  can  vote  at  any  elec- 
tion, but  fuch  as  filial l have  paid  his  fubfeription 

B 2 four 


four  days  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the 
ballot. 

XXI.  No  perfon  can  vote  on  any  queftion  for 
the  making,  repealing,  or  altering  of  any  law,  rule, 
or  order  of  this  Charity,  who  hath  not  been  a 
Governor  fix  calendar  months. 

XXII.  No  perfon  can  vote  on  any  queftion  in 
which  he  is  interefted. 

XXIII.  In  all  cafes  of  an  equality  of  ballots  or 
votes,  the  Chairman  for  the  time  being  is  entitled 
to  a fecond,  or  calling,  ballot  or  vote. 

XXIV.  No  fervant  of  the  Charity  is  to  take 
of  any  tradefrnan,  patient,  or  others,  any  reward 
or  gratuity,  direftly  or  indirectly,  on  pain  of  being 
immediately  difcharged. 

XXV.  The  fervants  of  the  Charity  are  to  attend 
the  General  Meetings  and-  Committees,  to  give 
i'uch  information,  and  do  fuch  bulinefs  as  may  be 
required. 

Monthly  Committee. 

They  conduft  the  ordinary  affairs  of  the  Cha- 
rity, and  whenever  they  judge  proper  to  propofe 
any  new  regulation,  lay  the  fame  before  the  next 
General  Meeting  for  confirmation. 

They 
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They  examine  all  tradefmen’s  accounts}  and 
order  payment  of  fuch  as  appear  proper. 

They  appoint  a day  for  an  Anniverfary  Dinner, 
and  make  choice  of  Stewards  for  providing  the 
fame,  in  default  of  the  preceding  Stewards  naming 
fucceffors. 

House  Visitors. 

Two  of  them  attend  every  forenoon  at  the  Dif- 
penfary,  during  the  hours  of  bufmefs,  to  fee  that 
the  regulations  of  the  Charity  are  carried  into  exe- 
cution, and  report  to  the  next  Monthly  Committee 
fuch  matters  as  they  judge  neceffary. 

Physicians. 

One  of  the  Phyficians  attends  at  the  Difpenfary 
at  nine  o’clock  every  day  (Sundays  excepted)  to 
give  advice  to  fuch  out-patients  as  come  properly 
recommended,  and  afterwards  vifits  the  home  pa- 
tients at  the  places  of  their  abode,  as  the  cafe  may 
require. 

Out-patients  are  fuch  as  are  able  to  attend  the 
Difpenfary  ; home-patients  fuch  as  are  not  able 
to  attend,  and  who  live  within  the  City  of  London, 
or  liberties  thereof. 

If  any  of  the  Phyficians,  from  indifpofition,  be 
incapable  of  attending,  one  of  the  other  Phyficians 
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is  to  attend  in  his  room ; and  no  Phyfician  is  to 
abfent  himfelf  from  any  other  caufe,  without  one 
of  the  other  Phyficians  engaging  to  officiate  in  his 
ftead. 

They  have  liberty  for  their  pupils  to  attend  them 
in  the  bufinefs  of  the  Charity,  but  the  pupils  are 
not  to  prefcribe  for  the  patients. 

Surgeons. 

* . • - < 

One  of  the  Surgeons  attends  at  the  Difpenfary 
at  ten  o’clock  every  day  (Sundays  excepted)  for 
the  purpofe  of  examining  and  relieving  out-pa- 
tients, and  afterwards  vifits  the  home-patients  at 
their  own  habitations. 

- The  fame  regulations  are  to  be  obferved  in  cafe 
of  the  indifpofition  or  abfence  of  a Surgeon,  as  are 
before  mentioned  with  refpeft  to  the  Phyficians. 

They  have  liberty  for  their  pupils  to  attend  them 
in  the  bufinefs  of  the  Charity,  but  the  pupils  are 
not  to  perform  any  operation,  unlefs  by  the  direc- 
tion, or  in  the  prefence,  of  one  of  the  Surgeons. 

, . • 

No  capital  operation  is  to  be  performed,  but  by 
the  advice  and  confent  of  a majority  of  the  Phy- 
ficians and  Surgeons. 

The  Phyficians  and  Surgeons  hold  confultations 
on  all  difficult  cafes. 


Apothecary. 
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Apothecary. 

He  conftanfly  re  Tides  at  the  Difpenfary,  to  com- 
pound and  difpenfe  the  medicines  prefcribed  by  the 
Phyficians  and  Surgeons,  delivering  therewith  a 
printed  or  written  order  or  label.  He  is  to  enter 
the  tradefmen’s  bills  in  the  ledger,  and  keep  the 
accounts  refpedling  the  fame  : but  not  duiing  the 
hours  of  attendance  of  the  Phyficians  and  Sur- 
geons. 

He  is  to  take  care  of  the  medicines,  utenfils, 
and  other  effefls  of  the  Difpenfary,  and  that  none 
be  wafted,  fpoiled,  or  embezzled. 

He  is  allowed  one  or  more  perfons  to  affift  him 
in  his  bufinefs,  under  fuch  reftriftions,  and  at  fuch 
allowance,  as  the  Monthly  Committee  judge 
proper. 

He  is  not  to  abfent  himfelf  from  the  Difpenfary, 
on  any  account  whatever,  without  leaving  a note 
where  he  may  be  found,  or  taking  care  that  one 
of  his  aftiftants  be  there  until  he  returns : nor  is  he 
to  be  abfent  one  whole  day  or  night,  without  leave 
from  the  Prefident,  Vice  Prefident,  the  Treafurer, 
or  Monthly  Committee ; and  in  fuch  cafe,  he  is  to 
procure  another  Apothecary  to  officiate,  to  be  ap- 
proved of  by  the  perfons  giving  him  fuch  leave. 

Pie  is  not  to  praflife  as  an  Apothecary,  except 
in  the  bufinefs  of  the  Charity. 

Secretary, 
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Secretary. 

He  is  to  be  prefent  at  all  Meetings  and  Com- 
mittees, at  the  hours  appointed,  unlefs  neceffarily 
prevented,  in  which  cafe  he  is  to  fend  a deputy. 

He  is  to  keep  the  proceedings  of  the  Charity  in 
a methodical  manner,  and  in  proper  books,  and  do 
all  fuch  bufinefs  as  is  requifite,  and  commonly 
done  by  the  Secretaries  at  other  Charities. 


House  Clerk. 

He  is  to  keep  a regular  lift  of  the  Governors  of 
the  Charity,  and  attend  at  the  Difpenfary  during 
the  hours  of  bufinefs,  to  receive  all  letters  of  re- 
commendation ; to  examine  whether  the  perfon 
recommending  is  entitled  fo  to  do  > and  to  keep  a 
regifter  of  the  patients  under  cure,  fpecifying  the 
time  of  admiftion,  on  whofe  recommendation,  whe- 
ther home  or  out-patients,  and  under  which  Phy- 
fician’s  or  Surgeon’s  care  received  ; and  to  furnifli 
the  patients  when  difeharged  with  letters  of  thanks. 

He  is  to  make  out  rotation-lifts,  and  fummonfes, 
for  the  Houfe-Vifitors,  to  be  delivered  by  the 
meffenger. 

He  is  to  colledt  the  tradefmen’s  bills,  and  lay 
them  before  the  Monthly  Committee. 


He 
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He  is  from  time  to  time  to  enter  the  names  of 
the  .fubfcribers,  and  their  payments,  in  the  book 
kept  for  that  purpofe. 

Collector  and  Messenger. 

He  is  to  keep  a complete  lift  of  the  Governors, 
and  regularly  collect  the  Subfcriptions  to  the  Cha- 
rity as  they  become  due,  and  pay  the  fame  to  the 
Treafurer  on  the  laft  Wednefday  in  every  Month, 
or  oftener  if  required.  In  cafe  of  the  abfence  of 
the  Treafurer,  he  is  to  pay  the  money  to  one  of  the 
Bankers  of  the  Charity. 

He  is  to  lay  .before  every  Monthly  Committee 
the  names  of  new  Subfcribers,  and  of  fuch  as  are 
deceafed,  or  have  declined. 

He  is  to  deliver  all  fummonfes.,  letters,  and 
meffages,  and  attend  all  General  Meetings  and 
Committees. 

He  is  to  find  two  fecurities,  to  be  approved  of 
by  the  Monthly  Committee,  who  are  to  be  bound 
with  him  in  a bond  of  five  hundred  pounds,  for 
the  faithful  difcharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office, 

I 

Rules  to  be  obferved  by  the  Patients. 

i.  No  perfons  are  deemed  objeHs  of  this  Charity, 
but  fuch  as  are  really  neceflitous. 


2.  The 
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2.  The  Difpenfary  is  open  for  the  reception  oF 
recommendatory  letters,  and  admifhon  of  patients, 
every  day  (Sundays  excepted)  at  nine  o’clock. 

3.  The  patients  are  to  continue  to  attend  the 
Phyfician  or  Surgeon  who  firlt  received  them  under 
his  care. 

4.  All  patients,  without  reftriflion,  who  come 
properly  recommended,  are  prefcribed  for : but 
no  patients  are  vifited  at  their  own  habitations,  ex- 
cept fuch  as  refide  within  the  city  of  London,  or 
the  liberties  thereof. 

5.  If  any  patient  neglefl  to  attend  the  Phyfician 
or  Surgeon  at  the  Difpenfary  for  ' ten  days,  fuch 
patient  is  to  be  difcharged. 

6.  The  patients  are  to  keep  their  letters  under 
cover,  in  order  to  preferve  them  clean,  and  at  the 
end  of  every  month  to  get  them  re-figned  by  the 
fame  Governor. 

7.  The  patients  requiring  only  a repetition  of  the 
medicines,  are  to  apply  for  them  between  the  hours 
of  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  feven  in  the 
evening. 

8.  Home  patients  are  always  to  fend  their  letters 
of  recommendation  by  fome  proper  perfon  to  the 
Difpenfary,  on  the  days  of  the  Phyfician’s  or  Sur- 
geon’s attendance  under  whofc  care  they  are. 

9.  The 
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g.  The  patients  are  to  furnifh  themfelves  with 
phials,  <&c.  neceffary  to  contain  their  medicines ; 
they  are  to  behave  themfelves  decently  and  foberly, 
and  to  conform  ftriflly  to  fuch  rules  as  are  given 
them,  or  be  immediately  difmiffed. 

10.  The  patients,  when  cured,  are  to  deliver 
their  letters  of  recommendation  at  the  Difpenfary, 
and  receive  a letter  of  thanks,  which  they  are  to 
deliver  to  the  Governor  who  recommended  them  : 
on  neglefl  thereof,  they  are  not  to  be  admitted  to 
any  future  benefit  from  this  Charity. 

All  complaints  refpefiting  patients  are  to  be 
made  by  a Governor,  to  the  Houfe-Vifitors,  who 
attend  at  the  Difpenfary  every  day,  and  who  are  to 
reflify  the  fame,  if  in  their  power;  or  refer  fuch 
complaints  to  the  confideration  of  the  Monthly 
Committee. 


Form' 
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rorm  of  a Letter  of  Recommendation.. 


TO  THE 


Governors  of  the  Genera l Difpenfary,  in 
Aide  rf gat  e-Street , 

FOR  RELIEF  OF  THE  POOR. 

GENTLEMEN, 

1 Recommend. 

believing  to  be  a proper  ObjeFt  of  this 


***  The  Governors  are  particularly  requefed  to  under-write  their  Places 
of  Abode  with  their  Names,  and  not  defray  the  old  Letters  of  Recom- 
mendation when  renewed ; but  order  the  Patients  to  return  them  to 
the  Difpenfary, 


i.  No  Persons  are  deemed  Objefts  of  this  Charity,  but  such 
as  are  really  necessitous. 

a.  The  Dispensary  is  open  for  the  Reception  of  Recommen- 
datory Letters,  and  Admission  of  Patients,  every  Day 
(Sundays  excepted)  at  Nine  o’Clock. 

3.  The  Patients  are  to  continue  to  attend  the  Physician  or 
Surgeon  who  first  received  them  under  his  Care. 


GOVERNOR. 
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RULES  TO  BE  OBSERVED, 


4.  Alt 
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4.  All  Patients,  without  Restriction,  who  come  properly  re- 

commended, are  prescribed  for  ; but  no  Patients  are 
visited  at  their  own  Habitations,  except  such  as  reside 
within  the  City  of  London,  or  the  Liberties  thereof. 

5.  If  any  Patient  neglefts  to  attend  the  Physician  or  Surgeon  at 

the  Dispensary  for  Ten  Days,  such  Patient  shall  be  dis- 
charged. 

6.  The  Patients  are  to  keep  their  Letters  under  Cover,  in 

order  to  preserve  them  clean,  and  at  the  End  of  every 
Month  to  get  them  re-signed  by  the  same  Governor. 

7.  The  Patients  requiring  only  a Repetition  of  the  Medicines, 

are  to  apply  for  them  between  the  Hours  of  Four  o’Clock 
in  the  Afternoon,  and  Seven  in  the  Evening. 

8.  Home-Patients  are  always  to  send  their  Letters  of  Recom- 

mendation by  some  proper  Person  to  the  Dispensary,  on 
the  Days  of  the  Physician’s  or  Surgeon’s  Attendance 
under  whose  Care  they  are. 

9.  The  Patients  are  to  furnish  themselves  with  Phials,  &c. 

necessary  to  contain  their  Medicines  ; they  are  to  behave 
themselves  decently  and  soberly,  and  to  conform  stridlly 
to  such  Rules  as  are  given  them,  or  be  immediately  dis- 
missed. 

10.  The  Patients,  when  cured,  are  to  deliver  their  Letters  of 
Recommendation  at  the  Dispensary,  and  receive  a Letter 
of  Thanks,  which  they  are  to  deliver  to  the  Governor 
who  recommended  them  : on  Negledl  thereof,  they  are 
not  to  be  admitted  to  any  future  Benefit  from  this  Charity. 

(„%  The  Names  of  //^Physicians  and  Surgeons,  o vtth  the 
Days  they  attend,  to  be  inserted  here,  for  the  information 
of  the  Poor.) 

A Consultation  is  held  upon  all  difficult  Cases. 


Form 


Form  of  a Letter  of  Thanks. 


GENERAL  DISPENSART, 

FOR 

' * • • * 

RELIEF  OF  THE  POOR, 

Alderfgatc  Street , 179 

Having  been  by  your  Recommenda- 
tion received  as  a Patient  under  the  Care 
of 


and  difcharged  this  Day 
I beg  Leave  to  return  my  mod  humble 
and  hearty  Thanks  for  the  fame. 


Hints 


SECTION  II. 
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Hints  for  the  Eflablijhment  of  a Medical 
Society  in  London. 

^JoTHING  has  contributed  more  to 

the  advancement  of  Science,  than  the 

eflablifhment  of  literary  Societies.  Thefe 

¥ 

excite  a generous  ardour  in  liberal  minds, 
and  raife  even  envy  itfelf  into  ufeful  emu- 
lation. 

In  Medical  Science,  which  rational 
eflimation  has  placed  firft  in  the  fcale  of 
honour,  the  fcience  which  propofes  the 
nobleft  obje61  for  its  end,  the  prefervation 
and  reftoration  of  health  ; the  improve- 
ments which  have  already  refulted  from 
the  formation  of  focieties,  are  well  known 
to  the  medical  world. 

The  principal  part  of  our  knowledge 
mull  be  ever  derived  from  comparing  our 
own  obfervations  with  thofe  of  others.  In 
this  view  the  utility  of  Societies,  which 
l afford 
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afford  an  opportunity  for  the  mutual  com- 
munication of  our  thoughts,  muff  be  fufff- 
ciently  apparent.  Deceafed  authors  cannot 
folve  all  our  difficulties,  nor  will  the  ob- 
fervations  made  in  other  ages  and  climates, 
hold  always  true  in  our  own. 

There  are  fome  circtimffances  peculiarly 
favourable  to  a rifing  Society.  Each 
member  thinking  the  honour  of  the  affo- 
ciation  in  fome  meafure  dependent  upon 
himfelf,  is  {Emulated  to  the  higheft  exer- 
tion of  his  powers ; unawed  by  the  fame, 
and  fearlefs  of  being  eclipfed  by  the  luftre 
of  his  predeceffors,  no  damp  is  caff  upon 
the  vigour  of  that  genius,  wffich  can  alone 
produce  great  difcoveries. 

The  intention  of  this  Society  will  be  to 
give  the  praftitioners  in  the  healing  art, 
frequent  opportunities  of  meeting  toge- 
ther, and  conferring  with  each  other,  con- 
cerning any  difficult  or  uncommon  cafes 
which  may  have  occurred  ; or  communi- 
cating any  new  difcoveries  in  medicine 
which  have  been  made,  either  at  home  or 
abroad. 


Medical 
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Medical  papers,  which  may  tend  to  the 
advancement  of  the  Science,  fhould  be 
received  by  the  Society,  and  fuch  as  may 
be  deemed  worthy  of  publication,  care- 
fully preferved,  until  fufficient  matter  for 
a volume  may  be  colle&ed. 

Many  ufeful  fads  are  loft  from  the  want 
of  a proper  opportunity  of  conveying 
them  to  the  world  ; and  though  when 
confidered  feparately,  they  might  not  be 
of  fufficient  importance  to  claim  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  ; yet  when  a number  of 
them  may  be  colle&ed  together,  they  may 
become  highly  deferving  of  notice.  To 
fuch  fa<fts,  when  properly  authenticated, 
the  Society  will  always  be  particularly 
attentive. 

In  order  to  excite  praftitioners  to  brino’ 
thofe  talents  to  light,  which  would  other- 
wife  lie  buried  and  ufelefs  to  the  commu- 
nity, the  Society  fhould  refolve  to  hold 
forth  honorary  rewards  to  thofe  who  ffiall 
improve  the  medical  art ; and  although 
this  has  not  been  hitherto  attempted  in 
thefe  kingdoms,  yet  fuch  an  example  might 
appear  not  unworthy  of  imitation. 

C 
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It  is  remarkable  that  amongfl  the  dif- 
ferent affociations  which  have  been  efta- 
bliflaed  in  this  metropolis,  a Society  for 
founding  a Medical  Library,  for  the  ufe 
of  its  refpe&ive  members,  hath  been  fo 
little  attended  to.  An  inllitution  of  this 
kind  is  fo  apparently  ufeful  and  interelling 
to  thofe,  ivho  are  defirous  of  obtaining  an 
eafy  accefs  to  the  bell  ancient  and  modern 
authors,  that  it  requires  no  apology  for  the 
promotion  of  a Medical  Library,  that  the 
members  of  the  Society  may  obtain  an 
eafy  accefs  to  the  bell  ancient  and  modern 
authors. 

t f 4 t 

London,  June  23,  1773. 


Since  the  above  period  of  time,  the 
Medical  Society  can  claim  fome  of  the 
fu  ll  medical  characters  in  Europe,  among 
its  members;  the  Library  is  well  ftored 
with  many  valuable  volumes,  and  four  vo- 
lumes of  its  memoirs,  have  already  been 
publifhed  : befides,  it  has  offered  prize 

queffions,  to  excite  invelligation,  and  dif- 

tributed 

* f 
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tributed  various  honorary  medals  to  the 
fuccefsful  candidates. 

A Society  To  wifely  inflituted,  and  fuc- 
cefsfully  fupported,  might  form  an  excel- 
lent model  for  fimilar  eftablifhments,  to 
promote  which,  the  prefent  rules  of  the 
Society  are  annexed. 


STATUTES 
C 2 
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STATUTES 

OF  THE 

medical  society 

O F 

LONDON ; 

INSTITUTED 
M.  DCC.  L X X 1 1 1* 


C H A P.  I. 

Of  the  Qualifications , Elcffion , aW  Admfifion  of 

Members. 

u 7 H E Society  (hall  confifl  of  Phyficians, 
Surgeons,  and  Apothecaries ; and  others,  verfed  in 
fciences  conneaed  with  medicine ; divided  into 
Fellows,  Honorary,  and  Correfponding  Members. 

2 The  Fellows  alone  (hall  direct  the  affairs  ol 
the  Society,  and  be  eligible  to  any  office. 

, No  perfon  (hall  be  eligible  as  a Fellow,  un- 
lefs  refident  in  the  city  of  London,  or  within  fcven 
miles  thereof;  nor  (hall  any  perfon  relidmg  within 
(hat  dillauce,  be  eligible  as  a Correfponding 

Member.  1 No- 
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4.  No  Phyfician  fliall  be  eligible  as  a Fellow, 
who  is  not  a member  of  the  College  of  Phyficians 
of  London,  or  who  does  not  produce  a diploma, 
and  teftimonials  of  his  having  ftudied  medicine  re- 
gularly at  fome  Univerfity. 

5.  No  Surgeon  fliall  be  eligible  as  a Fellow, 
who  has  not  been  approved  oi  by  the  court  of  ex- 
amining Surgeons  of  London. 

6.  No  proprietor  of  any  empyrical  noftrum  can 
be  a member. 

7.  Every  candidate  for  admiffion  as  a Fellow 
of  the  fociety,  niuft  be  recommended  by  three  or 
more  Fellows,  on  their  perfonal  knowledge;  but  the 
recommendation  of  a Correfponding  or  Honorary 
Member,  may  be  founded  on  an  acquaintance  with 
his  charafler  or  writings. 

8.  The  recommendation,  containing  the  pro- 
feflion  and  place  of  abode  of  the  perfon  propofed 
for  ele&ion,  fhall  be  delivered  to  one  of  the  Secre- 
taries, and  firft  read  in  the  council ; that  they  may 
be  fatisfied  that  the  perfon  recommended  has  been 
informed  of  the  regulations  of  the  Society,  and  is 
eligible  according  to  its  ftatutes : It  fliall  then  be 
read  at  the  enfuing  meeting  of  the  Society,  and 
hung  up  in  the  common  meeting  room  for  three 
fuccceding  ordinary  meetings,  if  the  recommenda- 
tion be  of  an  honorary  or  correfponding  member  ; 

but 
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but  if  of  a fellow,  it  fhall  be  hung  up  for  fix  ordi- 
nary meetings ; and  on  the  laft  of  thefe  meetings, 
the  votes  fhall  be  taken  by  ballot,  if  eight  Fellows: 
be  prefent ; and  if  three  fourths  of  the  Fellows  pre- 
fent  ballot  in  favor  of  the  candidate,  he  fhall  be 
declared  duly  elecled. 

9.  If  it  appear  upon  the  ballot,  that  the  perfon 

1 

propofed,  is  not  elefted,  no  notice  thereof  fhall 
be  taken  in  the  minutes. 

f f 

10.  The  admiffion  of  every  perfon  who  may  be 
chofen  a Fellow,  fhall  be  at  fome  ordinary  meet- 
ing, when,  after  he  has  paid  his  admiffion  fine,  he 
fhall  fign  the  following  obligation ; viz. 

* "f  , - ~ • .....  » /•  ■ ry  4 f t f-f 

IFe  zvhofe  names  are  hereunto  fubfcribed , promife , 
that  iv e zvill  endeavour  to  promote  the  honour , and 
objerve  the  fatutes  and  regulations  of  the  Medical 
Society  of  London , as  long  as  zve  fhall  continue  Mem- 
hers  thereof. 

n.  The  Prefidcnt  fhall  then  take  him  by  the 
hand,  faying, 

In  the  namci  and  by  the  authority  of  the  Medical 
Society  of  London , I admit  you  a Fellow  thereof. 

12.  If  any  Correfpending  Member  fhall  come 
to  refide  in  London,  or  within  feven  miles  thereof, 
and  defire  to  continue  in  the  Societv,  notice  thereof 

fhall 
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Hiall  be  hung  up  in  the  meeting  room  for  three 
fuccefiive  nights  : and  on  the  third  he  fhall  be 
ba Hotted  for  as  a Fellow,  and  if  elected,  fhall  be 

admitted  on  making  the  ufual  payment  and  figning 

* * * 

ihe  obligation. 

13.  Any  Fellow,  going  to  refide  in  the  country 
fhall,.  if  he  defire  it,  be  confidered  as  a Correfpond- 

ing  Member  during  hisabfcncc. 

14.  Perfons  of  diftinguilhed  character,  eminently 

verfed  in  fciences  connected  with  medicine,  may  be 
elected  as  Honorary  Members. 

15.  Flonorary  and  Correfponding  Members, 
fhall  have  the  privilege  of  being  prefent  at  all 
meetings  of  the  Society. 

» r 

C H A P.  II. 

Of  the  Payment  of  Admifjion  Fines , Annual  Con- 
tributions^ (Sc. 

1.  Every  perfon  elefled  a Fellow,  fhall  pay  the 
fum  of  Two  Guineas , as  his  fine  of  admifiion,  and 
One  Guinea , for  his  firfl  vears  contribution. 

2.  Every  Fellow  fhall  pay  to  the  Society,  one 
guinea  annually. 

3.  If  any  Fellow  fhall  advance  the  fum  of  ten 
guineas  above  his  admifiion  fine,  or,  at  any  period, 

the 
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the  fame  him  above  all  arrears  then  due,  he  fhall 
be  exempted  from  all  future  payments. 

4.  No  fine,  or  annual  payment  is  expeBed  from 
Honorary  or  Correfponding  Members. 

5.  If  any  perfon  negleB  to  pay  his  admiflion 
fine  within  two  months  after  being  eleBed,  unlefs 
prevented  by  fome  unavoidable  impediment,  his 
eleBion  fhall  be  void,  and  he  {hall  be  incapable  of 
being  propofed  again  for  the  fpace  of  one  year. 

6.  No  perfon  fhall  have  a vote  in  the  Society, 
whofe  annual  contribution  is  unpaid. 

7.  If  any  Fellow  fhall  negleB  the  payment  of 
his  annual  contribution  for  two  years,  he  fhall,  at 
the  end  of  two  months  after  notice  thereof  has  been 
given  him  by  the  Secretary  without  effeB,  be  no 
longer  a member. 

C II  A P.  III. 

Of  the  Officers  and  Council ; and  their  election. 

1.  To  conduB  the  affairs  of  the  Society,  there 
fhall  be  annually  eleBed  a Prefident,  Treafurcr, 
Librarian,  three  Secretaries,  a Regiftcr,  and  the 
feven  following  Committees,  (each  confifling  of 
five  members)  who  together  fhall  conflitute  the 
Co  unci  1.. 


C O M M I T T E E S. 
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COMMITTEES. 

I.  Theory  and  Practice. 

II.  Anatotny  and  Phyfiology. 

III.  Surgery. 

IV.  Midwifery. 

V.  Materia  Me  die  a,  and  Pharmacy. 

VI.  Botany  and  Natural  Hifiory. 

VII.  Natural  Philofophy  and  Chemiftry. 

2.  This  election  fliall  be  by  ballot,  on  the  firft 
general  meeting. 

3.  A particular  fummons  fliall  be  lent  to  every 
Fellow  together  with  two  printed  lifts,  at  leaft  three 
days  before  the  time  of  ele&ion  : One  of  thefe 
lifts  fhall  contain  the  name  of  every  Fellow,  with 
marks  affixed,  fhewing  what  office  he  has  formerly 
held,  or  now  holds  in  the  Society.  The  other 
fhall  have  the  offices  printed,  with  blank  fpaces 
left  for  inferting  the  names  of  perfons  thought 
proper  for  each  department. 

4.  Every  Fellow  balloting,  fliall  deliver  his 
name  to  one  of  the  Secretaries,  and  afterwards 
put  either  the  printed  lift  filled  up,  or  a written 
one,  into  the  ballotting  box. 

5.  The  ballot  fhall  begin  as  foon  after  the  hour 
of  two,  as  eight  fellows  fliall  be  prefent ; and  be 
clofed  at  three  o’clock. 


6.  The 
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6.  The  fcrutiny  (hall  begin  at  three  o’clock,  and 
the  lifts  fhall  be  examined  by  an  officer,  together 
with  three  Scrutators,  drawn  by  lot  by  the 
Prefident. 

7.  Should  a lift  contain  more  names  to  fill  up 
any  department  than  are  proper,  the  irregular  part 
fhall  be  fet  afide,  and  the  remainder  taken,  as  if 
no  fuch  miftake  had  exifted. 

8.  No  perfon  fhall  be  eligible  to  any  office,  if 
twelve  months  in  arrear  when  the  lifts  are  ordered 
to  be  printed ; which  fhall  be  done  by  the  Council, 
eight  days  at  lead  before  the  eleflion. 

% 

g.  If  any  doubt  or  difficulty  fhould  arife  during 
the  elc&ion,  it  fhall  be  determined  by  the  majority 
of  the  Council  of  the  preceding  year  then  prefent. 

*1"  S .*’  ■ r ‘ # t ' ' I * J 1 * ^ ) i J , ' J • ^ t • • y > 

10.  If  any  vacancy  happen  between  the  anniver- 
farv  eletfions,  it  fhall  be  filled  up  by  ballot. 

« . 1 » : . j 1 < i*  > • 

. it 

CHAP.  IV. 

Z&y.  y J *Jt. ' > V*  OH  i >.  :1 

Of  the  Prefrdoit. 

1.  The  Prefident  fhall  take  the  chair  at  all  meet- 
ings of  the  Society.  He  fhall  regulate  all  debates, 
and  prevent  any  from  being  profecuted  upon  trivial 
fiibjcfks.  He  fhall  date  and  put  all  queftions,  ac- 
cording to  the  intention  of  the  movers.  He  fhall 

fummon 
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fummon  all  extraordinary  meetings  of  the  Society, 

and  enforce  the  execution  of  their  ftatutes. 

' 'e  ...  . » ► • • • 

2.  In  the  Prcfi  dent’s  abfence,  the  Treafurer,  or 
Librarian,  and  in  their  abfence,  the  fenior  member 
of  the  Council  or  Fellow  of  the  Society  who  is  pre- 
fent,  Ihall  take  the  chair  for  that  meeting. 

3.  The  Prefident,  fhall  have  a fecond  vote,  when 
the  fuffrages  are  equal. 

4.  The  Prefident,  whilft  in  the  chair,  shall  be 
covered,  except  when  addreffing  himfelf  to  the 
whole-  Society. 

,<  rf  , r*  '•  5,  < : , , , . . » I • » *ft  ■ ■ f * 
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CHAP.  V. 

Of  the  'Treafurer. 

1.  The  Treafurer,  or  fome  perfon  appointed  by 
him,  shall  receive  all  money  due  to,  and  pay  all 
money  due  from,  the  Society,  and  keep  an  account 
of  all  fuch  receipts  and  payments. 

2.  The  Treafurer’s  accounts  shall  be  audited  by 
the  Council  immediately  before  two  general  meet- 
ings of  the  Society,  or  at  any  other  time  when  they 
require  it. 

3.  No  fum  of  money  exceeding  five  pounds 
shall  be  paid,  except  by  order  of  the  Council. 


4.  All 
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4-  All  films  of  money  for  which  there  shall  be 
no  prefent  occafion,  shall  be  laid  out  in  fuch  fecu- 
rides  as  the  council  may  approve. 

CHAP.  VI. 

Of  the  Librarian , Library , and  Mufeum. 

1.  The  books  shall  be  properly  arranged,  and 
each  volume  diftinttly  numbered.  An  alphabetical 
catalogue  shall  be  kept  of  all  the  printed  books, 
expreffing  the  edition  of  each,  place  where  printed, 
date,  fize,  price,  and  number  as  it  Hands  in  the 
library.  A feparate  catalogue  shall  be  kept  of  the 
manuferipts,  ranged  under  proper  heads.  Thefe 
catalogues  shall  be  always  open  for  the  infpeclion 
of  every  member. 

2.  A printed  paper  shall  be  affixed  to  each  vo- 
lume, containing  the  name  of  the  Society,  the 
number  of  the  book,  and  an  abHraft  of  the  laws 
relating  to  the  receiving  and  returning  of  books  ; 
and  if  it  were  prefented  to  the  Society,  the  donor’s 
name  shall  be  entered  in  it. 

3.  Any  member  shall  have  the  liberty  at  Hated 
times  of  vifiting  the  library,  and  reading  and  taking 
extra&s  from  the  books  or  manuferipts. 

4.  Every  member  defiring  a book,  shall  apply 
for  it  between  the  hours  of  fix  and  eight  in  the 

evenings 
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fevenings  on  Mondays,  and  five  and  fix  on  other 
evenings,  and  shall  write  down  on  a flip  of  paper, 
the  number  and  title,  and  shall  lign  and  date  it : 
The  Librarian  or  his  deputy  shall  file  the  paper,  and 
deliver  it  back,  or  cancel  it,  when  the  book  is  re- 
turned to  the  library ; and  any  perfon  taking  a 
book  without  fuch  written  acknowledgment,  shall 
forfeit  three  times  its  value. 

5.  If  a book,  when  fent  for,  be  in  the  poffcffion  of 
another  member,  an  anfwer  shall  be  returned,  con- 
taining the  name  of  the  perfon  who  has  it,  and  the 
time  when  taken  out  of  the  library. 

6.  No  member  shall  have  more  than  two  volumes 
at  a time  in  his  pofTeffion. 

7.  Any  member  detaining  a pamphlet  or  volume 
in  duodecimo  above  one  week  ; an  oftavo  two 
weeks ; a quarto  three  weeks ; or  a folio  four 
weeks,  shall  be  liable  to  a penalty  of  one,  two, 
three,  or  four  shillings,  in  proportion  to  the  fize, 
for  each  week  he  shall  detain  it,  provided  fuch 
penalty  exceed  not  half  the  value  affixed  to  the 
book  by  the  council. 

8.  The  council  shall  defignate  certain  manuferipts 
and  books  of  value,  which  shall  not  be  taken  out 
of  the  library,  without  their  written  permiffion. 

9.  All  pamphlets  and  books  shall  remain  in  the 
library  for  the  fpace  of  one,  two,  three,  or  four 

weeks, 
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weeks,  (according  to  their  fize,)  after  they  have 
been  received. 

10.  A member  who  {hall  lofe,  or  injure  a book 
belonging  to  the  Society,  shall  replace  it,  or  make 
fuch  compenfation  as  the  council  may  think  proper. 

11.  No  member,  without  leave  of  the  Librarian 
or  his  deputy,  shall  take  any  book  from  its  place. 

12.  All  books  shall  be  returned  before  the  gene- 
ral meeting  in  March,  for  the  infpe&ion  of  the 
Librarian  on  entering  into  his  office.  Every  per- 
fon  neglecting  to  return  a book  at  that  time,  shall 
forfeit  half  its  value. 

' • i , ' • ■ • r ■ • * : \r.  . -I 

13.  No  book  shall  be  purchafed,  unlefs  by  order 
of  council. 

• % * i . • ' it  * } ' ■'.> ! i i *!,.*’? 4 a.  v • n 

% 

14.  No  book  or  pamphlet  shall,  at  any  meeting, 
be  buffered  to  lie  on  the  table,  excepting  thofe 
prefented  the  fame  evening. 

15.  The  Librarian  shall  alfo  have  the  care  of  the 
mufeum,  no  article  whereof  shall  be  removed  with- 
out his  permiffion. 


C H A P. 
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C H A P.  VII. 

• t • \ * • . 

r 

Of  the  Secretaries . 


1.  There  shall  be  three  Secretaries;  viz.  Two 
in  ordinary,  and  One  for  foreign  correfpondence. 

2.  All  papers  intended  for  the  ufe  of  the  Society, 
shall  be  delivered  to  one  of  the  Secretaries,  who 
shall  lay  them  before  the  Council. 

3.  The  Secretaries  shall  read  the  minutes  of  th» 
former  meeting,  and  alfo  any  papers  which  have 
been  referred  to  the  Society  by  the  Council. 

*;**'•;!  . ► • ‘ i 1 • • i t : 

4.  They  fliall  mark  the  time  wThen  any  paper  is 
delivered  to  them,  that  no  perfon  may  be  robbed 
of  the  title  to  a new  thought  or  difcovery. 

5.  One  of  the  Secretaries  shall  officiate  at  all 
meetings  of  the  Council. 


C H A P.  VIII. 

Of  the  Regifler. 

1.  The  Regiller  shall  condua  the  writings  and 
correfpondence  of  the  Society. 

2.  lie  shall  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Society 

and  Council,  and,  keep  the  minutes  fairly ’entered 
in  the  proper  Books. 


3.  He 


g.  He  shall  prepare  anfwers  to  all  Letters  on 
bufinefs  relative  to  the  Society,  and,  prcferve  copies 
of  them. 

4.  He  shall  fummon  the  Members  to  General 
and  Special  meetings,  and,  prepare  the  bufinefs  of 
the  Anniverfary  Feflival,  and  all  extraordinaiy 
meetings. 

5.  He  shall  fill  up  the  Diplomas  of  Honorary 
and  Correfponding  members,  and3  fend  them  to  the 
perfon  figning  the  certificate  of  fuch  members. 

6.  He  shall  fend  the  ufual  Letter  to  all  newly 
defied  members. 

7.  He  shall  take  notice  of  all  members  in  arrears 
to  the  Society,  and,  admonish  them  of  it. 

8.  He  shall  take  charge  of  all  papers  relative  to 
the  Society,  and,  keep  them  properly  arranged, 
and,  if  required,  corred  the  Prefs  of  fuch  as  are 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

9.  He  shall  take  care  that  the  infurance  of  the 
Society’s  property  be  regularly  paid. 

C H A P. 

Of  the  Council. 

1.  The  Council  shall  chufe  from  among  their 
own  members,  two  chairmen  annually,  who  shall 
take  the  chair  alternately. 


2.  They 
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2.  They  shall  meet  every  Monday  evening  at 
feven  o’clock,  and  have  the  power  of  adjourning 
to  any  future  day. 

3.  An  extraordinary  meeting  of  the  Council  may 
be  held  at  any  time  by  order  of  the  Prefident,  one 
of  the  Secretaries  giving  notice  of  fuch  meeting  to 
every  Member. 

4.  Five  Members  shall  be  empowered  to  tranfaft 
bufinefs. 

5.  All  matters  of  complaint  shall  be  firft  laid  be- 
fore the  Council,  who  shall  bring  fuch  only,  as 
they  cannot  adjuft,  before  the  Society. 

6.  The  Council  shall  record  their  proceedings 
in  a book  kept  for  that  purpofe. 


CHAP.  X. 

Of  the  ordinary  Meetings  of  the  Society. 

i*  The  Society  shall  meet  on  every  Monday,  at 
the  hour  of  eight  in  the  evening. 

2.  When  feven  Fellows  are  prefent  they  shall 
proceed  to  bufinefs. 

3.  The  book  of  Statutes  shall  lie  on  the  table 
before  the  Prefident. 
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4.  Bufinefs 
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4-  Bufinefs  shall  begin  by  reading  the  lift  of 
perfons  propofed  as  vifitors  ; who  may  be  admitted 
by  order  of  the  Prefident. 

5.  The  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  shall 
be  read;  but  no  part  of  them  difcuffed  till  the 
whole  has  been  read  over,  and  fuch  as  are  not  ob- 
jected to,  shall  ftand  confirmed. 

6.  Certificates  in  favor  of  Candidates  for  ad- 
miffion  into  the  Society  shall  then  be  read,  and 
ballots  taken  for  thofe  whofe  recommendations  have 
been  a fufficient  time  before  the  Society. 

7.  Medical  intelligence,  or  extracts  of  letters 
may  next  be  laid  before  the  Society. 

8.  Papers  referred  to  the  confideration  of  the 
Society  by  the  Council,  shall  be  read. 

9.  No  new  bufinefs  shall  be  entered  on  after  the 
hour  of  nine. 

CHAP.  XI. 

Of  the  General  Meetings. 

1.  There  shall  be  two  general  meetings  every 
year ; one  on  the  eighth  day  of  March,  and  the 
other  on  the  firft  Monday  in  November. 


2.  At 
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2.  At  the  firft  of  thefe  meetings, 

i.  The  Officers  and  Council  shall  be  defied. 

ii.  A Member  shall  be  defied  to  deliver  the 

Annual  Oration  the  fucceeding  year. 

iii.  The  Oration  shall  then  be  delivered. 

iv.  The  names  of  the  fuccefsful  Candidates 

for  the  honorary  medals  shall  then  be 
announced  by  the  Prefident. 

v.  The  Secretary  shall  read  the  return  of 
the  newly-elefled  Officers  and  Council, 
and  declare  the  queftions  propofed  for 
the  Fothergillian  medals,-  for  the  two 
enfuing  years. 

3.  The  Member  defied  to  deliver  the  Annual 
Oration,  shall  within  one  month  fignify  to  one  of 
the  Secretaries,  whether  he  accepts  or  declines  that 
honor,  and  in  the  latter  cafe  another  Member 
shall  be  chofen  in  his  Head,  at  the  firft  fucceeding 
ordinary  meeting. 

4.  The  fecond  general  meeting  shall  be  for  con- 
fidering  the  ftate  of  the  Society,  examining  the 
books,  fettling  the  accounts,  and  for  making  fuch 
alterations  and  additions  to  the  laws  of  the  Society 
as  may  be  thought  neceffary. 

D 2 


5.  Befides 
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5-  Pcddes  the  two  general  meetings  above  men- 
tioned, a general  meeting  shall  be  called  by  the 
Prefident  and  Council  at  any  time  when  the  in- 
tereft  of  the  Society  may  feem  to  require  it,  they 
giving  notice  thereof  to  each  Fellow,  at  lead  one 
week  previous  to  fuch  meeting. 

CHAP.  XII. 

Of  the  Medals. 

1.  The  Society  refolve  to  give  annually,  to  the 
author  of  the  bed  didertation  on  a fubjeft  propofed 
by  them,  a gold  medal,  value  ten  guineas,  cal- 
led the  Fothergillian  medal,  for  which  the  learned 
of  all  countries  are  invited  as  Candidates. 

2.  The  quedion  for  this  medal  shall  be  deter- 
mined at  the  meeting  of  the  Society  preceding  the 
general  meeting  in  March. 

3.  Each  didertation  shall  be  delivered  to  the 
Secretary,  in  the  Latin,  English,  or  French  lan- 
guage, on  or  before  the  drd  day  of  November. 

4.  With  it  shall  be  delivered  a fealed  packet, 

with  fome  motto  or  device  on  the  outdde ; and 

. 

within,  the  author’s  name  and  defignation ; and  the 
fame  motto  or  device  shall  be  put  upon  the  dider- 
tation, that  the  Society  may  know  how  to  addrefs 
the  fuccefsful  Candidate. 


5.  No 
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5-  No  paper  with  the  name  of  the  author  affixed, 
can  be  received ; and  if  the  author  of  any  paper 
shall  difcover  himfelf  to  the  Council,  or  to  any 
Member  thereof,  fuch  paper  shall  be  excluded 
from  all  competition  for  the  medal. 

6.  All  the  differtations,  the  fuccefsful  one  ex- 
cepted, shall  be  returned,  if  defired,  with  the  fealed 
packets  unopened. 

7.  The  Society  propofe  to  give  Two  Silver 
medals  annually  : One  of  which  shall  be  adjudged 
for  the  bell  Effay  or  Effays,  read  before  the  Society 
within  the  Year,  written  by  a Fellow;  the  other 
for  the  bell  Effay,  or  Effays,  by  a Correspond- 
ing Member,  or  by  any  perfon,  not  a Member 
of  the  Society. 

8.  Any  Gentleman  who  has  had  the  honor  of 
acquiring  the  Fothergillian  Medal,  cannot  come 
into  competition  for  the  Silver  Medal,  at  the 
adjudication  of  the  Medals  in  the  enfuing  Tear. 

9.  The  adjudication  of  the  Medals  shall  be  veiled 
in  the  Council. 

C H A P.  XIII. 

Of  Papers  for  Publication. 

1.  Such  papers  as  have  been  read  in  the  Society 
shall  be  referred  to  the  confideration  of  the  Council, 

and 
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and  no  paper  shall  be  publiflied  unlefs  two  thirds 
ballot  in  its  favour. 

2.  No  paper  shall  be  taken  out  of  poifeffion 
of  the  Secretary,  after  it  has  been  approved  of  for 
publication,  nor  shall  any  alteration  be  made  in  it 
without  the  confent  of  the  Council  and  author. 

3.  No  Member  of  the  Council  shall  vote  or  be 
prefent,  when  the  propriety  of  publifhing  any  of 
his  own  papers  is  agitated. 

4.  No  requeft  for  printing  the  Anniverfary  Ora- 
tion shall  be  valid,  unlefs  confirmed  by  the 
Council. 

5.  Each  Fellow  of  the  Society,  whofe  contribu- 
tion is  not  in  arrear  twelve  months,  shall  receive 
gratis  from  the  Librarian,  one  copy  of  fuch  Me- 
moirs as  may  be  publifhed  from  time  to  time  after 
his  admilfion. 

CHAP.  XIV. 

Of  Benefactions  to  the  Society. 

Every  perfon  who  shall  make  any  valuable  pre- 
fent to  the  Society,  shall  receive  their  thanks ; and 
have  his  name  regiftered  in  the  catalogue  of  bene- 
faftors,  with  an  account  of  his  donation. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XV. 

Of  Vifitors. 

Each  Member  shall  have  the  privilege  of  pro- 
pofing  two  vifitors  at  any  ordinary  meeting  of  the 
Society,  and  at  the  general  meeting  on  the  8th.  of 
March ; whofe  names  shall  be  entered  in  a lift;  and 
they  shall  be  introduced  as  foon  as  it  has  been  read 
over ; and  no  vifitor  shall  afterwards  be  admitted 
without  particular  order  from  the  Prefident. 

C PI  A P.  XVI. 

General  Laws. 

1.  All  Members  shall  pay  implicit  obedience  to 
the  Prefident,  in  the  execution  of  his  office. 

2.  Any  perfon  intending  to  fpeak  in  this  Society, 
shall  rife  and  addrefs  himfelf  to  the  Prefident. 

3.  No  Member  shall  fpeak  more  than  twice  upon 
any  fubje£l,  until  all  the  Members  prefent,  inclined 
to  fpeak,  shall  have  delivered  their  fentiments. 

4.  When  the  determination  of  the  Society  is  re- 
quired on  a queftion,  it  shall  be  taken  by  ballot,  i 
fo  demanded  by  any  Fellow. 

5.  No  queftion  shall  be  put  on  any  motion,  un- 
lefs  the  motion  be  feconded. 

6.  When 


6.  When  a motion  is  made  and  feconded,  any 
Fellow  may  move  that  the  fenfe  of  the  Society  be 
taken  whether  filch  queftion  shall  be  put. 

7.  All  queftio ns,  excepting  thofe  for  which  it  is 
otherwife  provided,  shall  be  determined  by  a ma- 
jority of  the  Fellows  prefent. 

8.  No  Member  shall  vote  by  proxy. 

g.  The  Society  shall  have  power  to  adjourn  for 
any  time  during  the  fummer  feafon,  fo  that  the  ad- 
journment shall  not  extend  beyond  the  month  of 
September;  and  alfo  from  the  Monday  preceding 
Chriftmas-Day,  to  any  time  not  exceeding  the  laft 
Monday  in  January. 

10.  The  Council  shall  neverthelefs  have  power 
during  fuch  adjournment,  to  meet  as  often  as  they 
shall  find  it  requifite,  in  order  to  tranfaft  fuch 
bufinefs,  and  arrange  fuch  papers  as  may  come 
before  them. 

CHAP.  XVII. 

Of  the  making  and  repealing  Regulations. 

1.  No  new  laws  or  regulations  shall  be  made, 
nor  old  ones  repealed  or  altered,  but  at  the  fecond 
general  meeting  of  the  Society,  or  fuch  fpecial  gene- 
ral meeting  as  shall  at  any  time  be  fummoned  for 
that  purpofe. 


2.  The 
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•t.  The  making  of  new,  and  altering  of  old  laws, 
or  regulations,  shall  be  firft  propofed  in  Council ; 
and  if  fuch  propofition  be  approved,  it  shall  be  read 
in  the  Society  at  leaft  one  month  before  a general 
meeting,  and  hung  up  in  the  Society’s  room  until 
that  time,  when  the  queftion  refpe&ing  it  shall  be 
determined  by  ballot. 

3.  If  two  thirds  of  the  Fellows  prefent  ballot  in 
favour  of  the  propofed  regulation,  it  shall  be  de- 
clared a law  of  the  Society. 


SECTION 
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SECTION  III. 

Hints  rejpefting  Female  Char  after .* 

Keep  within  the  rear  of  your  affe&ion, 

Out  of  the  fhot  and  danger  of  defire  ; 

The  charieft  maid  is  prodigal  enough. 

If  fhe  unmade  her  beauty  to  the  moon  ; 

Virtue  itfelf  ’fcapes  not  calumnious  flrokes. 

wAlS  the  Ledger  breathes  a fpirit  of  be- 
nevolence and  chaftity,  which  has  hitherto 
diflinguifhed  it  from  moll  other  periodical 
publications,  I doubt  not  but  the  following 
lines,  will  find  a place  in  a repofitory  fo 
friendly  to  humanity,  virtue,  and  the  in- 
terefts  of  the  fair  fex. 

There  is  a principle  implanted  in  human 
nature,  which  excites  a propenfity  in  each 
fex  towards  the  other,  at  a very  early  pe- 
riod of  life ; and  fupports  an  attachment 
to  the  latefl  moments  of  it.  It  is  the  grate- 
ful gift  of  heaven  to  every  foil,  and  to  all 
degrees  of  people ; to  the  beggar  equally 

with 


♦ Printed  in  the  Monthly  Ledger,  V.  p.  635. 
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with  the  prince  on  the  throne  : the  tyrant 
cannot  deftroy  it,  nor  can  edifts  quench 
the  flame  ; but  in  all  civilized  Societies  it 
has  been  found  requifite  to  reftrain  it  from 
exceeding  the  limits  of  policy  and  good 
government  ; I fay,  becaufe  the  com- 
plicated interefts  of  Society  demand  re- 
ftriftions  which  are  unknown,  and  un- 
neceflary  where  the  property  is  in  common 
with  the  people ; and  likewife,  on  ac- 
count of  the  increafe  of  this  propenfity 
in  countries  where  civilization,  luxury  and 
refinement,  have  enervated  the  minds  of 
the  people.  For  in  nations  of  rude  virtue, 
and  Ample  manners,  it  fails  in  its  vigour, 
as  might  be  proved  from  the  moll  authen- 
tic hiflories.  Hence,  as  mankind  increafed 
and  approached  nearer  a ftate  of  refine- 
ment, the  inftitution  of  marriage  was  more 
neceflary,  to  the  fecurity  and  happinefs  of 
the  community.  And  it  had  very  early, 
the  countenance  of  the  wifelt  lawgivers  ; 
which  fecurity  in  Society,  of  the  property 
of  every  individual,  is  liable  to  produce  a 
defire,  to  accumulate  more  than  is  necef- 
fary  to  the  fupport  of  the  pofleflor,  and 
mull;  at  once  procure  power  and  ambition, 

which 
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which  terminate  in  luxury.  Whenever  a 
people  acquire  this  ftate  of  refinement  with 
it's  concomitants  ; natural  propenfities 
and  affeftions,  oftentimes  yield  to  policy 
and  fchemes  of  aggrandifement.  Love, 
which  ffiould  be  fpontaneous,  and  free  as 
the  air  we  breathe,  is  bartered  for  gold  and 
filver ; and  thofe  laudable  palfions  which 
are  unreftrained  in  ruder  countries,  are 
turned  out  of  their  natural  dire&ion, 
and  conveyed  into  channels  of  cold  pru- 
dence, ambition  and  power.  Thus  the 
health  and  vigour  of  nations  undergo  re- 
volutions as  certain  and  progrelfive  almoft 
as  the  planets.  In  the  prefent  period,  where 
men  and  women  have  too  often  a price  affix- 
ed upon  their  affeftions,  by  the  avarice  ol 
parents,  or  the  luxury  of  the  times  ; it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  by  thofe  who  com 
fider  the  propenfities  of  mankind,  that 
human  nature,  thus  unnaturally  reftrained, 
ffiould  exceed  the  reftriftions  of  policy  and 
human  laws.  But  a perfon  of  humanity, 
who  contemplates  objefts  with  a fenfe  of 
his  own  frailty,  will  ever  be  indulgent  to  the 
deviations  of  his  fellow-creatures  ; and  re- 
collefting  the  various  means  by  which  an 

unfufpicious 
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unrufpicious  maid  may  be  feduced,  and  her 
peace  and  innocence  annihilated  ; he  will 
pity  while  he  condemns. 

Nor  with  the  guilty  world  upbraid 
The  fortunes  of  a wretch  betray’d  ; 

But  o’er  her  failing  call  a veil, 

Remembering  he  himfelf  is  frail. 

Brooks’s  Female  Seducer. 

As  I have  been  long  converfant  with  the 
unfortunate  part  of  the  fex  ; I am  enabled 
to  relate  the  moft  affecting  hiftories  of  the 
origin  of  thefe  misfortunes.  But  as  this 
would  render  more  public  the  poifonous 
arts  of  deceit,  which  have  been  too  fuc- 
cefsfully  practifed,  I fhall  not  make  your 
magazine  the  vehicle  of  fedu&ion,  but. 
acknowledge  that  many  an  innocent  crea- 
ture has  verified  the  poets  alfe&ing  def- 
cription. 


Long  (lie  flourifli’d, — 

Grew  fweet  to  fenfe  and  lovely  to  the  eye  ; 

Till  at  the  laft,  a cruel  fpoiler  came, 

Crop’t  this  fair  rofe,  and  rifled  all  its  fweetnefs, 
Then  call  it  like  a loathfome  weed  away. 


Rowe, 
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The  means  however  I know  are  not  a 
few,  and  the  unguarded  moments  amongft 
even  the  innocent  part  of  the  female  fex 
not  unfrequent ; which  are  truths  that 
every  woman  fhould  profit  by,  and  every 
parent  fhould  regard,  in  order  to  obviate 
the  influence  of  avarice  in  their  conduft  ; 
in  bartering  the  affeflions  and  pafhons  of 
their  offspring  for  mercenary  advantages, 
which  were  defigned  for  happinefs,  for  joy 
and  comfort. 


For  marriage  is  a matter  of  more  worth, 

Than  to  be  dealt  in  by  attorneyfhip. 

As  the  unfufpicious,  in  that  moment 
wherein  innocence  is  not  upon  the  guard, 
may  be  led  into  that  diffreffed  fituation, 
from  which  too  few  return,  more  from  the 
contempt  they  meet  with  from  their  ac- 
quaintance, than  from  a vicious  difpofition; 
how  important  is  it  to  cultivate  a fpirit  of 
compafhon  that  endeavours  to  reclaim  and 
proteft;  a friend,  thus  fuddenly  plunged  into 
diftrefs  ; inftead  of  that  ufual  difregard 
which  drives  the  unhappy  viffim  from  the 

example 
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example  of  virtuous  company,  to  a courfe 
of  conduct  which  at  firft  fhe  was  incapa- 
ble of  purfuing. 

Alas,  thofe  flirinking  friends  decline, 

Nor  longer  own  that  form  divine  ; 

With  fear  they  mark  the  following  cry, 

And  from  the  lonely  trembler  fly  : 

Or  backward  drive  her  ©n  the  coaft, 

Where  peace  was  wreck’d  and  honour  loft. 

From  earth  thus  hoping  aid  in  vain, 

To  heavgn  not  daring  to  complain  ; 

No  truce  by  hoftile  clamour  given, 

And  from  the  face  of  friendfhip  driv’n. 

The  nymph  finks  proftrate  on  the  ground 
With  all  her  weight  of  woes  around. 

Brooks’s  Female  Seducer. 

In  this  recent  agony  of  diftrefs,  fometimes 
indeed  the  hand  of  pity,  of  friendfhip,  and 
of  humanity,  has  been  extended,  and  fel- 
dom  in  vain.  There  is  no  ftate  demands 
more  movingly  the  tear  of  companion ; 
nor  is  there  any  more  worthy  to  touch  the 
bofom  of  either  fex  with  fympathy,  and 
animate  it  to  afford  protection.  May  I, 
fair  readers,  induce  you  thus  to  think  and 
act  towards  your  unfortunate  filters,  before 


vice 
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vice  becomes  habitual,  and  the  amiable 
characters  of  fenfibility  and  affection  are 
converted  into  a polluted  channel.  Some 
who  once  feemed  devoted  to  deftruction, 
I now  have  the  happinefs  to  be  acquainted 
with,  who  have  lived  to  blefs  and  animate 
the  attachments  of  their  hu  (bands,  and  the 
pious  refolutions  of  the  fruit  of  their  affec- 
tions ; what  a fource  of  happinefs  muff 
you  acquire,  fhould  your  charitable  endea- 
vours be  crowned  with  fuccefs,  and  allow 
you  to  join  the  amiable  author  of  the  Fool 
of  Quality  in  his  cheating  invitation. 


Lovely  penitent,  arife, 

Come  and  claim  thy  kindred  Ikies ; 
Come,  thy  filter  angels  fay. 

Thou  haft  wept  thy  ftains  away. 


You  have  an  example  of  benevolence, 
in  the  decifion  of  Chrift,  which  the  more 
you  contemplate,  the  more  your  fympathy 
will  be  excited  towards  the  unfortunate  of 
your  fex,  and  the  more  readily  your  for- 
givenefs  and  afhftance  will  be  extended  to 
them,  in  that  ftate  of  diftrefs,  when  the 
mind  is  not  irreclaimable  ; which  example 

infpired 


infpired  the  moral  bard  in  his  Meafure  for 
Meafure. 


How  would  you  be, 

If  he,  who  is  the  top  of  judgment,  fhould 
But  judge  you  as  you  are.  — 

i ’ 

Hitherto,  I have  pleaded  for  pity  to- 
ward thofe  who  have  really  deviated  from 
the  paths  of  chaftity,  when  rigid  virtue 
may  have  fome  pretext  for  admitting  neg- 
left  and  contempt  of  the  unfortunate  ; but 
humanity  mull  be  fhocked  at  the  facility 
with  which  many  perfons  of  each  fex  re- 
ceive infinuations  againft  the  reputation  of 
innocent  females,  of  a certain  gaiety  or  ra- 
ther elegance  of  behaviour  ; and,  who  in- 
ftead  of  investigating  the  truth  by  indulgent 
candour,  or  fufpending  their  credulity,  or 
reflections,  from  a consideration  of  what 
they  would  wifh  others  to  do,  were  they 
m the  fame  predicament,  are  too  liable 
to  breathe  the  whifper  of  calumny  into 
public  report ; which  added  to  a cold  in- 
difference of  treatment,  form  the  mofl  likely 
methods  of  driving  the  injured  innocent  to 
realize,  what  detraftion  alone  firft  fabri- 
cated. 
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Thefe  reflexions  are  not  the  refult  of 
mere  {peculation,  but  are  deduced  from 
examples  in  real  life,  where  I have  taken 
fome  pains  to  tear  away  the  obloquy  which 
has  been  thrown  over  fome  young  women 
of  my  acquaintance,  and  to  reftore  the 
diamond  of  female  innocence  to  its  genuine 
luftre  and  value  ; but,  as  this  effay  is  al- 
ready extended  to  a confiderable  length,  I 
fhall  conclude  it  in  the  words  of  an  emi- 
nent W riter,  addrelfed  to  young  women. 
“ Nothing  can  be  more  certain,  than  that 
your  fex  is,  on  every  account,  intitled  to 
the  fhelter  of  ours ; your  foftnefs,  weak- 
nefs,  timidity,  and  tender  reliance  on  man ; 
your  helplefs  condition  in  yourfelves,  and 
his  fuperior  ftrength  for  labour,  ability  for 
defence,  and  fortitude  in  trial  ; your  tacit 
acknowledgment  of  thefe,  and  frequent  ap- 
. plication  for  his  aid,  in  fo  many  winning 
ways,  concur  to  form  a plea,  which  nothing 
can  difallow  or  withfland,  but  brutality.” 
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SECTION  IV. 

Hints  for  Efablijhi?ig  a Society  for  pro - 
moting  iifeful  Literature.* 

nn 

-L  H E benefits  that  refult  from  the  mod 
important  difcoveries,  as  well  as  the  incon- 
veniencies  to  which  they  are  liable,  depend 
chiefly  upon  the  application  of  them  to 
the  purpofes  of  fociety.  There  is  fcarcely 
a blefling  that  may  not  be  perverted,  and 
inftead  of  being  cheriflred  for  the  promo- 
tion of  happinefs,  may  become  a fource  of 
mifery  and  injuftice. 

In  the  hiftory  of  modern  difcoveries, 
none  appear  of  more  importance  than  the 
invention  of  the  mariner’s  compafs,  and 
the  art  of  printing,  and  they  equally  con- 
firm the  truth  of  this  pofition.  The  firE 
or  thefe  difcoveries  gave  us  a new  hemif- 
phere,  aided  by  the  capacious  genius  of 
Columbus,  and  might  appear  peculiarly 

* Firft  Panted  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  anno 
1780.  Vo I.  ,50.  p.  183. 
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calculated  to  promote  the  general  good 
of  mankind  ; but  avarice  and  injuftice  have 
tarnifhed  the  glory  of  the  Neapolitan  dif- 
covery*  which,  while  it  doubled  to  us  the 
globe,  in  proportion  multiplied  rapine,  and 
tended  to  diminifh  the  inhabitants  of  both 
the  old  and  new  hemifpheres. 

It  is  not,  however,  my  defign  to  dwell 
upon  this  fubjeft : but  to  turn  my  attention 
to  that  of  printing,  the  effefts  of  which  are 
obvious,  and  immediately  interefl  all  ranks 
of  the  community  ; as,  upon  thofe  prin- 
ciples which  literary  produfiions  imprefs 
upon  the  mind,  the  manners  and  condufi 
of  individuals  are  in  a great  meafure  form- 
ed ; hence  it  becomes  the  duty  of  fociety, 
to  ufe  every  endeavour  to  prevent  the  in- 
juries, and  fecure  the  benefits  which  may 
refult  from  fuch  produ&ions.  Whilft  we 
abhor  and  withfland  the  cruel  and  bloody 
edifts  of  power  and  bigotry,  which  in  a 
fingle  page  configns  thoufands  to  death,  or 
robs  them  of  thofe  rights  and  privileges 
that  are  dearer  than  life,  let  us  not  be  in- 

* Flavio  Givia,  a native  of  Amalfi  made  this  difcovery 
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different  to  the  (low,  infidious,  and  not 
]efs  dangerous  influence  that  flows  from 
the  abufe  of  the  prefs,  in  publications, 
either  immediately  or  ultimately  unfriendly 
to  virtue. 

On  this  fubjeft  I have  frequently  turned 
my  thoughts,  and  as  often  wifhed  that  a 
remedy  adequate  to  the  evil  could  be 
adopted,  where  probably  it  might  be  done, 
by  exciting  the  public  to  the  eftablifhment. 
of  a Society  for  -promoting  ufeful  'Literature . 

In  France,  literary  patronage  is  fafhion- 
able  among  the  great ; but  in  this  country 
we  boafl  of  no  Mecaenas,  the  patronage  of 
affluence  being  principally  devoted  to  a 
political  line.  The  fingle  prote&ion  in- 
deed of  the  greatefl  individual  would  avail 
but  little,  and  would,  at  the  bell,  ultimately 
expire  with  the  patron  ; but  could  popu- 
lar patronage  be  excited,  it’s  permanency 
would  be  certain,  it’s  extent  ample,  and 
the  means  adequate  to  the  neceffary  end. 


When 
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When  an  author,  by  much  expence  of 
labour  and  time,  informs  and  improves  the 
community  by  his  publications,  it’s  patron- 
age is  undoubtedly  due  to  him  ; the  mem- 
bers of  it  are  his  debtors  for  the  inftr.uftion 
he  has  fpontaneoufly  diffufed  ; and  what  a 
pleafure  mull  it  afford  a generous  public, 
united  in  a Society  for  promoting  ufeful  Lite- 
rature, to  encourage,  by  fome  fuitable  gra- 
tuity, the  ingenious  labours  of  an  indigent, 
but  ufeful  writer!  Hadfuch  a fyftem  been  a- 
dopted,  theamiable,  but  unfortunate  author, 
wliofe  Travels  through  North  America, 
afforded  a large  and  ufeful  ext  raft  in  your 
Magazine  for  february  lad,  had  not  mifera- 
bly  perifhed,  through  want,  in  the  metro- 
polis of  a literary  nation.* 

When 


* The  following  Indian  Grant  was  made  to  Captain 
Carver  in  the  year  1767,  which  I introduce  here  to  re- 
cord a fa&,  highly  creditable  to  the  Indian  character. 
After  the  independence  of  America,  the  governing  powers 
there,  treated  with  the  Indians  for  the  ceflion  of  certain 
lands  ; but  in  every  treaty,  the  latter  fcrupuloufly  ex- 
cepted the  immenfe  tra£t,  formerly  conveyed  to  Captain 
Carver.  Owing  to  this circnmftance  the  lands  included  in 
his  Grant,  could  not  be  conveyed  to  fettlers  and  purchafers 
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When  the  fituation  of  an  author  is 
above  the  want  of  a pecuniary  gratuity, 
the  Society  might  evince  their  approbation 
of  his  labours  by  honorary  rewards.  In 
fuch  a lift  we  might  expeft  the  rival  of 
Livy,  in  the  author  of  the  hiftories  of  Scot- 
land, Charles  the  fifth,  and  North  America : 
The  learned  Bryant,  whofe  analyfis  has  fo 
amply  developed  the  chaos  of  antient  my- 
thology : 


till  the  year  1796.  What  a fortune!  Had  he  lived  to 
poflefs  this  land,  the  man  who  died  through  want,  might 
have  become  the  wealthieft  freeholder  in  the  world  ! I 
have  made  application  to  the  ruling  powers  in  America 
in  favour  of  his  furviving  orphan  daughter,  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  following  Indian  Grant. 

“ To  Jonathan  Carver,  a chief  under  the  mod  mighty 
“ and  potent  George  the  third,  kirig  of  the  Englilh  and 
other  nations  ; the  fame  of  whofe  courageous  warriors 
have  reached  ©ur  ears,  and  has  been  more  fully  told  us 
by  our  good  brother  Jonathan  aforefaid,  whom  we  re- 
joice to  fee  come  among  us,  and  bring  us  good  news 
“ from  his  country.  We,  chiefs  of  the  Naudowifhes, 
“ who  have  hitherto  fet  our  feals,  do  by  thcfe  prefents  for 
ourfelves  and  heirs  for  ever,  in  return  for  the  many 
“ prefents,  and  other  good  fervices  done  by  the  faid  Jona- 
“ than  to  ourfelves  and  allies,  give,  grant  and  convey  to 
“ him  the  faid  Jonathan,  and  to  his  heirs  and  afligns  for 
ever,  the  whole  of  a certain  tradt  or  territory  of  land, 
- boundcd  as  follows  ; ("viz.)  from  the  fall  of  St.  An- 
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thology:  The  modern  Pliny  in  the  claflb 
cal  Melmoth  : The  biographical  Johnfon  : 
The  elegant  author  of  the  Rife  and  Fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire  ; as  well  as  many  ufeful 
and  moral  writers  of  the  prefent  period. 

“ thony,  running  on  the  caff  banks  of  the  Mifliffippi, 
“ nearly  South-eaft,  as  far  as  the  South  end  of  Lake 
“ Nepin,  where  the  Chipeway  River  joins  the  Miffiffipi, 
“ and  from  thence  eaftward  five  days  travel,  as  counting 
<c  twenty  Englifh  miles  per  day,  and  from  thence  again 
“ to  the  fall  of  St.  Anthony,  on  a dire£t  ftraight  line. 
“ We  do  for  ourfelves,  heirs  and  afligns,  for  ever,  give 
“ unto  the  faid  Jonathan,  his  heirs  and  afligns,  forever, 
“ all  the  faid  lands,  with  all  the  trees,  rocks  and  rivers 
“ therein,  referving  for  ourfelves  and  heirs,  the  foie 
“ liberty  of  hunting  and  fifhing  on  land  not  planted  or 
“ improved  by  the  faid  Jonathan,  his  heirs  and  afligns,  to 
“ which  we  have  affixed  our  refpedlive  feals,  at  the  great 
“ Cave,  May  the  firft,  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and 
“ fixty-feven.” 
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Were  fuch  a Society  properly  eftablifhed 
and  liberally  fupported,  its  encouragement 
might  be  ftill  more  amply  extended,  and 
its  objedts  multiplied.  Its  refources,  I 
doubt  not,  would  Toon  enable  it  to  propofe 
Prize  Oueftions  for  the  exercife  and  encou- 
ragement of  genius  and  abilities.  The  wi- 
dows and  orphans  of  thofe  who  have  la- 
boured ufefully  in  literature,  would  like- 
wife  appear  fuitable  objedls  for  participat- 
ing in  the  liberality  of  fuch  a Society,  and  the 
memory  of  departed  genius  be  revived  in 
marble,  or  other  monuments  of  grateful 
refpedf.  Although  thefe  might  outlive 
their  literary  produdlions,  or  convey  their 
merits  to  more  diftant  poflerity,  yet  an 
honorary  teftimony  of  departed  merit,  af- 
fords a plealing  excitement  to  the  living 
candidate  for  fame,  and  cherifhes  a noble 
emulation  to  furvive  temporary  exiftence. 

A Society  thus  calculated  to  promote  li- 
terature, in  proportion  as  it  'patronized 
truth  and  virtue,  would  not  only  be  ena- 
bled in  time  to  accomplifh  the  defirable 
end  of  its  inftitution,  but  likewife  to  raife 
a ftru&ure  for  its  accommodation,  with  a 
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library  for  general  ufe  ; and,  by  thus  open- 
ing an  eafy  and  agreeable  path  for  ufeful 
knowledge,  would  afford  the  pleafing  fatis- 
faftion  of  gradually  introducing  a national 
tafte  for  literature,  and  rendering  it  fub- 
fervient  to  the  befl  interefts  of  virtue  and 
religion. 

London,  April  20,  1780. 

In  the  year  1790 — A Society  entitled. 
The  Society  for  the  LJlabliJhment  of  a Lite- 
rary Fund,  was  formed  in  London ; and, 
in  order  to  promote  fimilar  Inftitutions 
in  different  parts  of  the  world,  the  plan 
of  the  fociety  is  annexed  ; but  the  au- 
thor of  the  foregoing  Hints  claims  no 
merit  in  the  eftablifhment  of  this  ufeful 
fund,  which  was  formed  before  he  was  even 
a member  of  the  fociety. 
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AN 

ACCOUNT  of  the  INSTITUTION 

r 

OF 

THE  SOCIETY 

FOR  THE  ESTABLISHMENT 

OF  A 


LITERARY  FUND. 


qp 

JL  HIS  Inftitution,  which  may  probably 
rank  among  the  molt  ufeful  and  important 
in  the.  kingdom,  had  its  origin  in  a club 
held  at  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  Coffee-Houfe, 
Conduit-Street,  confiding  principally  of 
men  of  letters,  which  generally  had  fome 
object  befides  conviviality  ; and  that  objeCl 
had  been  frequently  changed  by  the  choice 
of  the  fociety,  or  the  influence  of  fome 
aftuating  fpirit,  of  which  every  fociety  is 
poffeffed. 


During 


During  the  fummer  recefs  of  the  year 
1788,  an  event  took  place,  which  tarnifhed 
the  character  of  Englifh  opulence  and  hu- 
manity, and  afflicted  the  votaries  of  know- 
ledge. 

“ Floyer  Sydenham,  the  well-known 
tranflator  of  Plato,  one  of  the  moft  ufeful, 
if  not  of  the  moft  competent,  Greek  fcho- 
lars  of  his  age ; a man  revered  for  his 
knowledge,  and  beloved  for  the  candour  of 
his  temper,  and  the  gentlenefs  of  his  man- 
ners ; died  in  confequence  of  having  been 
arrefted,and  detained  for  a debt  to  a victual- 
ler, who  had,  for  fome  time,  furnifhed  his 
frugal  dinner.” 

At  the  news  of  that  event,  every  friend 
of  literature  felt  a mixture  of  forrow  and 
jfhame  ; and  one  of  the  members  of  the 
club  above-mentioned,  propofed,  that  it 
rhould  adopt,  as  its  objeCt  and  purpofe, 
fome  means  to  prevent  fimilar  afflictions, 
and  to  afflft  deferving  authors  and  their 
families  in  d iff  refs. 
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The  idea,  though  applauded,  was  not 
unanimoufly  adopted ; but  the  ardent  fpirit 
of  the  propofer  was  not  difcouraged. 

The  club  was  diflolved,  and  another 
formed,  confifting  only  of  eight  perfons  ; 
at  the  firft  meeting  of  which,  the  prefent 
conftitutions,  and  an  advertifement,  were 
produced  by  the  firft  propofer,  and  unani- 
moufly approved. 

The  fubfcription  for  the  purpofes  of 
printing  the  conftitutions,  and  inferting  ad- 
vertifements  in  the  public  papers,  amounted 
only  to  eight  guineas ; but  at  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  fubfcribers  it  was  renewed. 

This  little  and  faithful  band  fteadily  con- 
tinued its  operations  ; and,  without  waiting 
for  the  refult  of  yearly  fubfcriptions,  pro- 
portioned its  contributions  to  the  objefts 
immediately  in  view  ; and  fuftained  the 
expence  of  printing  and  advertifements 
for  nearly  two  years. 

In  this  manner  the  fociety  gradually  ac- 
quired liability7 ; and  the  firft  general  meet- 

ing 


ing  was  appointed  to  be  held  on  tuefday 
the  18th  of  may  1790,  at  the  Coffee- Id oufe 
above-mentioned ; when  officers  were 
elected,  a committee  formed,  and  annual 
fubfcriptions  admitted  of  an  application  of 
fmall  fums  to  the  purpofes  of  the  inftitution. 

Several  refolutions  were  afterwards  agreed 
to  ; and  the  regiflers  defired  to  prepare  an 
advertifement,  extrafted  from  the  confti- 
tutions,  for  infertion  in  the  public  papers. 

The  following  refolutions  are  inferted 
here,  as  direftions  to  thofe  perfons  who wiffi 
to  apply  for  relief,  or  to  affifl  the  fund  by 
contributions. 

All  letters,  applications,  &c.  are  to  be 
conveyed,  free  of  expence,  to  the  regif- 
ters,  either  at  their  houfes,  or  at  the  Prince 
of  Wales’s  Coffee-Houfe,  where  the  com- 
mittee fit  at  three  o’clock  every  third 
thurfday  in  the  month,  during  the  win- 
ter-feafon,  and  execute  their  truft. 
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No  rewards  or  gratuities  are  annexed  to 
any  of  the  offices  of  the  fociety,  except 
thofe  of  colle£tors  or  meflengers. 

To  prevent  fruitlefs  applications,  and 
mortifying  difappointments,  it  ffiould  be 
known  that  the  finances  of  the  fociety  are 
appropriated  to  the  cafes  expreffed  in  the 
conftitutions,  to  the  exclufion  of  all  others. 


CONSTITUTIONS 
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CONSTITUTIONS 


OF  THE 


SOCIETY. 


TT H E peculiar  reafons  of  this  Inflitu- 
tionare  fo  obvious,  as  hardly  to  require 
enumeration. 

All  the  boafted  diftin&ions  of  England 
have  great  obligations  to  the  prefs.  Princes 
are  influenced,  minifters  propofe  meafures, 
and  magiftrates  are  inftrufted,  by  the  in- 
duftry  of  literature ; while  the  authors  of 
hints,  fuggeflions,  and  difquifitions,  may 
be  languifliing  in  obfcurity,  or  dying  in 
diftrefs. 


It 


It  is  thought,  this  evil  may  be  melio- 
rated or  removed  ; by  an  inftitution  to 
obtain  juftice  or  compaffion  for  talents 
injured  Or  deprefTed  ; to  withdraw  the 
dreadful  apprehenfions  and  profpe&s 
which  warp  or  petvert  genius,  and  toi 
promote  candor  in  the  provinces  of 
literature. 

Every  defcription  of  genius  and  me- 
rit has  fome  mode  of  compenfation,  ex- 
cept. that  devoted  to  general  fcience^ 
political  difquifition,  and  the  Belles  Let- 
tres.  The  learned  profeffions,  and  all 
the  provinces  of  arts  merely  imitative, 
have  probabilities  of  remuneration  or 
refuge  ; — Literature  alone  is  negle&ed, 
when  become  a diftinft  purfuit,  and  ab- 
forbing  the  faculties  of  the  mind. 

It  is  the  purpofe  of  this  inftitution 
to  eftabhfh  a fund  ; on  which  defervmg 
authors  may  rely  for  ahiftance,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  produce  of  that  fund. 

The  annual  fubfcription  entitling  to  a 
voice  in  the  deliberations  of  the  fociety, 
to  be  not  lefs  than  a guinea;  as  much 
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more,  as  the  abilities  and  inclination  of 
the  fubfcriber  may  admit  of. 

Donations  of  ten  guineas,  and  up- 
wards, within  one  year,  to  conflitute 
fubfcribers  for  life  ; and  legacies  in  trull 
will  be  gratefully  received. 

Every  proper  mode  of  increafing  the 
revenues  of  the  inftitution  will  be  adopt- 
ed ; whether  fuggefled  by  public  or  pri- 
vate information. 

All  bufinefs  to  be  tranfa6led  by  a re- 
gifter,  treafurer,  and  a committee  of  twen- 
ty-one, feven  of  which  fhall  go  out  annually 
by  priority  of  fervices  ; and  if  thefe  fervices 
have  been  meritorious  in  the  opinion  of  the 
fociety,  or  punctually  and  afhduoufly  ren- 
dered, the  perfons  who  have  rendered  them 
fhall  form  or  pafs  into  a body,  called  the 
council ; the  members  of  which  fhall,  at 
their  convenience  or  pleafure,  attend  any  or 
all  committees  and  affemblies  of  the  fociety. 

The  mode  of  diftinguifhing  the  proper 
perfons  on  this  occafion,  fhall  be  a requefl 
from  this  fociety  at  the  annual  period  of 
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ele&ions,  that  A or  B,  having  conferred 
obligations  on  the  fociety  by  his  attendance 
in  the  committee,  &c.  will  continue  thofe 
obligations  by  palling  into  the  council* 
Members  of  the  council  {hall  be  diftin- 
guifhed  by  this  mark  + againft  their  names  ; 
and,  being  eligible,  at  the  end  of  three  years 
again  into  the  committee,  the  number  of 
thefe  marks  fhall  fignify  the  number  of 
times  they  have  palfed  into  the  council. 

Similar  requefts  (hall  be  made  to  preli- 
dents,  vice-prefidents,  regifters  and  trea- 
furers,  when  they  decline  their  re-ele£lion, 
or  when  their  periods  of  ferving  the  fociety 
in  thofe  capacities  are  terminated. 

Subfcribers  who  refide  at  confiderable 
diflances  from  London,  but  who  attend 
to  the  bufinefs  of  the  committee,  and  the  in- 
terefts  of  the  fociety,  while  in  town,  fhall 
at  the  end  of  three  years,  be  requefted  to 
pafs  into  the  council. 

All  thefe  regulations  imply,  that  the  par. 
ties  continue  their  fubfcriptions,  or  are 
conftituents  for  life. 

F 2 
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All  afiemblies  and  committees  fhall  be  di- 
rected by  the  prefident,  one  of  the  vice- 
prefidents,  or,  in  their  abfence,  by  a chair- 
man appointed  for  the  time  ; except  the 
council,  which  fhall  always  appoint  its  pre- 
fident for  the  time,  and  from  its  own  body. 

Every  fubfcriber  of  one  guinea  a year  to 
be  a conftituent  ; and  at  noon,  on  the 
third  Thurfday  in  April,  to  meet  the  other 
fubfcribers,  annually  to  chufe  prefidents, 
vice-prefidents,  regifters,  treafurers,  a com- 
mittee of  twenty  one  ; or  to  fupply  the 
vacancies,  by  rotation,  in  the  committee, 
in  the  prefidency,  vice-prefidency,  or 
by  the  refignation  of  the  regifters  or 
treafurers.  The  prefident  to  be  eligible 
three  fucceftive  years,  and  no  more.  The 
vice-prefidents  may  confift  of  ten  ; two  of 
whom  fhall  go  out  annually,  by  priority 
of  fervices.  The  regifters  and  treafurers 
to  be  eleCted  annually  ; but  the  offices  to  be 
long  continued  in  the  fame  perfons,  if 
practicable. 

At  all  afiemblies  of  the  fubfcribers,  coun- 
cils, or  committees,  the  decifions  are  to  be 
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by  a majority  ; and  the  prefident^cr  chair- 
man, to  give  only  a calling  vote  on  an  equal 
divifion.  The  quorum  of  the  committee 
to  be  five. 

The  pecuniary  appointments,  for  the 
colleftors  and  meffengers,  (all  other  offices 
being  difcharged  gratuitoufly)  muff  be  af- 
figned  and  approved  at  their  eledlion. 
Thefe  officers  may  be  fufpended  or  dif- 
charged by  the  committee,  on  a complaint 
well  fupported  by  a member  of  the  commit- 
tee, or  of  the  council,  or  by  a fubfcriber. 
Security  may  be  taken  by  the  committee 
for  the  execution  of  their  truffis. 

All  applications  for  relief  are  to  be  made 
to  a regifler  ; who  if  the  cafes  be  urgent, 
may  immediately  fummon  a committee  ; 
if  not,  he  is  to  fubmit  them  at  the  firft 
meeting  : and  the  committee  is  to  meet 
at  a convenient  and  appointed  hour,  on 
die  third  1 hurfday  of  every  month,  at  a 
fixed  and  known  place,  where  it  may  exe- 
cute its  offices  ; and  where  meffages,  let- 
teas,  and  applications,  may  be  received* 

If 
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If  the  fublcribers  fhould  be  too  nume- 
rous for  the  room  or  rooms  appropriated 
to  the  committee  and  council,  their  yearly 
alfembly,  for  eleftions  and  fettlement  of  ac- 
compts,  mud  be  held  in  fome  large  and 
public  building  at  a fmall  price  of  admif- 
fion. 

The  affiftance  afforded  to  authors  in  dif- 
trefs,  or  to  their  widows  and  children,  {hall 
be  at  the  difcretion  of  the  committee,  and 
be  tranfmitted  by  a treafurer,  or  member 
either  of  the  committee  or  council,  accord- 
ing to  its  order  ; of  which  he  is  to  produce 
an  acknowledgment. 

All  the  ftock,  property,  and  revenues,  of 
the  fociety  {hall  be  in  the  public  funds,  in 
public  and  competent  fecurities,  and  at  a 
banker’s.  No  money  fhall  be  drawn  for,  but 
by  an  order  of  the  committee  : no  fecuri- 
ties (hall  be  changed  ; nor  fhall  any  part  of 
a capital,  whether  in  eftates  or  funds,  be 
difpofed  of,  but  by  the  confent  of  a general 
meeting  of  the  fubfcribers. 
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Books  of  accompts  by  a treafurer,  and 
books  of  tranfa&ions  and  occurrences  by  a 
regifter,  fhall  be  always  liable  to  infpe&ion 
by  the  committee  and  council,  or  by  any 
of  their  members.  They  fhall  be  open 
to  any  fubfcriber,  applying  to  the  proper 
officer. 

The  monthly  meetings  of  the  committee 
fhall  be  open  to  any  member  or  members 
of  the  council  ; who  may  attend  to  the  oc- 
currences of  the  inftitution  and  affift  by  ad- 
vice, but  not  immediately  interfere  or  vote. 
If  any  irregularities  or  abufes  appear,  or  be 
fuppofed  to  arife,  four  members  of  the 
council,  by  direftions  to  a regifter,  or  by  let- 
ters from  themfelves,  may  aftemble  the 
•whole  council,  to  confider  the  meafures 
in  queftion,  to  obviate  or  approve  their  ef- 
fects and  to  fufpend  the  operations  of  the 
committee,  of  the  regifter,  treafurer,  or  o- 
ther  officers,  until  the  general  fenfe  of  the 
fubfcribers  be  taken ; which  mull  be 
within  a month  of  the  time  of  fufpenfion. 

Temporary  vacancies  in  the  committee, 

or 
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or  in  the  offices,  are  to  be  filled  up  at  the 
difcretion  of  the  council. 

N.  B.  Thefe  confiitutions,or  any  article  of 
them  may  be  revifed,  corre&ed,  or  altered, 
at  the  general  or  annual  meeting  of  the 
fubfcribers,  provided  a requisition  be  pre- 
viously made  to  that  effe6l,by  the  majority 
of  the  council  or  of  the  committee  ; that 
the  fubjefts  to  be  fubmitted  to  the  fub- 
^cribers  be  prepared  by  a fub-committee, 
appointed  for  the  purpofe  ; and  that  notice 
be  given,  in  the  circular  letter  to  the  fub- 
fcribers, of  fuch  intended  revifion. 

The  committee  generally  dine  together 
on  the  monthly  periods  of  bufinefs,  but  at 
their  own  expence;  and  all  the  dinners  of 
the  fociety  are  at  the  private  expence  of  the 
members. 
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SECTION  V. 

Hints  ref  petting  the  immediate  Effects  of 
Poverty,* 


w ERE  there  no  mifery  or  diftrefs 
in  the  world,  there  would  be  few  occafions 
for  exercifmg  that  benevolence,  which  ex- 
cites gratitude  and  thankfulnefs  on  one 
hand,  and  the  tender  emotions  of  fympa- 
thy  and  humanity  on  the  other.  Confcious 
as  we  are  that  no  one  is  exempt  from  the 
painful  vicifTitudes  of  life,  and  that  the 
blefled  to  day  may  to-morrow  experience 
a bitter  reverfe  ; the  child  of  woe  is  always 
an  objeft  of  commiferation,  and  fhould 
excite  in  our  hearts  that  kind  of  compaf- 
fion,  and  obtain  that  aid  from  us,  which  we 
(hould  look  for,  were  fuch  afflictions  fuffer- 
ed  to  overtake  ourfelves. 

Printed  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  anno  1780, 
Vol.  50.  p.  25. 
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Various  arc  the  occafions  to  excite 
the  fym pathetic  feelings  of  the  human 
heart,  for  diftrefs  appears  in  a thoufand 
fhapcs  ; but  perhaps  there  are  none  more 
deferving  of  our  attention,  than  abjeft  po- 
verty; particularly  at  this  time,  when  the  in- 
clemency of  the  feafon  requires  additional 
expences,  and  when  families  who  have  been 
fupported  by  induff  ry  and  labour,  are  many 
of  them  robbed  of  this  fupport,  by  the  exi- 
gencies of  war,*  and  compelled  to  depend 
upon  the  fcanty  and  precarious  afliflance  of 
the  parifh.  Ma  ny  who  are  permitted  to  con- 
tinue with  their  families,  are  obliged  to  la- 
bour in  all  the  fevere  changes  of  weather, 
and  are  confequently  more  liable  to  violent 
difeafes,  and  aggravated  want.  Their  fa- 
milies are  often  numerous,  their  habitations 
clofe  and  confined,  and,  when  a fever,  or 
any  infeftious  difeafe  is  once  introduced,  it 
extends  its  malignity,  and  augments  defla- 
tion and  mifery  ; for  the  arm  of  the  father 
upon  which  a family  of  helplefs  children 


* American  War,  which  ended  in  the  Independence  of 
the  Thirteen  Colonies. 
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naturally  depends  for  fupport,  is  thus  e- 
qually  proftrate  with  the  babe  at  the  breaft* 
Sicknefs  under  every  exterior  comfort  ex- 
cites our  folicitude  and  concern  ; but  what 
a pifture  of  human  woe  is  exhibited,  when 
want,  penury,  and  pain,  conflitute  the  pil- 
low ! 

The  benevolence  of  this  nation  is  great 
beyond  comparifon  ; and  when  real  dihrefs 
is  known,  fome  tender  bofom  overflows 
with  comfort  and  fuccour  ; but  the  chief  ex- 
amples of  mifery  are  unknown,  and  unre- 
lieved ; many  there  are  too  diffident  to  ap- 
ply for  aid,  or  ignorant  how  to  do  it  ; fome 
of  thefe  pine  away  in  folitary  want,  till  death 
clofes  their  fufferings  ; numbers  however, 
rather  than  filently  fuffer  their  hufbands, 
their  wives  and  their  children,  utterly  to 
periffi,fupplicate  our  aid  in  the  public  flreets 
and  private  avenues ; but  unfortunately  for 
them,  the  prevalent  opinion  that  there  is 
fomewhere  abundant  provifion  for  the  poor, 
and  that  idlenefs,  not  neceffity,  prompts  their 
petitions,  induce  many  to  refufe  that  pit- 
tance 
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tance,  which  would  prove  no  lofs  to  them- 
felves,  and  in  fome  indances  might,  fave  a 
life. 

In  many  difeafes,  the  attack  is  vio- 
lent, and  the  progrefs  rapid;  and  before 
the  fettlement  of  a poor  helplefs  objeft  can 
be  afcertained,  death  decides  the  contro- 
verfy, 

I know  that  many  undeferving  objects 
intrude  upon  the  benevolent,  to  the  injury 
of  real  did  refs  : but,  rather  than  thofe 
fhould  fuffer  all  the  pangs  of  mifery,  unpi- 
tied and  unaided,  fome  enquiry  might  be 
made  and  their  cafe  afcertained  : were  this 
tried,  it  would  frequently  bring  us  ac- 
quainted with  dtuations  and  cir  cum  dances 
of  mifery  which  cannot  be  defcribed  ; ac- 
quaintance with  fuch  fcenes  of  human  woe 
would  equally  excite  thankfulnefs  for  our- 
felves,  and  compadion  for  our  fellow  crea- 
tures, who,  are  vifited  with  fufferings  and 
pangs,  from  which  we  have  hitherto  been 
providentially,  if  not  undefervedly  pre- 
feryed. 


Thefe 
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Thefe  fentiments  were  the  refult  of  a 
morning  walk  in  the  metropolis,  which 
introduced  the  writer  into  fome  fituations 
of  real  life,  the  relation  of  which  he  trufis, 
will  not  be  unacceptable  to  thofe  benevo- 
lent minds  who  think 

To  pity  human  woe, 

Is  what  the  happy  to  the  unhappy  owe. 

A Morning  Walk  in  the  Metropolis. 

“ About  the  beginning  of  December,  on 
going  out  of  my  houfe  door,  I was  accofied 
by  a tall  thin  man,  whofe  countenance  exhi- 
bited fueh  a piffure  of  difirefs  and  poverty 
as  fixed  my  attention,  and  induced  me 
to  enquire  into  his  fituation.  He  informed 
me  that  he  was  a day-labourer,  juR  reco- 
vering from  ficknefs,  and  that  feeble  as  he 
then  was,  in  order  to  procure  fuftenance  for 
a fick  family  at  home,  he  was  compelled 
to  feek  for  work  and  to  exert  himfelf  much 
beyond  his  firength  ; and  he  added,  that  he 
lived  in  a court  called  Little  Greenwich,  in 
Alderfgate  Rreet.  This  poorobjeH  feemed 
to  feel  difirefs  too  deeply  to  be  an  impof- 
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ter : and  I could  not  avoid  bedowing  fome 
means  of  obviating  his  prefent  want,  for 
which  he  retired  bowing,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes  ; but  when  he  got  out  of  fight,  his 
image  was  prefent  with  me  : I was  then  for- 
ry  that  my  generofity  had  not  been  equal 
to  my  fenfibility,  and  this  induced  me  to 
attempt  finding  out  his  family.  He  had 
mentioned  that  his  name  was  Foy,  and 
by  the  information  he  gave  me  I difco- 
vered  his  miferable  habitation : with  diffi- 
culty I found  my  way  up  a dark  paffage  and 
flair-cafe  to  a little  chamber,  furnifhed  with 
one  beddead  : an  old  box  was  the  only  ar- 
ticle that  anfwered  the  purpofe  of  a chair, 
the  furniture  of  the  bed  confided  in  a piece 
of  old  ticken,  and  a worn  out  blanket, 
which  conflituted  the  only  couch,  except 
the  floor,  whereon  this  affli£fed  family  could 
recline  their  heads  to  red  : and  what  a fcene 
did  they  prefent  ! Near  the  centre  of  the 
bed  lay  the  mother  with  half  a fhift , and 
covered  as  high  as  the  middle  with  the 
blanket.  She  was  incapable  of  telling  her 
complaints.  The  fpittle  for  want  of  fome 
fluid  to  moiden  her  mouth,  had  dried  upon 
her  lips,  which  were  black,  as  were  likewife 

the 
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the  gums,  the  concomitants  of  a putrid  fe- 
ver, thediforder  under  which  fhe  laboured. 
At  another  end  of  the  blanket  was  extended 
a girl  about  five  years  old : it  had  rolled  from 
under  this  covering,  and  was  totally  naked, 
except  its  back,  on  which  a blifter  plaifter 
was  tiedbya  piece  of  packthread  croffed  over 
its  bread: ; and,  though  labouring  under  this 
dreadful  fever,  the  poor  creature  was  afleep. 
On  one  fide  of  its  mother  Jay  a naked  boy 
about  two  years  old  ; this  little  innocent  was 
likewife  fleeping.  On  the  other  fide  of  the 
mother,  on  the  floor,  or  rather  on  an  old 
box,  lay  a girl  about  twelve  years  old  ; fhe 
was  in  part  covered  with  her  gown  and  pet- 
ticoat, but  fire  had  no  fhift.  The  fever  had 
not  beieaved  her  of  herfenfes,  fhe  was  per- 
petually moaning  out,  “I  fhall  die  of  third:; 
pray  give  me  fome  waterto  drink.”  Near  her 
flood  another  girl,  about  four  years  old, 
barefooted  : her  whole  covering  was  a loofe 
piece  of  petticoat  thrown  over  her  fhoul- 
ders ; and  to  this  infant  it  was  that  her  Af- 
ter was  crying  for  water. 


I now  experience  how  greatly  the  fight 
of  real  ndfery  exceeds  the  defcription  ofit. 
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What  a contrah  did  this  fcene  exhibit  to 
the  plenty  and  elegance  which  reigned 
within  the  extent  of  a few  yards  only  ; for 
this  miferable  receptacle  was  oppofite  to 
the  (lately  edifice  of  an  honourable  aider- 
man,  and  hill  nearer  were  many  fpacious 
houfes  and  (hops.  I have  obferved  that 
the  daughter,  who  was  hretched  on  the 
floor,  was  hill  able  to  fpeak.  She  told  me 
that  fomethins;  was  the  matter  with  the 
mother's  fide,  and  afked  me  to  look  at  it. 
I turned  up  an  edge  of  the  blanket,  and 
found  that  a very  large  mortification  had 
taken  place,  extending  from  the  middle  of 
the  body  to  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  and  of 
a hand’s  breadth  ; the  length  was  upwards 
of  half  a yard,  and  to  hop  its  progrefs  no- 
thing had  been  applied.  It  was  a painful 
fight  to  behold,  and  many  not  lefs  painful 
exih  in  this  metropolis.  I procured  medi- 
cal ahihance  immediately,  and  for  a trifling 
gratuity  got  a neighbour  to  nurfe  the  fa- 
mily. The  churchwarden,  to  whom  j 
made  application  heard  their  hihory  with 
concern,  and  added  his  humane  aid,  to  ref- 
cue  from  death  a poor  and  almoh  expiring 
family.  I have  however,  the  pleafure  to? 
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conclude  this  relation  of  their  unfpeakable 
diftrefs,  by  communicating  their  total  de- 
liverance from  it;  which,  I think,  maybe' 
juftly  attributed  to  the  timely  affiftance 
adminiftered. 

London,  Jan.  6,  1780. 


Conclujion  of  the  preceding.  * 

WHEN  an  account  has  been  communi- 
cated to  the  public,  accompanied  with 
fuch  peculiar  circumftances,  as  to  excite 
attention,  or  demand  affiftance,  the  public 
have  a claim  to  every  explanation  refpeH- 
ing  the  help  afforded,  and  the  benefit  pro- 
duced ; but  where  benevolence  and  hu- 
manity have  been  peculiarly  interefted, 
fuch  information  is  indifpenfably  requifite, 
in  order  to  obviate  any  fufpicion  of  decep- 
tion, and  thereby  encourage  the  future 
exertions  of  public  generofity.  The  cafe 
I would  particularly  allude  to,  was  inferted 
in  your  Magazine  for  January  laft,  giving 
fome  account  of  a poor  family  in  fuch  ex^ 
treme  diftrefs,  that  they  muff  have  perifhed. 

Gentleman  s Magazine,  Vol.  ^o.  page  26^3. 

G had 
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luid  not  immediate  fuccour  been  extended, 
which,  in  juftice  to  the  community,  was 
fpeedily  and  abundantly  applied.  The 
ahurance  that  a happy  change  in  the  fitua- 
tion  of  this  family  has  fmce  taken  place,  I 
thought  would  convey  pleafure  to  many 
of  your  readers,  and  exhibit  a ftriking  in- 
ftance  of  the  favourable  eftimation  in 
which  your  Magazine  is  held  by  the  pub- 
lic. I am  perfuaded  alfo,  that  the  well 
timed  relief  which  this  family  has  in  confe- 
quence  experienced,  was  not  the  only  good 
effeft  produced.  As  the  diftrefs  of  many 
of  the  poor  throughout  the  nation,  and 
particularly  in  the  metropolis,  has  en- 
creafed  from  various  caufes  to  extreme 
mifery,  a difpofition  to  beneficence  has 
been  proportionally  excited  in  thofe  of  fu- 
perior  fituations,  and  where  want  has  crept 
into  the  habitations  of  the  poor,  charity 
has  been  animated  by  a divine  ardour,  to 
purfue  and  expel  the  unfriendly  intruder. 
When  the  prefent  exigencies  of  the  times 
are  confidered,  it  is  not  a matter  of  fur- 
prize,  that  a poor  man  with  a large  family, 
from  want  of  employment,  or  by  the  vifit- 
ation  of  ficknefs,  fhould  be  reduced  to  ex- 
2 treme 
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treme  indigence.  This,  however,  is  gra~ 
dually  incurred ; the  find  ftep  towards  po- 
verty, with  only  trivial  aid  applied  in  the 
inftant,  is  eafily  reclaimed,  and  progrefiive 
defcent  prevented  : but  as  didrefs  encreafes, 
the  difficulty  of  obviating  it  is  augmented  ; 
it  is,  -therefore,  of  the  utmofl  importance 
to  the  community  to  clofe  the  wound,  on 
the  firft  application,  with  the  oil  and  the 
honey,  before  it  cankers,  and  becomes  in- 
curable, This  was  the  conduct  of  the 
good  Samaritan,  who,  without  enquiring 
into  the  particulars,  or  after  the  country 
of  the  traveller,  generoudy  adminifiered 
relief.  It  is  this  kind  of  attention  to  the 
firfit  appearances  of  want,  that  enables  a 
religious  fociety  to  boad,  that  there  is  not 
one  diftreffed  perfon  in  their  community 
unnoticed  or  unrelieved.  I have  often  la- 
mented that  fuch  a fyftem  of  conduct,  which 
has  uniformly  fucceeded  for  upwards  of  a 
century,  has  not  been  adopted  more  generally 
in  pariffies.  On  the  contrary,  the  poor  fup- 
plicant,  in  dead  of  finding  pity  and  pro- 
tection, is  too  often  repulfed  by  thofe  who 
hold  the  power  of  relief  in  their  hands, 
with  threats  of  a workhoufe,  if  they  renew 
their  petitions  and  again  urge  their  neceffi- 
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ties. — There  is  a love  of  freedom  in  the 
human  bread  ; it  is  the  birthright  and  boad 
of  an  Englifhman,  who  ill  brooks  un- 
merited redraint.  A man  with  fuch  feel- 
ings, when  oppreffed  with  unavoidable 
want,  is  apt  to  afcribe  every  indance  of 
negle6l,  to  a contempt  of  his  poverty,  and 
thus  chagrin  of  mind  is  added  to  his  other 
miferies.  It  is  - therefore  the  duty  of  thofe 
in  higher  dations,  to  treat  the  poor  with 
peculiar  tendernefs,  even  where  they  can- 
not grant  their  requeds ; and  with  refpefl 
to  perfons  entruded  with  the  care  and 
provifion  of  the  poor  in  parifhes,  the  im- 
mediate extenfion  of  relief,  when  fil'd  re- 
quired, would  not  only  render  the  didreded 
objeft  happy,  but  eventually  fave  accumu- 
lated expences  to  the  community  ; it  would 
enable  him  at  an  eafy  rate  to  dem  the  pre- 
fent  torrent,  encourage  him  to  future  ex- 
ertions of  induflry,  and  thus  preferve  him 
from  becoming  a lading  burthen  to  the  pa- 
rifli,  and  a real  lofs  to  the  public.  Though 
I have  mentioned  freedom  as  the  birthright 
of  an  Englifhman,  I would  be  far  from  de- 
fending the  lead  appearance  of  licentious- 
nefs  among  the  labouring  poor  ; but  when 

we 
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we  confider  the  immenfe  importance  of 
this  clafs  of  people,  their  executive  powers 
in  manufactures,  in  commerce,  in  arts,  and 
in  bodily  labour,  which  are  great  na- 
tional concerns,  we  cannot  be  too  cautious 
of  deprelfing  this  love  of  independence,  the 
genuine  fruits  of  which  are  virtue,  induftry 
and  public  fpirit.  Indeed  our  happinefs  re- 
quires us  to  make  this  part  of  our  fellow 
creatures  happy,  as  there  is  no  polhbility 
of  intentionally  rendering  others  happy 
without  rendering  ourfelves  fo,  neither  is  it 
polfible  to  procure  happinefs  for  ourfelves, 
without  firft  procuring  it  for  others.  Hap- 
pinefs therefore  is  reciprocal,  and  is  of  all 
things  the  moft  eafily  purchafed,  for  bene- 
ficence is  the  fource  of  all  happinefs,  and 
the  occafions  for  exercifine  it  are  innu- 
merable. 


SECTION 


SECTION  VI. 


H I N T S 


RESPECTING  THE 

DISTRESSES  OF  THE  POOR, 

IN  THE  YEARS  1794,  *795. 


PREFACE. 

1 HE  feverity  of  the  winter  of  1 794-5, 
added  to  the  increafed  expences  of  every  article 
of fub f fence,  and  particularly  of  bread,  induced 
the  Author  to  lay  the  following  Hints  before  the 
public,  with  the  view  of  alleviating  the  prevail- 
ing difrejfes  of  the  poor. 

Ehefe  however  fill  continue',  the  re  publication, 
therefore,  of  thefe  Hints,  may  be  as  ufeful  as 

heretofore: 
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heretofore  ; and  indeed  from  the  prefent  circum- 
fances  of  the  times , they  may  continue  to  be  ufe- 
fullong  after  the  Author f jail  have  ceafed  to  be  fo. 
Although  the  ref  oration  of  peace , and  better 
crops  of  corn , may  a ford  fome  melioration  of 
d if  refs  ; yet  a degree  of  it;  much  greater  than 
what  the  poor  ever  experienced  prior  to  the  war, 
will  mof  probably  be  fevercly  felt.  About  four 

?nillions  a year,  muf  be  annually  raifedupon  the 
public,  more  than  was  paid  antecedently  to  this 
fcourge  of  human  kind.  Taxes  may  primarily  be 
laid  on  articles  of  luxury,  or  on  the  opulent,  but 
ultimately  the  burthen  becomes  felt  'by  the  whole 
community  ; the  great  mafs  of  which  forming 
the  chief  confumers,  pay  the  principal  fare  of 
every  impof. 

Perhaps  the  following  Queries  and  Anfwers 
may  exhibit  in  an  obvious  point  of  view  the  mag- 
nitude of  that  debt,  to  pay  the  intere [l  of  which, 
the  taxes  fo feverely  felt,  are  annually  levied. ' 

I. 

Suppofi ng  the  national  debt  at  prelent  to  be  390  mil- 
lions of  pounds  fterling,  and  that  the  whole  were  to  be 
counted  in  (hillings ; that  a man  could  count  100  (hil- 
lings per  minute,  and  go  on  at  that  rate  for  twelve  hours 
every  day  till  lie  had  counted  the  whole. 


Quejlion, 
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§>ueJlion.  In  what  length  of  time  could  he  do  it  r 

Anfwer.  In  269  years,  219  days,  and  20  hours. 

II. 

The  whole  of  this  debt  being  7800  millions  of  (hil- 
lings, and  as  62  (hillings  make  a troy  pound — 

Shiejlion.  The  weight  of  the  whole  ? 

Anfwer.  125  millions,  806  thoufand,  432  troy  pounds. 

III. 

As  the  breadth  of  a (hilling  is  one  inch,  and  an  acre  of 
ground  contains  43,^60  fquare  feet,  or  6,272,640  fquare 
inches. 

(fueftion.  How  much  ground  would  it  require  to  lay 
the  whole  national  debt  upon  in  (hillings,  clofe  to  one 
another’s  edge  ? 

Anfwer.  1243  acres  and  a half. 

IV. 

Suppofing  a man  could  carry  100  pounds  weight  from 
London  to  York. 

§>ueJHon.  How  many  could  carry  the  whole  r 

Anfiver.  1 million,  2,58  thoufand,  and  64  men. 

V. 

Suppofing  all  thefe  men  were  to  go  in  a line,  and  keep 
two  yards  from  each  other. 

S^ueflion.  What  length  of  road  would  they  all  require? 

Anfwer.  1429  miles,  half  a mile,  and  210  yards.  But 

England 
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England  is  not  a third  of  that  length,  even  from  Berwick 
to  Weymouth. 


VI. 

Suppofing  the  intereft  of  this  debt  to  be  only  three  and  a 
half  per  cent,  yearly. 

ghieflion.  What  does  the  whole  debt  amount  to  ? 

An  fiver . 13  millions,  630  thoufand  pounds  fterling, 
which  is  paid  every  year. 


VII. 

Ghiejlion.  How  is  this  intereft  paid  annually. 

Anfwcr . By  taxing  thofe  who  lent  the  principal,  and 
others. 


VIII. 

$hiefiion.  When  will  the  whole  principal  be  paid? 

Anfwer.  When  there  is  more  money  in  England’s 
treafury  by  three-fold,  than  there  is  in  all  Europe. 

IX. 

§>urJlion.  When  will  that  be  ? 

Anjwer.  Never. 


H I X T S 

P 


H I N T S,  &c. 


J^OTHING  contributes  more  effeftually 
to  the  eftablifhment  of  good  government 
among  the  middle  and  lower  ranks  of 
the  community,  than  that  fpecies  of  equa- 
lity which  enables  every  man  by  his  induf- 
try  to  procure,  at  all  times,  the  neceffaries 
of  life.  Without  entering  at  prefent,  into 
the  fources  of  thofe  difficulties,  which  the 
poor,  even  the  induftrious  poor,  of  this 
country  labour  under;  it  mull  be  obvious  to 
every  confiderate  perfon,  who  is  placed  in 
a htuation  fuperior  to  this  clals  of  the  com- 
munity, and  who  minutely  calculates  his 

own 


own  expences,  that,  with  the  utmofl  induf- 
tr y,  the  labouring  man  muft  find  extreme 
difficulty  to  preferve  his  family  from  the 
miferies  of  real  wrant,  not  only  of  the  com- 
forts, but  even  of  the  neceffaries  of  life. 


Many  labouring  men  do  not  earn  above 
eight  fhillings  a week,  whilft  fome  individuals 
may  earn  a guinea;  but  happy  is  the  labourer 
who,  upon  an  average,  makes  half  a guinea 
a week,  or  twenty  fix  guineas  a year  - 
and  many  of  the  poor  have  a wife  and  four 
or  five  children  to  maintain.  I know  it  is 
Oiien  urged,  that  the  poor  are  improvident, 
and  never  avail  them felves  of  opportunities 
of  faving  a pittance  to  provide  againft 
times  of  difficulty  ; fuch  as,  being  out  of 
work,  vifited  with  ficknefs,  or  affailecl  by 
the  rigours  of  winter.  I acknowledge  that 
too  many  come  under  this’  defcription,  but 
let  it  be  remembered,  that  one  drunken 
or  Pr°fhgate  man  makes  more  noife,  and 
becomes  more  confpicuous,  than  a thoufand 
flarving,  modeft,  induflrious,  and  worthy 
perfons ; as  one  eclipfe  of  the  fun  attracts 


more 
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more  obfervation  than  the  annual  bright- 
nefs  of  this  luminary  ; and  cruel  would  it 
be,  as  it  is  unjuft,  to  cenfure  whole  clafs 
for  the  mifconduft  of  a few  individuals. 
With  equal  juftice  might  the  whole  female 
fex  be  cenfured  for  infidelity  ; becaufe  a few 
worthlefs  women  of  rank,  acquire  more  no- 
toriety bymifcondu6f,than  a thoufand  of  the 
mod  amiable  women  by  their  virtues  : for 
true  worth  feeks  obfcurity  rather  than  pub- 
licity ; and  I will  venture  to  add,  that  female 
virtue,  and  chaftity  of  manners  never  pre- 
vailed at  any  one  period  in  this  kingdom, 
more  than  at  the  prefent  time. 

To  return  to  the  ftate  of  the  poor:  let 
him  who  cenfures  their  improvidence,  re- 
fleft  upon  his  own  expences,  afk  himfelf 
what  he  expends  on  coals,  on  clothes,  on 
wafhing,  on  houfe-rent ; nay,  let  him  only 
calculate  what  he  fpends  for  bread  alone, 
an  article  in  which  there  is  rarely  much 
wafte  ; and  he  will  then  wonder  how  a poor 
man,  with  half-a-gumea  a week,  feeds  and 
clothes  a family,  pays  rent  for  his  apart- 
ment, buys  a few  coals,  and  contrives  to 
exift.  This  wonder  will  be  increafed,  if  he 

take 
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take  into  confideration,  that  by  expofure  to 
all  weather,  ficknefs  often  fupervenes,  and 
every  refource  is,  in  a moment,  annihilated. 
I flnidder  whilft  I refleCl  what  a dreadful 
profpeft  is  prefented  to  a tender  wife  and 
famifhed  children  ! Againll  fuch  may  the 
hand  of  affluence  never  be  (hut ! And  if 
ever  there  exifled  a nation  more  humane 
and  generous  than  another,  it  is  this,  where 
relief  of  every  kind  is  difpenfed  with  a libe- 
rality which  characterizes  it  as  much  for  its 
humanity,  as  for  its  wealth.  But  though 
there  is  much  wealth  there  is  alfo  much  in- 
digence, and  the  feverity  of  winter,  which 
flops  the  employment  of  any  labouring  man, 
has  nearly  the  fame  effeft  on  him,  as  if  fick- 
nefs  had  confined  him  to  his  bed  ; and, 
without  fuccour,  his  family  muff  be  fa- 
mifhed. If  to  thefe  be  added  an  increafed 
price  of  bread,  beyond  the  reach  of  his 
earnings,  fuppofmg  him  capable  of  work- 
ing, his  mifery  is  flill  inevitable,  without 
immediate  aid.* 

This 

* Soon  after  l'ne  edition  of  this  trad  appeared,  the 
interring  work,  by  David  Davies,  rettor  of  Barham, 
Berks,  entitled.  ‘ The  Cafe  of  Labourers  in  Hufbandry 
fated  and  confidered,’  came  under  my  obfervation.  It 

exhibits 
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i his  is  the  precife  Itate  of  many  poor 
people  at  the  prefent  moment,  and  laudable 


exhibits  numerous  calculations,  made  in  different  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  of  the  cxpences  of  fubfiftencc  among  the 
labouring  poor,  which  clearly  demonftrate  that  the  annual 
expences  of  feveral  claffes  of  them  exceed  their  annual  in- 
come or  earnings.  Thefe  calculations  were  made  about 
fix  years  ago,  when  the  times  were  even  more  favourable 
to  the  poor.  In  thefe  calculations  certain  contingent 
expences  are  omitted,  as  confequent  on  freknefs,  acci- 
dents, &c. 

A performance,  entitled  ‘ A Propofal  for  a perpetual 
Equalization  of  the  Pay  of  the  labouring  Poor,’  made  its 
appearance  juft  as  this  was  going  to  prefs  ; the  author  cal- 
culates the  pay  of  labour  by  the  price  of  wheat.  “ Six 
ftiillings  being  affumed  as  the  ordinary  price  of  a bulhel 
of  wheat  in  the  time  of  peace  ; and  in  feafons  of  ufual 
plenty,  let  the  pay  of  a day-labourer  be  apportioned  to 
that,  and  fixed,  never  on  any  account  to  vary.  For  in- 
llance,  the  daily  pay  of  a labouring  man  in  the  parifii  and 
neighbourhood  in  which  this  was  written,  was  one  flail- 
ling  a day,  until  about  two  years  ago,  when,  in  confidera- 
tion  of  the  increafed  price  of  bread,  two-pence  were  added 
to  it.  Let  one  fhilling  therefore  per  day,  or  fix  ftiillings 
per  week,  be  taken  as  the  eftabli  filed  and  fixed  price  of  or- 
dinary day  labour.”  He  adds,  “ Let  the  addition  which 
is  made  to  their  pay  be  given  as  a feparate  article  of  ac- 
count, and  called  a gratuity.  Whenever  the  price  of  wheat 
is  at  fix  ftiillings  per  bufhel,  or  at  any  price  below  fix 
ftiillings,  let  the  day-labourer  receive  his  pay  without  any 
addition.  When  the  price  exceeds  fix  ftiillings,  let  him 

receive 
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are  the  exertions  every  where  making  to 
avert  a cataftrophe  dreadful  even  in  idea, 

of 


receive  a gratuity,  befides  his  pay,  in  the  proportions 
given  in  the  following 

TABLE: 

Price  of  a bufhel 

of  wheat.  Gratuity. 
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of  labour,  but  it  does  not  make  more  provifion  for  a mar- 
ried man  with  children,  than  for  a batchelor. 


If  every  labouring  man  being  a batchelor,  or  married 
man  without  a child,  were  to  pay  one  halfpenny  in  the 
fhilling  of  their  earning  into  a parifh  fund,  it  might,  per- 
haps, be  fufficient  to  clothe  annually  every  married  man, 
his  wife,  and  their  children,  in  the  fame  parilh,  provided 
t ley  have  three  children,  or  upwards.  This  would,  pro- 
bably, prove  an  effe£tual  method  of  equalizing  labour  with 
the  expences  of  a family.  Another  fund  might  be  formed 
by  a tax  of  one  fhilling  on  every  dog. 

The  author  of  the  preceding  table  mentions  the  pradlice 
° a V£ry  intelllScnt  and  worthy  clergyman,  his  friend  and 
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ftarving  in  a land  of  wealth  and  luxury.* 
My  intention  in  writing  thefe  hints,  is  to 

neighbour.  <e  It  is,  to  conftruct  ovens  for  the  poor  of 
liis  parifh,  and  to  fupply  them,  when  ufed,  with  fuel ; 
the  expence  of  which,  to  the  poor,  would  be  but  trifling, 
eompared  with  the  procefs  multiplied  by  the  fame  number 
of  individuals  baking  for  themfelves,  efpecially  in  coun- 
tries where  fuel  is  fcarce.”  Page  23. 

In  a pamphlet  lately  publifhed  by  Dr.  Barry,  entitled, 
“ On  the  Necedity  of  adopting  fome  meafures  to  reduce 
the  prefent  Number  of  Dogs  he  fuppofes,  that  a tax  on 
them  of  five  fhillings  each,  would  produce  an  annual  re- 
venue of  400,0001.  This  exaggeration  is  noticed  in  the 
Critical  Review,  vol.  15,  p.  336.  But  the  writer  of  it, 
on  the  other  hand,  under-rates  the  confumption  of  food  by 
dogs  : every  pack  of  them,  conlifting  of  fixteen  couple, 
annually  confume  four  tons  of  oatmeal,  and  forty  hun- 
dred weight  of  bifeuit.  The  deftrudtion  they  make  among 
fheep,  is  no  inconfiderable  lofs.  The  product  of  this 
moderate  tax  of  one  ihilling  on  each  dog,  might  be  ap- 
propriated to  portion  out  poor  girls  on  marriage,  or  to 
fettle  young  men  in  farming.  To  promote  early  mar- 
riages, and  fubfiftence  for  the  offspring,  are  objects  worthy 
of  a wife  government;  and  any  government  is  capable  of 
annihilating  the  mifery  of  the  poor.  If  the  tax  fhould 
Icffea  the  number  of  dogs,  it  might  at  leaf!  have  this  good 
efFe£t,.of  proportionally  lelfening  the  number  of  mad  dogs, 
for  whofe  bite  no  effectual  remedy  has  yet  been  a fee r- 
tained.  £=T  Since  this  pamphlet  was  firfl:  printed,  a tax 
on  dogs  has  actually  been  laid  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

* This  was  written  in  the  late  hard  winter  of  1794-5. 
And  no  winter  is  fo  mild  as  not  to  render  the  obfervations 
in  fome  degree  applicable. 
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imprefs  upon  the  public, that  much  real,  in- 
evitable diftrefs  attually  prevails  among  the 
virtuous  poor,  and  that  charity  cannot  be 
exercifed  more  pioully  than  at  this  feafon, 
when  the  price  of  bread,  and  of  all  the  ne- 
ceffaries  of  life,  is  much  increafed. 

The  plan  of  buying  food,  fuel,*  and 
clothes  for  the  poor,  whofe  little  pittance 
does  not  enable  them  to  go  to  the  bed  mar- 
ket, is  truly  laudable,  and  may  fave  thou- 
fands  from  debt,  famine,  and  death,  until 
better  weather  and  better  times  may  afford 
them  other  means  of  fupport.  Never  be 
weary,  humane  citizens,  in  the  godlike  work 
of  averting  mifery  from,  and  adminiftering 
comfort  to,  the  poor  man,  his  induftrious 
wife,  and  their  helplefs  children  ! 

But  I cannot  here  avoid  noticing  fome 
acis,  intended  as  a6ls  of  charity,  which  ap- 

As  the  poor  of  London  fuffer  much  in  winter  from 
the  high  price  of  coals,  it  might  become  a laudable  infti— 
tution  to  authorize  the  church- wardens,  or  certain  hu- 
mane perfons  in  each  parifh,  to  buy  in  a flock  of  coals 

when  cheap,  and  fell  them  to  the  poor  at  prime  colt  in 
feafons  of  diftrefs. 


II 
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pear  to  me  not  only  ufelefs,  but  even  inju- 
rious to  thofe  for  whole  benefit  they  are  de- 
figned.  It  is  not  unufual  for  the  opulent 
in  rigorous  feafons  of  the  year  to  treat  the 
poor  y/ith  a whole  ox  or  oxen,  and  regale 
them  with  hogfheads  of  ale.  I doubt  not 
but  they  get  well  replenifhed  for  the  day ; 
but  alas  ! the  day  of  feaffing,  only  makes 
them  feel  more  poignantly  its  reverfe,  the* 
day  of  fading.  It  neither  tends  to  good 
morals,  nor  to  perfevering  indudry  ; but, 
on  the  contrary,  is  deftru&ive  of  both. 
Much  more  charitable  would  it  be,  to  ex- 
pend the  money  which  the  donation  of 
oxen  and  ale  would  cod,  in  fuel,  warm 
clothing,  and  other  necedaries,  which  would 
lad  beyond  the  day  of  feading  and  fulnefs, 
and  warm  the  indigent  with  comfort  through 
the  winter.  Ye  opulent  and  great  in  the 
land,  whild  I refpeft  your  intentions,  per- 
mit me  to  direft  your  beneficence  into 
channels  of  real  charity,  to  the  permanent 
fuccour  of  didrefs  and  pining  want.* 

A re - 


* Confult  ‘ A Letter  to  Sir  T.  C.  Bunbury,  Bart,  on 
the  Poor’s  Rates,  and  the  High  Price  of  Proyilions,  with 
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A religious  focicty , confiding  of  about 
fifty  thoufand  members,  for  the  moft  part 
of  the  middle  and  lower  claffes,  has  exifted 
in  this  country  upwards  of  a century,  in 
which  abjeft  poverty  is  the  condition  of 
none.  Surprifmg  as  it  is,  that  a feft  de- 
barred, by  reftriftions  in  government,  from 

enjoying 


fome  Propofals  for  reducing  both.  By  a Suffolk  Gentle- 
man. 

The  Monthly  Review,  vol.  18.  N.  S.  p.  318,  gives  the 
following  account  of  this  performance  . “ The  intelli- 

gent writer  of  this  pamphlet  regards,  as  the  caufe  of  many 
public  evils,  the  practice  of  uniting  feveral  fmall  farms 
into  a large  one,  and  the  confequcnt  failure  of  the  race 
of  independant  yeomanry,  who  formerly  cultivated  their 
own  farms,  from  forty  to  fourfeore  pounds  a year.  The 
mtfehiefs  refulting  from  this  practice  are  clearly  laid  open, 
and  a plan  is  fuggefled  for  reducing  the  Poor's  Rates,  and 
the  price  of  provifions,  which  may  merit  the  attention  of 
the  public.  It  is  briefly  this  ; that  every  owner  of  land, 
to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  pounds  a year,  within  three 
miles  of  a populous  market  town,  fhould  build  and  let  a 
cottage,  with  at  lead;  an  acre  of  land  adjoining.  The  im- 
mediate advantage  to  the  public  which  the  author  experts 
from  this  projeft,  are  the  increafe  for  fale  of  many  of  the 
fmall  articles  for  houfe-keeping,  and  the  reduftion  of  the 
Poor’s  Rates.  Asa  more  remote  confequence  he  expe£t$ 
the  revival  of  the  old  fyftem  of  fmall  farms.” 
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enjoying  any  public  office  or  emolument, 
and  from  (haring  its  penfions,  perquifites, 
and  fmecures,  ffiould  have  formed  a corr 
(fitution,  that  prevents  the  mifery  of  want, 
in  the  midft  of  poor’s  rates  amounting  to 
two  millions,  three  hundred  thoufand 
pounds  a year,*  of  which  they  do  not  par- 
take : 


With  refpeft  to  the  price  of  labour,  there  feems  to  be 
fingular  difficulty  in  appreciating  it.  As  the  times  now 
are,  a fingle  man  may  live  comfortably  with  the  prefent 
price  of  labour  ; but  a man  with  a wife  and  four  or  five 
children,  cannot  poffibly  be  decently  fupported.  Perhaps 
the  beft  method  would  be  to  exempt  every  married  man 
with  three  children  from  certain  taxes,  or  give  him  fome 
allowance  from  the  county,  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  his  offspring. 

Farms,  however,  fhould  not  be  too  fmall,  as  each  will 
require  a team,  and  very  fmall  farms  will  not  afford  the 
expence.  As  one  horfe  confumes  the  produce  of  as  much 
land  as  would  fubfift  a family,  every  horfe  that  is  kept  may 
be  faid  to  annihilate  a family,  or  eat  up  the  fupport  of  one  ; 
an  additional  diltindl  tax,  therefore,  of  about  a {hilling  on 
every  horfe,  might  be  appropriated  folely  as  a premium 
for  keeping  oxen,  where  oxen  can  be  kept  with  advan- 
tage. 

* Were  a tax  upon  all  batchelors,  except  labourers, 
apportioned  to  the  other  taxes  they  refpedtively  pay,  as 
five  findings,  or  any  other  fum  in  the  pound,  rifing  five 
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take : it  is  ftill  more  furprifing,  that  the 
community  at  large,  feeing  this,  and  feeling 
the  weight  of  taxes,  fhould  never  have  in- 
quired of  this  feft,  Tell  us  your  fyftem  ? 
At  the  fame  time,  this  fyftem  is  comprifed 
in  two  words,  principiis  obsta, — remove 
the  caufe  of  diftrefs  in  its  commencement.  A 
prominent  part  of  this  fyftem  I fhall  ex- 
plain. The  moment  any  individual  of  this 
fociety  applies  for  relief,  two  perfons  in  the 
refpeftive  meeting  are  appointed  to  vifit 
him,  and  to  adminifter  fuch  aid  as  the  na- 
ture of  the  cafe  may  require.  If  the  objeft 
of  diftrefs  be  a female,  two  of  her  fex  are 
deputed  to  pay  this  charitable  vifit ; and 
fometimes  a family  in  want  is  cheered  by 
the  united  attention  of  both  fexes. 


Sudden  diftrefs,  in  poor  families,  may 

killings  in  the  pound,  every  ten  years,  or  one  (hilling  in 
the  pound  every  year,  after  the  age  of  twenty-one,  till  a 
certain  period  of  age,  it  might  afford  a fubditutc  for  the 
poor  s rates.  Married  men  having  no  children  (hould  be 
included  ; and  perhaps,  a fmallcr  tax  on  thofe  having  only 
one  child,  but  never  to  extend  to  thofe  having  three&  Or 
to  Amplify  fuch  a tax,  the  parochial  rates  might, be  en- 
creafed  to  batchelors,  and  this  additional  tax  applied  to  the 
extinction  of  the  poor's  rates. 

arife 
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anfe  from  ludden  lllnefs,  and  by  a moderate 
temporary  relief,  in  the  feafon  of  affliaion, 
fubfequent  aid  is  rendered  unneceflary  ; 
but  from  whatever  fource  it  may  arife,  when 
a perfon  becomes  involved  in  diftrefs,  un- 
lefs  that  diftrefs,  and  the  caufe  of  it  be  early 
removed,  accumulated  mifery  enfues,  and 
the  refult  ufually  is  a workhoufe  ; or,  what 
is  ftill  worfe,  intoxication  to  drown  care,  or 
difhonehy  in  the  defperate  hope  of  over- 
coming it.  Bad  indeed  is  the  beft ; for,  in 
general,  the  moment  a family  is  fo  involved 
by  the  miferable  policy  of  the  prefent  poor 
laws,  as  either  to  ftarve  or  to  enter  the 
doors  of  a poor-houfe,  all  pride  of  inde- 
pendence, refulting  from  induflry,  is  anni- 
hilated ; that  kind  of  independence  which 
is  the  boaft  of  an  Englifhman.  Every  paf- 
fion  that  gives  energy  to  foul  and  body 
feems  buried  in  the  common  wreck  of  his 
independence:  his  offspring  imbibe  the  fame 
inertia , and  a mean,  beggarly,  fqualid  race 
is  generated,  doomed  to  become  a burthen 
to  themfelves,  and  to  the  community,  as 
long  as  the  fame  policy  is  purfued.  This 
fubjeft,  however,  I now  relinquifh,  to  be 
refumed  in  a future  elfay. 


The 


The  princifiis  obfla , as  already  obferved, 
implies  the  immediate  attention  to  diftrefs, 
which,  by  early  removal,  prevents  its  fub- 
fequent  evils.  To  this  end,  it  would  be  ad- 
vifeable  to  inftitute  a fociety  in  every  parifh, 
or  even  in  fmaller  diftriffs,  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  both  fexes,  to  receive  the  applica- 
tions of  any  individual  in  the  diftrift:,  who 
may  have  lived  above  parifh  aid  ; but  who, 
from  ftcknefs,  or  other  unforefeen  event, 
may  want  temporary  aftiftance  ; and  to 
adminifter  fuch  relief  as  the  preffure  of 
diftrefs  may  require,  agreeably  to  the  plan 
adopted  by  the  fe£f  alluded  to. 


By  fuch  fuperintendance  of  the  opulent 
over  the  indigent,  thenuipbcr  of  parifh  poor 
would  gradually  be  leffened. 


When  an  individual  of  a large  commu- 
nity falls  into  diftrefs,  lefs  attention,  in  pro- 
portion,  is  paid  to  his  particular  cafe.  It 
would  therefore  afford  the  exercife  of  more 
aftive  humanity,  were  focieties  formed  in 
bnall  diftrifts ; and  in  every  fociety,  two  of 
each  fex  fhould  be  deputed  every  month  to 
2 hearken 
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hearken  to  the  voice  of  mifery,  and  to  en- 
deavour to  adminifter  relief. 


By  this  pious  fuperintendance,  the  rich 
would  fee  the  diftrefTes  of  their  poor  neigh- 
bours. and  learn,  in  this  fchool  of  aftive 
morality,  the  unafluming  enjoyment  of  their 
fuperior  bleflings,  and  the  habitual  exercife 
of  Chriftian  charity.  To  fee  gentlemen  en- 
tering the  hovel  of  the  poor  man,  and  la- 
dies fympathizing  in  the  chamber  of  the 
poor  woman,  would  elevate  the  dignity  of 
human  character  ; and  whilft  it  cheered  po- 
verty, it  would  tend  to  promote  a virtuous 
exertion  to  overcome  it  by  induftry. 


It  may  be  urged,  that  many  of  the  poor 
are  too  depraved  to  merit  attentions  of  this 
kind,  which  would  be  adminiftered  in  vain. 
From  an  extenfive  knowledge  of  the  fubjecis 
of  human  infelicity,  I am  convinced  that 
few  individuals  are  fo  depraved  as  to  be- 
come irreclaimable  by  kindnels.  • The  lion 
will  lick  the  hand  of  him  who  draws  the 
thorn  from  his  foot.  Were  the  plan,  how- 
ever, of  early  relief,  once  adopted,  this 
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hardened  ftate  would  not  be  acquired  ; for 
depravity  is  not  habitual,  where  op preflion 
is  not  permanent.  There  is  no  ex  preflion 
more  illuftrative  of  the  charaHer  of  Chrift, 
than  the  epithet  contemptuoufly  applied  to 
him,  “ Behold  the  friend  of -publicans  and  fin- 

„ 33 

tiers. 

/ 

I may  here  advert  to'  an  order  fan&ioned 
by  a late  worthy  Lord  Mayor,  to  lefien 
the  pi  ice  of  bread,  forbidding  the  barbers 
fiom  ufing  flour  inftead  of  hair  powder 
made  of  ftarch,  under  a penalty  of  ten 
pounds.  Were  the  barbers  to  ufe  ftarch- 
powder  alone,  the  produft  of  their  induftry 
would  not  enable  them  to  live,  and  above 
one  half  of  them  are  not  each  worth  the 
penalty  to  be  infixed  ; fo  that  if  this  old 
aft,  recently  revived,  were  put  into  execu- 
tion as  generally  as  it  is  now  eluded,  the 
prifons  would  be  crowded  with  more  ac- 
cumulated mifery  than  now  exifts. 

Happy  for  the  poor  perhaps  it  is,  that 
this  aft  does  not  reftrain  the  barbers  and 
hair-dreflers  from  mixing  about  four  pounds 

of 
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of  wheat-flour  with  one  pound  of  ftarch, 
otherwife  the  deftruftion  of  wheat-flour 
would  become  a more  ferious  evil ; for,  as 
full  two  pounds  of  wheat-flour  are  deftroy- 
ed  in  manufafturing  one  pound  of  ftarch, 
it  follows  that,  were  the  barbers  and  hair- 
dreffers  to  life  ftarch-powder  alone,  agree- 
ably to  aft  of  parliament,  twice  the  quantity 
at  the  leaft  of  wheat-flour  would  be  con- 
fumed  upon  the  head  inftead  of  replenifh- 
ing  the  flomach.  It  would  therefore  be 
much  more  humane  in  the  legiflature  to 
pafs  an  aft  immediately,  forbidding  the 
barbers  from  ufing  ftarch  at  all,  and  con- 
fining them,  if  powder  muff  be  ufed,  to 
flour  alone ; and  at  once,  generoufly  and 
humanely  fubmit  to  forego  the  duties  on 
ftarch,  till  the  return  of  better  times  for  the 
diftreffed  poor.  If,  inftead  of  roafting  bul- 
locks and  fquandering  ftrong  beer  for  one 
unhappy  day  of  ftafting  them,  the  great 
Inen  and  women  of  the  land  would  allow 
their  hair  to  be  cheri filed  by  nature,  and 
totally  relinquifti  the  dirty  fafhion  of  ftarch 
and  greafe,  the  poor  might  really  experi- 
ence the  benefits  of  their  forbearance  of  a 
cuftom,  filthy  to  clothes,  and  abftraftive  ol 
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perfonal  charms.  Till  then,  all  the  heavy 
excife  duties,  and  improvident  revenue  affs 
of  parliament,  refpefling  ilafch  and  wheat- 
flour,  are  perhaps  deflruftive  of  the  very 
end  propofed — rhe  feeding  the  poor  with 
bread.  Previous  to  pafling  the  hair-pow- 
der bill,  it  appeared,  by  the  accounts  from 
the  Excife-Office  laid  before  parliament, 
that  8,170,019^  pounds  of  ftarch  were  raa- 
nufaffured  in  Great  Britain  in  one  year. 
The  minifter  at  the  fame  time  ftated  the 
number  of  hair-dreflers  to  amount  to 
50,000.  The  author*  of  a letter  to  him, 
fuppofes  from  thefe  faffs,  that,  if  each  hair- 
dreffer  ufed  only  one  pound  of  flour  a day* 
it  amounts  on  an  average  to  18,250,000 
pounds  in  one  year,  or  5,314,284  quartern 
loaves,  at  the  ufual  allowance  of  3^  pounds 
of  flour  for  a quartern  loaf:  and  fuppofmg 
only  four  times  this  quantity  of  flour  ufed 
by  thofe  who  drefs  their  own  hair,  and 
others  who  are  not  profeffed  hair-dreffers, 
will  make  21,256,936  quartern  loaves  ; 
thofe  three  numbers  being  added,  amount 

* John  Donaldfon,  efq. 
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in  all  to  30,571,226  quartern  loaves  at  gd. 
each,  which  is  45th  under  the  prefent  af- 
lize,  and  amount  to  1,146,421  pounds  fter- 
ling.* 

But  as  every  hint  for  immediately  dimi- 
nifhing  the  confumption,  and  confequently 
the  price  of  flour,  is  of  more  or  lefs  utility, 
I cannot  conclude  without  recommending 
the  ufe  of  potatoes  as  a partial  fubftitute 
for  bread.  Indeed  a well-boiled  or  roafted 
mealy  potatoe,  is  at  once  a little  loaf,  and 
forms  the  cheapeft  fubftitute  for  that  of 
wheat. 

If  an  union,  however,  of  this  vegetable, 
with  flour,  be  defirable,  one-fourth  of  pota- 
toes in  the  loaf  renders  it  equally  pleafant  and 
wholefome  as  if  the  whole  were  of  wheat ; 
I fpeak  from  indubitable  experience.  This 


* Dr.  Reufs,  profeiTor  at  Tubingucn,  in  his  ‘ Medieo- 
CEconomical  Inquiry,  concerning  the  Pioperties  and  Ef- 
lefts  of  pure  and  adulterated  Hair-Powder,’  publiflied  in 
1781,  calculates  that  7200  bulhels  of  wheat  are  annually 
t'onfumed  in  this  manufafture,  in  a country  inhabited  by 
10,000  perfons,  if  only  a thirtieth  part  of  them  ufe  it. 
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was  about  the  proportion  of  potatoes  re- 
commended by  the  late  Dr.  Fothergill.  I 
have  eaten  a pleafant  bread  made  of  equal 
quantities  of  potatoes  and  wheat-hour  : 
with  the  addition  of  a fmall  proportion  of 
ground  rice,  which  prevents  the  crumbling 
of  the  bread,  it  is  rendered  ftill  more  ufeful 
in  a family. 

Many  families  for  a feries  of  years  have 
ufed  chiefly  potatoe-ftarch.  After  peeling 
the  potatoes  they  are  grated,  and  the  fasculae 
wafhed  off,  by  nine  or  ten  wafhings  of  clean 
water,  or  till  no  faeculae  arife  ; the  refidue  at 
the  bottom  of  the  veffel,  when  dried  by  the 
fire,  forms  ftarch.  The  Maranta  or  Arrow- 
Root  of  the  Weft-Indies,  a food  common 
with  the  Negroes  there,  has  been  recom- 
mended as  a fubftitute  for  the  ftarch  of 
wheat. 

J.  Cook,  of  Barking,  has  favoured  me 
with  the  following  receipt  of  potatoe-bread, 
m ufe  in  his  own  family.  “ A quantity  of 
potatoes  is  boiled  in  the  fkin,  over  a flow 
fire,  by  which  they  fall  to  pieces  throughout 

more 
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more  effe&ually.  After  long  boiling,  they 
are  peeled,  and  the  moll  mealy  felefted  ; 
thefe  are  well  bruifed  by  a broad  wooden 
fpoon  ; and  equal  quantities  of  this  and 
flour  by  weight  are  kneaded  up  with  yeah 
for  the  oven.  To  take  off  the  bitternefs 
of  the  yeaft,  a fmall  quantity  of  bran  and 
milk,  with  a little  fait  are  added  to  it : thefe, 
after  Handing  about  an  hour,  are  run 
through  a hair  lieve.  Probably  the  milk 
may  add  to  the  whiienefs ; for  the  potatoe- 
bread  I ate,  was  as  white  as  wheaten  ffan- 
dard-bread,  and  is  found  to  make  the  bread 
eat  fhorter  and  pleafanter,  for  without  this 
addition  the  bread  tafles  a little  bitter. 

It  may  be  proper  to  obferve,  that  after 
the  whole  is  kneaded  into  dough,  it  is  laid 
on  the  hearth  before  the  fire,  placed  on  a 
clifh,  and  lightly  covered  with  a cloth  about 
an  hour,  which  promotes  a kind  of  fermen- 
tation, and  renders  the  bread  lighter  in 
eatinsr. 

O 

The  Board  of  Agriculture  has  publifhed 
the  following  receipt,  “ Choofe  the  moll 
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mealy  fort  of  potatoes,  boil  and  fkin  them  ; 
take  twelve  pounds,  break  and  {train  them 
well  through  a very  coarfe  fieve  of  hair,  or 
a very  fine  one  of  wire,  in  fuch  a manner  as 
to  reduce  the  roots  as  nearly  as  poflible  to 
a hate  of  flour ; mix  it  well  with  twenty 
pounds  of  wheaten  flour  ; of  this  mixture 
make  and  fet  the  dough  exaftly  in  the  fame 
manner  as  if  the  whole  were  wheaten  flour. 
This  quantity  will  make  nine  loaves  of  about 
five  pounds  each  in  the  dough  ; and  when 
baked  about  two  hours  will  produce  fortv- 
two  pounds  of  excellent  bread.33  The  fol- 
lowing receipt  of  Dr.  Fothergill,  is  copied 
verbatim  : — ■“  Take  two  or  three  pounds 
of  potatoes,  according  to  the  fize  of  the 
loaf  you  would  make,  boil  them  as  in  the 
common  way  for  ufe  ; take  the  fkin  off, 
and,  whilft  warm,  bruife  them  with  a fpoon, 
or  a clean  hand  does  better ; put  them  into 
a difh  or  dripping-pan  before  the  fire,  to 
let  the  moifture  evaporate,  ftirnng  them 
frequently  that  no  part  grow  hard  ; when 
dry,  take  them  up  and  rub  them  as  fine  as 
poflible  between  the  hands.;  then  take 
three  parts  of  flour  and  one  part  of  the 
prepared  potatoes  (or  equal  quantities  of 
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each  will  make  good  bread)  and,  with  water 
and  yeaft,  make  it,  as  ufual,  into  bread.  It 
looks  as  fine  as  wheaten  bread,  and  taftes 
agreeably  ; it  will  keep  moift  near  a week, 
and  fhould  not  be  cut  until  it  is  full  a day 
old,  otherwife  it  will  not  appear  fufficiently 
baked,  becaufe  of  the  moifture  which  the 
potatoes  give  it.  Never  cut  potatoes  in 
flices  with  a knife,  either  raw  or  boiled, 
break  or  bruife  them  with  the  hand  or 
fpoon,  or  they  will  not  be  foft.”  * 

In  December,  1795,  was  held  at  Bath, 
the  anniverfary  meeting  of  the  Weft  of 
England  Agricultural  Society,  when  the 
following  method  of  making  potatoe-bread, 
of  which  a fpecimen  was  produced  to  the 
Society,  met  with  general  approbation. 
“To  any  given  weight  of  flour,  put  half 
the  weight  of  potatoes  ; let  the  potatoes  be 
well  boiled,  peeled,  and  mafhed  ; mix  them 
up  with  flour  whilft  warm,  then  add  the 
yeaft,  and  proceed  as  in  the  common 


* Sec  a receipt  in  the  Appendix,  from  M.  Par- 
mcntier. 
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method,  obferving  to  make  the  bread  as 
dry  as  poflible.” 

“Twelve  months  ufe  of  this  bread  in 
one  family,  has  proved  it  to  be  both  whole- 
fome  and  palatable.  The  following  ex- 
periment will  fhew  the  increafe  of  bread  to 
be  obtained  from  the  mixture  of  potatoes  : 
— eighteen  pounds  of  flour,  without  any 
mixture,  made  twenty-two  pounds  and  a 
half  of  bread: — eighteen  pounds  of  flour, 
with  nine  pounds  of  potatoes,  made  twenty- 
nine  pounds  and  a half  of  bread.*” 

“ Seven  pounds  of  bread  are  gained  by 
nine  pounds  of  potatoes.  The  flour  em- 


* This  is  different  from  all  my  experiments,  for  on 
baking  dough  of  equal  quantities  of  flour  and  potatoes,  of 
the  weight  of  twelve  pounds,  the  loaf  on  being  taken  from 
the  oven  never  weighed  more  than  nine  pounds.  Left 
fome  deception  might  have  occurred,  different  bakers  were 
employed,  but  the  refult  was  the  fame  ; had  the  loaf  been 
of  flour  alone,  it  would  have  weighed  about  eleven  pounds 
and  a half. 


I 


ployed. 


ployed  was  three-fourths  wheaten  and  one- 
fourth  barley-flour  ; the  bread  excellent.*7’ 

That  humane  and  excellent  chara&er. 
Admiral  Waldegrave,  in  a letter  dated 
Portfmouth,  Oftober,  1795,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing receipt  for  making  potatoe-bread. 

ce  Take  fixteen  pounds  of  large  mealy 
potatoes,  boil  them  well,  and  break  them  in 
pieces.  They  muft  be  then  fet  out  in  the 


* A gentleman  in  the  country  informs  me  that  the  fol- 
lowing method  of  making  potatoe-bread,  has  been  fuc- 
cefsfully  introduced  into  his  family.  “ Take  fourteen 
pounds  of  potatoes,  boil  them  in  the  fkin,  then  peel'and 
cruftr  them  well,  adding  boiling  water,  till  they  form  a 
ftifF  glutinous  pulp  : when  this  is  cooled  to  new  milk 
warmth,  add  two  table  fpoonfuls  of  yeaft,  mix  them  well, 
letting  the  whole  Hand  near  the  fire  in  a wooden  difh  (as 
wood  faems  more  friendly  to  this  fermentation  than  earth- 
en veflels)  for  an  hour  or  two,  till  the  whole  alfumes  the 
appearance  of  a large  quantity  of  yeaft  ; to  this  add  four- 
teen pounds  of  good  found  wheat-flour,  and  as  much 
warm  water  as  will  make  the  whole  into  a ftiff-  pafte, 
letting  it  ftand,  as  is  ufual,  to  ferment  a proper  time;  but 
the  fermentation  goes  on  fo  rapidly  that  it  will  generally 
receive  three  or  four  pounds  more  of  freih  wheat-flour, 
when  the  bread  is  made  up  into  loaves  for  the  oven. 


open 


open  air  for  half  an  hour,  that  the  watery 
particles  may  evaporate  ; then  rub  them  in 
with  twenty-eight  pounds  of  flour,  till  all 
the  lumps  are  reduced  ; after  which,  mix  a 
proper  portion  of  yeaft,  and  knead  it  into 
dough. 

“ This  is  for  a large  baking  ; but  may  be 
leduced  by  only  allowing  two  pounds  of 
potatoes  to  three  pounds  and  a half  of  flour, 
01  fix  pounds  of  potatoes  to  eight  pounds 
of  flour.*’5 


“ We  are  mating  bread  of  equal 

proportions  of  flour  and  potatoes.  It  an- 

fwers  admirably.” 

✓ 


, Dr.  Johnfon,  in  his  letter  to  the  Admiral 
ated  Haflar,  Oacber  19,  1795,  obferves,’ 
that  he  has  made  trial  of  the  potatoe-bread 
in  the  proportion  °f  three  pounds  and  a 
lalf  of  flour  to  two  pounds  of  potatoes,  and 


% *a  “ Thn  Weight  °f  the  Potatoes  here  confidered, 
its  (late  juft  previous  to  its  being  mixed  with  flour.” 


is  in 
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found  it  preferable  (from  the  concurrent 
tellimonies  of  many  who  tailed  it)  to  the 
fined  baker’s  bread ; and,  after  keeping  it 
four  days,  retained  its  lightnefs,  and  ac- 
quired no  acidity. 

In  fome  of  the  northern  counties  of  Eng- 
land, it  is  cullomary  in  feveral  families  to 
make  pies  of  llandard  dough,  and  to  fill  the 
infide  with  diced  or  mafhed  potatoes,  and  a 
layer  of  bacon,  or  any  fpare  meat ; when 
well  baked,  it  affords  wholefome  food,  and 
is,  perhaps,  the  cheaped  hitherto  ufed. 

A friend  of  mine  has  informed  me  of  the 
experience  he  has  had  in  his  own  family,  of 
the  fuperior  advantages  of  pies,  in  preference 
to  roading  or  baking.  Four  pounds  of 
mutton  were  made  into  a pie,  with  one 
pound  and  a half  of  wheat-dour  ; this  pie, 
with  eight  ounces  and  a quarter  of  bread, 
dined  eight  perfons  fully ; whild  three 
pounds  three  quarters  of  mutton  roaded, 
with  two  pounds  one  ounce  of  bread,  dined 
only  five  of  the  fame  perfons  : which  prove, 

that 
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that  baking  pies  is  a cheaper  way  of  ufmg 
meat  than  roafting,  and  (which  at  this  time 
is  of  great  importance),  it  confumes  lefs 
flour.* 

I would  alfo  recommend  to  every  family, 
who  ferioufly  wilhes  to  mitigate  the  diftrefles 
of  the  poor,  to  fufpend  the  confumption  of 
bread  one  day  in  the  week,  except  at  break- 
faft,f  and  fubftitute  either  boiled  or  roafted 

potatoes 

* It  was  I think  impolitic,  to  enter  into  combinations, 
as  fome  members  of  adminiftration  and  many  opulent 
perfons  in  London  have  done,  to  eat  no  paltry  at  all, 
though  the  motives  were  certainly  laudable.  In  boiling 
meat,  except  the  liquor  be  faved  for  broth  or  foup,  a con- 
liderable  diminution  of  the  meat  may  be  obferved ; and 
perhaps  ft  ill  more  lofs  is  fuftained  by  roafting,  but  in  the 
form  of  pies,  nothing  is  loft,  whilft  in  reality  lefs  flour  is 
confumed,  as  is  judicioufly  obferved  above.  The  obje&ion 
might  probably  be  ufeful  as  applicable  to  the  little  paltry 
of  the  {hops,  but  by  no  means  in  families;  at  the  fame 
time  the  paltry  might  be  made  of  flour  mixed  with  po- 
tatoes, rye,  barley,  oats,  or  rice  ; each  however  of  thefe, 
except  potatoes,  is  at  prefent  dear. 

t For  young  people,  and  indeed  in  general,  fome  pre- 
paration of  milk  would  be  more  falutary  than  tea  and 
bread-and-butter.  Milk-pottage  is  preferable  to  milk 
alone,  that  is,  equal  quantities  of  milk  and  water,  boiled 
up  with  a little  oat-meal  j this  breaks  the  vifeidity  of  the 

milk. 
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potatoes  or  potatoe-bread,*  If  every  per- 
fon  will  not  fubmit  to  this  trivial  facrifice, 
or  others  deem  that  a few  individual  exam- 
ples are  inadequate  to  any  benefit  of  the 

community 

milk,  and  is,  perhaps,  eafier  digefted  than  milk  alone. 
Oatmeal  alfo  affords  a warmer  nourifhment  than  wheat- 
flour,  and  generally  agrees  with  weak  ftomachs.  Rice 
likewife  with  milk  is  a good  fubftitute  for  wheaten-bread^ 
and,  by  way  of  variety,  might  be  taken  inftead  of  milk- 
pottage,  not  only  at  breakfaft,  but  likewife  at  fupper. 

* Various  others  means  might  conduce  to  leflen  the 
price  of  meat,  and  of  provifions  in  general.  Were  each 
family  to  live  one  day  in  each  week  without  animal  food, 
the  confumption  of  it  would  of  courfe,  be  one-feventh 
lefs  in  the  year,  and  it  would  become  probably,  propor- 
tionably  cheaper. 

By  habituating  myfelf  to  good  mealy  potatoes  at  dinner 
inftead  of  bread,  fince  bread  became  fo  dear,  I now  prefer 
potatoes  to  any  bread  except  potatoe-bread. 

Potatoes  prefent  to  us  at  once  a ready  prepared  little 
loaf,  and  is  upon  the  whole,  perhaps  the  moft  pleafant 
and  cheap  fubftitute  for  wheaten-bread,  and  at  the  fame 
time  the  eaiieft  prepared,  as  before  obferved. 

The  art  of  boiling  potatoes  is  fo  eflential  to  all  ranks 
of  people,  that  the  following  diredtions  by  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  is  here  inferted. 

On  the  Boiling  of  Potatoes  fo  as  to  be  eat  as  Bread . 

“ There  is  nothing  that  would  tend  more  to  promote 

the  cenfumptioa  of  potatoes  than  to  have  the  proper  mode 

of 
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community  at  large,  let  fuch  remember  that 
of  the  fmalleil  atoms  maffes  of  the  greateff 
bulk  are  compofed.  And  oh  ! thou,  who 
pioufly  feeleft  for  human  mifery,  if  thou  art 

not 

of  preparing  them  as  food  generally  known.  In  London 
this  is  little  attended  to  ; whereas  in  Lancafhire  and  Ire- 
land the  boiling  of  potatoes  is  brought  to  very  great  per- 
fection indeed.  When  prepared  in  the  following  manner, 
if  the  quality  of  the  root  is  good,  they  maybe  eat  as  bread, 
a practice  not  unufual  in  Ireland.  The  potatoes  fhould 
be,  as  much  as  poflible  of  the  fame  fize,  and  the  large  and 
fmall  ones  boiled  feparately.  They  muft  be  walked  clean, 
and,  without  paring  or  fcraping,  put  in  a pot  with  cold 
water,  not  fufficient  to  cover  them,  as  they  will  produce 
themfelves,  before  they  boil,  a confiderable  quantity  of 
fluid.  They  do  not  admit  of  being  put  into  a veflel  .of 
boiling  water  like  greens.  If  the  potatoes  are  tolerably 
large,  it  will  be  neceflary,  as  foon  as  they  begin  to  boil,  to 
throw  in  fome  cold  water,  and  occafionally  to  repeat  it, 
till  the  potatoes  are  boiled  to  the  heart,  (which  will  take 
from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a quarter,  according  to 
their  fize)  they  will  otherwife  crack,  and  burfl:  to  pieces 
on  the  outfide,  whilft  the  inflde  will  be  nearly  in  a crude 
ftate,  and  confequently  very  unpalatable  and  unwholefome. 
During  the  boiling,  throwing  in  a little  fait  occafionally  is 
found  a great  improvement,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  flower 
they  are  cooked  the  better.  When  boiled,  pour  off  the 
water,  and  evaporate  the  moifture,  by  replacing  the  veflel  in 
which  the  potatoes  were  boiled  once  more  over  the  fire. 
This  makes  them  remarkably  dry  and  mealy.  They 
fhould  be  brought  to  the  table  with  the  fkins  on,  and  eat 

with 
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not  enabled  to  extend  thy  light  and  warmth 
afar  off,  thy  little  embers  ol  charity  may 
cherifh  and  revive  fome  ftarving  palfied 
hand  ; and,  if  by  thy  Angle  facrifice  of  the 
confumption  of  bread  one  day  in  the  week, 

thou 

With  a little  fait  as  bread.  Nothing  but  experience  can 
fatisfy  any  one  how  fuperior  the  potatoe  is,  thus  pre- 
pared, if  the  fort  is  good  and  mealy.  Some  prefer  road- 
ing  potatoes  ; but  the  mode  above  detailed,  is  at  lead  equal, 
if  not  fuperior.  Some  have  tried  boiling  potatoes  in  fleam, 
thinking  by  that  procefs  that  they  muft  imbibe  lefs  water. 
But  immerfion  in  water  caufes  the  difchargc  of  a certain 
fubflance  which  the  fleam  alone  is  incapable  of  doing,  and 
by  retaining  which,  the  flavour  of  the  root  is  injured,  and 
they  afterwards  become  dry  by  being  put  over  the  fire  a 
fecond  time  without  water.  With  a little  butter,  or  milk, 
or  fifh,  they  make  an  excellent  mefs.” 

Receipts  for  Baked  Potatoe  Puddings. 

No.  I. 

j 2 ounces  of  potatoes,  boiled,  fkinned,  and  mafhed  ; 

1 ounce  of  fuet : 

1 ounce  (or  1-16  of  a pint)  of  milk,  and 

1 ounce  of  Gloucefler  cheefe, 

Total  1 5 ounces,  mixed  with  as  much  boiling  water  as  was 
neceffary  to  bring  it  to  a due  confidence,  and  then  baked 
in  an  earthen  pan. 

No.  II. 

12  ounces  of  mafhed  potatoes  as  before  ; 

j ounce  of  milk,  and 

1 ounce  of  fuet,  with  a fuflicient  quantity  of  fait. — 
Mixed  up  with  boiling  water,  and  baked  in  a pan. 

No. 
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thou  {halt  be  the  means  of  keeping  alive 
one  helplefs  infant,  thou  only  doeft  a por- 
tion of  thy  duties  towards  God  and  thy 
fellow-creatures. 


/ 


No.  III. 

1 2 ounces  of  mafhed  potatoes  : 
l ounce  of  fuet ; 

i ounce  of  red  herrings,  pounded  fine  in  a mortar.— 
Mixed,  baked,  &c.  as  before. 

No.  IV. 

1 2 ounces  of  mafhed  potatoes  ; 
i ounce  of  fuet,  and 

i ounce  of  hung  beef  grated  fine  with  a grater.— 
Mixed  and  baked  as  before. 

Thefe  puddings  when  baked  weighed  from  eleven  to 
twelve  ounces  each.  They  were  all  liked  by  thofe  who 

tailed  them,  but  No.  I.  and  No.  III.  feemed  to  meet  with 
the  mod  general  approbation. 
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APPENDIX. 


The  fcarcity  of  grain,  and  particularly  of 
wheat,  at  the  prefent  time,  has  given  rife  to 
the  ufe  of  various  fubftitutes,  and  to  the 
publication  of  feveral  effays,  defigned  to 
prevent  or  leffen  the  threatened  fcarcity. 
The  fubftitutes  moft  generally  adopted, 
have  been  rice  or  potatoes.  The  former  is 
too  expenfive  for  the  community  at  large, 
but  whatever  quantity  of  it  is  con  fumed  in 
the  place  of  wheat-bread,  affords  a faving 
of  the  latter  for  the  nourifhment  of  the 
poor.  The  water  in  which  the  rice  has 
been  boiled,  anfwers  every  purpofe  of  ftarch, 
and,  in  this  point  of  view,  is  alfo  a faving  in 
the  confumption  of  wheat,  by  precluding 
the  ufe  of  ftarch  made  from  it.* 

* Perhaps  other  fubftitutes  befides  wheat  and  potatoe- 
ftarch,  may  be  difeovered,  as  from  the  horfe-chefnut, 
acorn,  or  arrow-root  of  hot  climates. 

Ill 
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In  genera],  however,  if  we  except  rye, 
oats,  and  barley,*  which  are  at  this  time 
fcarce  and  dear,  the  potatoe  affords  the  moft 

pleafant 


* Governor  Pownall  has  juft  publifhed,  “ Confidera- 
tions  on  the  Scarcity  and  High  Prices  of  Bread-Corn  and 
Bread.”  Amongft  a variety  of  ufeful,  political,  and  eeco- 
nomical  reflections,  he  obferves,  that  one  great  evil  is  the 
undue  divijions  of  the  meal  into  four,  by  which  a brown 
bread  not  fufficient  in  its  nature  for  the  nourifhment  of  a 
labouring  man,  or  a white  or  wheaten  bread  too  high  for 
their  wages  to  afford,  are  prepared.  This  feems  confirmed 
by  the  following  refolution  : 


The  Committee  appointed  by  the  Houfe  of  Commons  to 
examine  the  feveral  laws  now  in  being  relative  to  the 
alhze  of  bread,  have  come  to  the  following  refolutions  • 


^ y 1795 • 

,,  ...  hat  “ ,s  the  °P!,,ion  of  this  Committee,  that  if  the 
Magillrates  were  by  hw  permitted  (when  and  where  thcv 

a think  fit  to  fet  an  affize  of  bread)  to  introduce  aeain 
under  certain  regulations  and  reftriftions,  the  old  flandard 
bread  made  of  flour,  which  is  the  whole  produce  of  the 

fo  7 "f  ufa'd  fl°“r  We'«hbS>  011  “ average,  three- 
urths  of  the  weight  whereof  it  is  made,  it  would  tend  to 

p event  many  inconveniencies  which  have  arifen  in  the 
aftize  and  making  of  bread  for  fale.” 


That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
columns  calculated  for  the  wheaten 


Committee,  that  the 
bread,  in  the  now  re- 
pealed 
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pleafant  and  cheap  fubhitute  hitherto  made 
life  of  in  this  country.  In  favour  of  its 
wholefomenefs,  much  has  been  publifhed  in 

, Shakefpeare, 

pealed  tables  of  the  Adi  of  the  8th  of  Queen  Anne,  in- 
tituled, “ An  Adi  to  regulate  the  Price  and  Affize  of 
Bread,”  would  be  the  proper  affize  for  faid  flandard 
wheaten  bread  : and  that  the  twelve-penny  loaf  of  this 
ftandard  wheaten  bread,  containing  the  whole  flour  of  the 
wheat  (the  faid  flour  weighing,  on  an  average,  three- 
fourths  of  the  tveight  of  the  faid  wheat)  would,  upon  a 
medium,  contain  one  pound  of  bread  in  weight  more  than 
the  twelve-penny  loaf  of  the  prefent  wheaten  bread,  made 
under  the  Adi  of  the  31ft  of  George  II. 

On  the  12th  of  December, 

Mr.  Ryder  brought  up  the  Report  of  the  Seledl  Com- 
mittee appointed  to  take  into  confideration  the  prefent 
high  price  of  corn,  and  moved — that  the  Houfe  do  agree 
to  the  following  refolution  : 

“ To  reduce  the  confumption  of  wheat  in  the  families 
of  the  perfons  fubferibing  fuch  engagement,  by  at  lead  one 
third  of  the  ufual  quantity  confumed  in  ordinary  times. 

“In  order  to  effedt  this  purpofe,  either  to  limit  to  that 
extent  the  quantity  of  fine  wheaten  bread  confumed  by 
each  individual  in  fuch  families ; 

“ Or,  to  confume  only  mixed  bread,  of  which  not 
more  than  two  thirds  lhall  be  made  of  wheat ; 

“ Or 
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Shakefpeare,*  Forfter,f  Gerard/];  the  Phi- 
lofophical  Tranfaftions,  and  in  numerous 
diftinft  elfays ; of  the  latter,  Parmentier’s  is 
perhaps  the  mod  interefting,  which  gained 
the  prize  propofed  by  the  Academy  of  Be- 
fancon,  in  1777,  and  appeared  in  1780,  con- 
fiderably  enlarged  and  improved,  under  the 
title  of  “ Recherches  fur  les  vegetaux  nou- 
rilfants  qui  dans  le  temps  de  difette,”  &c. 


“ Or,  only  a proportional  quantity  of  mixed  bread,  of 
which  not  more  than  two-thirds  is  made  of  wheat  ; 

“ Or  a proportional  quantity  of  bread  made  of  wheat 
alone,  from  which  no  more  than  five  pounds  of  bran  is  ex- 
cluded. 

“ If  it  fhould  be  necefiary,  in  order  to  effedl  the  pur- 
pofe  of  this  engagement,  to  prohibit  the  ufe  of  wheaten 
fiour  in  paftry,  and  to  diminilh,  as  much  as  pofiible,  the 
ufe  thereof  in  other  articles  than  bread.” 

Here  the  fame  miftake  refpecting  pies  is  continued. 

♦Merry  Wives  of  Windfor,  qto.  1619,  feene  iifi 
FalftafF. 

t England’s  happinefs  increafed  by  a plantation  of  po- 
tatoes, qto.  1664. 


% Herbal,  Ed.  1636,  p.  780. 


This 
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This  was  tranflated  by  a refpe&able  phyfi- 
cian  in  London,  and  printed  for  Murray  in 
Fleet-flreet,  in  the  year  1783.  Parmentier 
quotes  a variety  of  authors,  and  gives,  from 
his  own  experience,  many  examples  to 
prove,  that  the.  potatoe  is  a wholefome  nu- 
tritive root ; but  if  univerfal  experience  in 
this  country  did  not  fuperfede  all  philofo- 
phical  dedu6lions,  the  flrong  and  prolific 
race  of  a filler  kingdom,  whofe  poor  are 
chiefly  fed  by  it, and  where  giants  are  almofl 
exclufively  national,  would  afford  irrefra- 
gable proofs  of  the  nutritive  quality  of  this 
root.  We  have  read  of  Polifh  dwarfs  and 
Englilh  dwarfs,  but  I am  unacquainted  with 
any  importation  of  them  from  Ireland. 

Parmentier,  after  chemically  analyzing 
this  vegetable,  and  explaining  its  different 
conflituent  parts,  defcribes  the  procefs  of 
making  {larch,  falep,  and  fago  from  it,  the 
lafl  of  which  is  better  known  here  by  the 
name  of  fago-powder.  I fhall, however,  only 
quote  from  him  his  procefs  for  making 
bread,  and  likewife  leaven  when  yeafl  can- 
not be  procured. 


1 


I.  POTATOE 
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I.  POTATOE  BREAD. 

“ Take  any  quantity  of  potatoes,  well 
crufhed  and  bruifed,  mix  them  \v;ith  the 
leaven  prepared  the  evening  before  in  the 
ufual  way,  with  the  whole  of  the  flour  de- 
figned  for  making  the  dough,  fo  that  one 
half  may  confift  of  pulp  of  potatoes  and  half 
of  flour  ; knead  the  whole  with  the  necef- 
fary  quantity  of  warm  water.  When  the 
dough  is  fufficiently  prepared,  put  it  into 
the  oven,  taking  care  not  to  heat  it  fo  much 
as  ufual,  nor  to  fhut  it  up  fo  foon,  and  to 
leave  it  longer  in  : without  this  eflential 
precaution,  the  cruft  of  the  bread  would 
be  hard  and  ftiort,  while  the  infide  would 
have  too  much  moifture,  and  not  be  foaked 
enough. 


W henever  it  is  propofed  to  mix  pota- 
toes with  the  dough  of  different  gram,  ei- 
thei  to  fave  a part,  or  to  improve  the  bread, 
thefe  roots  fhould  be  reduced  into  the  form 
of  a glutinous  pafte;  becaufe,  in  this  ftate, 
they  give  tenacity  to  the  flour  of  fmall 


gram, 
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grain,  which  are  always  deficient  in  this 
refpeft.”* 


II.  LEAVEN  of  POTATOES. 

“ Mix  half  a pound  of  pulp  of  potatoes 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  the  Parch  of  this 
root,  and  four  ounces  of  boiling  water  ; fet 
the  mixture  in  a warm  place  : in  forty- 

eight  hours  a flight  vinous  fmell  fliould  be 
exhaled  from  it ; and  now  a frefh  portion  of 
Parch,  pulp,  and  water  fhould  be  added, 
and  the  mafs  again  expofed  to  the  fame 
temperature  for  the  fame  fpace  of  time  : 
this  operation  fhould  yet  be  repeated  a 
third  time.  The  paPe  thus  gradually  turned 
four  may  be  confidered  as  a firft  leaven. 

“ In  the  evening  dilute  this  firft  leaven 
with  warm  water,  mix  equal  quantities  of 
ftarch  and  pulp,  in  the  proportion  of  one 
half  of  the  dough  ; fo  that  for  every  twenty 

* A fmall  addition  of  ground  rice,  gives  tenacity  to  po- 
t,atoe-bread,  and  makes  it  eat  fhorter. 


pounds  of  dough,  ten  of  leaven  mufl  be 
prepared.  When  the  mixture  is  exaftly 
made,  put  it  in  a bafket,  or  leave  it  in  the 
kneading  tub  all  night,  taking  care  to 
cover  it  well,  and  to  keep  it  warm  till 
morning. 

“ The  tedious  and  troublefome  prepara- 
tion of  the  fir  ft  leaven  will  be  avoided  after 
the  firft  baking,  becaufe  a piece  of  the 
dough  may  be  fet  afide  and  kept.” 


Of  the  publications  of  the  laft  year,  a 
very  important  one  is  by  that  accurate  che- 
mift  Dr.  Pearfon,  who  was  requefted,  by  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  to  inquire  into  the 
compofition,  or  parts,  of  which  the  potatoe 
root  confifts ; and  particularly  to  afcertain 
the  proportion  and  nature  of  the  watery 
part.  He  concludes  with  Parmentier  with 
recommending  it  as  highly  nutritious,  and, 
ike  him,  as  capable  of  making  fago,  faIep’ 
dec.  But,  contrary  to  the  declaration  of 

^ Parmentier, 
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Parmentier,  he  fays,  “ The  art  of  ferment- 
ing potatoe-meal  into  bread,  in  place  of 
wheat,  has  not  yet  been  difcovered.”  Par- 
mentier,  however,  afferts,  in  chapter  4th, 
“ That  from  various  and  repeated  trials,  the 
potatoe,  which  hitherto  (anno  17 77)  hath 
not  been  converted  into  a well-raifed  bread, 
without  the  mixture  of  at  lead  an  equal 
quantity  of  fome  flour,  may  be  made  to  af- 
fume  that  form,  without  any  foreign  abid- 
ance.5' I imagine,  that  neither  Dr.  Pear- 
fon,  nor  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  had  feen 
this  valuable  performance  of  Monf.  Par- 
mentier. 


That  excellent  and  humane  magiftrate, 
P.  Colquhoun,  efq.  has  lately  publifhed, 
44  Ufeful  Suggeftions  favourable  to  the 
Comfort  of  the  labouring  People,”  &c. 
But  although  to  this  elfay,  as  well  as  to 
others  written  to  ferve  the  community,  he 
has  not  prefixed  his  name,  he  has  politely 
permitted  me  to  avail  myfelf  of  his  fuggef- 
tions  ; and,  under  this  liberty,  I fliall  an_ 

nex 
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nex  the  manner  of  preparing  fome  of  the 
foups  recommended  by  him,  as  affording 
much  nourifhment  comparatively  at  a tri- 
fling expence. 

• I.  POTATOE  SOUP. 

Potatoe  Soup  is  made  by  hewing  about 
five  pounds  of  the  coarfeft  parts  of  beef  or 
mutton,  or  even  part  of  a bullock’s  head,  in 
ten  quarts  of  water  till  half  done  : then  pare 
the  fkin  from  the  potatoes,  and  put  a quan- 
tity in  the  hew  pan  with  the  meat,  together 
with  fome  onions,  pepper,  and  fait.  Stir  it 
frequently,  and  when  the  potatoes  are  boil- 
ed fufficiently,  it  will  be  found  a very  excel- 
lent difh.  If  a few  bones  of  beef  are  added, 
it  will  make  the  foup  richer,  and  a greater 
quantity  will  be  made.*  The  meat,  when 
feafoned  with  the  onions  and  pepper,  will  eat 
extremely  well  along  with  that  part  of  the 
potatoes  which  remain  whole,  and  do  not 

* This  is  confirmed  by  the  recent  trials  made  by  Dr. 
if  oh  niton,  and  hereafter  inferted. 
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mix  with  the  foup  ; and,  in  this  way,  a moft 
comfortable  meal  for  a large  family  is  ob- 
tained, without  ufing  any  bread  at  all. — 
What  is  called  the  flicking  of  the  beef,  which 
is  rich  and  full  of  gravy,  is  the  befl  meat  for 
this  kind  of  foup,  becaufe  there  is  no  bone 
in  it. 

^lb.  of  this  beef  generally  cofts  2d. 
a pound,  but  at  prefent  it  will  be 
3|d.— fay  - - 16 

Bones  to  enrich  the  foup  - 04 

241b.  of  potatoes  may  now  be  bought 
for  the  price  of  a quartern  loaf  of 
bread  (which  weighs  41b.  5 \ oz.) 
and  they  will  foon  be  much  cheap- 
er. The  cofl  will  be  - 10 

A bunch  of  onions  will  cofl,  if  good 

and  large*  - - 0 4 

Pepper  and  fait  - -04 

Total  expence  of  ingredients  3 6 


* A perfon  who  fpeaks  from  experience  affured  me, 
that  the  addition  of  a red-herring  to  this  foup,  proved  a 
good  fubftitute  for  onions,  pepper  and  fait,  and  fared  fomc 
ex  pence. 


This 
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This  difh  will  afford  a favory,  comfort- 
able, and  even  a plentiful  and  wholefome 
dinner  to  a family  of  ten  or  twelve  perfons, 
including  children,  at  the  expence  of  g^-d. 
for  each.  It  will  fill  the  ftomach  with  what 
will  be  found  both  palatable  and  nourifh- 
ing  ; and  it  will  prevent  that  defire  for  large 
quantities  of  porter,  which  always  become 
neceffary  when  the  fame  fum  is  expended 
in  a dinner  of  baked  meat,  or  of  bacon  and 
bread,  which  is  not  fo  wholefome,  creates  a 
thirft,  and  does  not  impart  half  the  nourifh- 
ment ; and,  in  point  of  weight  of  food,  the 
proportion  for  the  fame  money  is  confider- 
ably  above  four-fold  in  favour  of  the  pota- 
toe  foup  and  meat  ; a circumftance  well 
worth  attending  to  by  the  middling,  as  well 
as  the  lower  ranks  in  life — efpecially  where 
there  is  a number  of  children. 

This  calculation  is  made  with  a view  to 
the  prefent  high  prices  of  meat  and  vege- 
tables.— Inafliort  time,  potatoes  will  be  at, 
or  under,  one  farthing  a pound,  and  onions 
will  be  much  cheaper  and  better,  fo  as  to 

afford 
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afford  a greater  quantity,  and  thereby  make 
the  difii  more  favory.  Beef  may  alfo  be 
cheaper,  fo  that  in  place  of  3^d.  a family 
may  dine  well  at  2d.  or  2^d.  a head. 

II.  BARLEY  BROTH. 

This  difh,  when  well  made,  is,  of  all 
others  the  mod  favory,  rich,  palatable,  and 
nutritious  that  can  be  conceived.  It  ad- 
mits almoft  of  a mixture  of  every  kind  of 
vegetable  that  can  be  procured  throughout 
the  year,  and  it  cannot  be  faid  to  be  ever 
out  of  feafon.  The  vegetables  are  parfley? 
common  greens,  cabbages,  turnips,  carrots, 
peafe,  beans,  collards,  and  brocoli,  accord- 
' ing  to  the  feafon,  conftantl'y  attending  to 
one  rule  however,  that  whatever  other  herbs 
are  ufed,  onions  or  leeks,  and  parfley  if  it 
can  be  had,  muff  form  a part  of  the  ingre- 
dients, and  the  foup  may  be  made  thick  or 
thin,  according  to  the  tafte  of  the  perfon 
who  ufes  it.  The  clod  and  flicking  of  the 
bullock  makes  the  beff  barley  broth,  and  it 
may  alfo  be  enriched  much  by  the  addition 


of  beef  or  mutton  marrow-bones.  Mutton 
itfelf  is  frequently  ufed  in  this  kind  offoup, 
but  it  does  not  make  it  fo  rich  or  fo  good  as 
beef,  which  may  be  ufed  in  larger  or  fmaller 
quantities,  according  to  circumftances.  A 
tea-cupful  of  barley  is  fufficient  for  a large 
family.  What  is  called  pearl-barley  is  not 
fo  good  as  a larger  fort,  which  does  not  coft 
half  fo  much  money,  and  may  be  purchafed 
at  about  3d.  a pound,  or  lefs. 

The  general  rule  for  making  this  foup  is 
as  follows  : 

Take  four  quarts  of  water,  four  pounds  of 
beef  with  bones,  four  ounces  of  barley,* 
and  fo  in  proportion  for  a larger  or 
fmaller  quantity.  Stew  the  whole  to- 
gether for  two  hours  ; then  put  in  fuch 
pot-herbs  and  greens  as  maybe  fuitable 
to  the  feafon,  cut  fmall,  with  a proper 
quantity  of  fait,  and  let  the  whole  boil 

According  to  the  experiments  of  Count  Rum- 
ford,  barley-meal  is  preferable  to  the  whole  barley,  for 
thickening  broth,  and  rendering  it  more  nutritive. 


until 


until  quite  tender.  If  neceflary,  fkim 
the  fat  off  that  it  may  not  be  greafy. 
There  may  be  more  or  lefs  carrots^ 
turnips,  greens  or  peafe,  according  to 
the  tafte  of  the  parties  ; but  onions  or 
leeks,  according  to  the  feafon,  muft 
not  be  omitted,  as  they  give  the  foup 
an  excellent  flavour. 


This  foup  is  generally  eaten  without 
bread,  and  with  the  addition  of  a few  pota- 
toes, to  be  eaten  afterwards  with  the  boiled 
meat,  makes  an  excellent  meal,  extremely 
good  and  wholefome,  efpecially  where 
there  are  a number  of  children- 


The  prefent  fcarcity  has  not  only  excited 
the  moft  generous  fubfcriptions  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  poor,  among  all  the  higher  ranks 
of  the  community,  but  likewife  propofals  for 
affording  them  cheap  and  nutritious  food 

in  all  times  of  diftrefs.  The  following  re- 
ceipts 
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ceipts  which  have  been  printed,  and  fince 
diftributed  in  feveral  diftrifts  of  the  city,  I 
have  prefumed  to  infert  here. 

A CHEAP  FOOD, 

Without  bread  or  beer,  and  with  very  little 
meat ; and  as  healthy  as  can  be  obtained 
from  wheat  or  barley,  however  prepared, 
and  cheaper,  even  when  corn  is  at  the 
loweft  price. 


Receipt  I. 

Take  half  a pound  of  beef,  mutton,  or 
pork;  cut  it  into  fmall  pieces;  halfapintof 
peafe,  three  fliced  turnips,  and  three  pota- 
toes cut  very  fmall ; an  onion  or  two,  or  a 
lew  leeks ; put  to  them  three  quarts  and 
one  pint  of  water.  Let  the  whole  boil 
gently  on  a flow  fire  about  two  hours  and  a 
half,  then  thickenit  with  aquarter  ofapound 
of  ground  rice,  and  half  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  oatmeal  (or  a quarter  of  a pound  of  oat- 
meal and  no  rice).  Boil  it  for  a quarter  of 


am 
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an  hour  after  the  thickening  is  put  in,  Air- 
ring  it  all  the  time;  then  feafonit  with  fait, 
pepper,  or  pounded  ginger,  to  the  tafte. 

If  turnips  or  potatoes  are  not  to  be  had, 
carrots,  parfnips,  orjerufalem  artichokes,  or 
any  garden-fluff,  will  do.  This  well  boiled 
is  not  unpleafant,  and  is  very  nourifhing. 
As  a pint  only  will  be  wafted  in  the  boiling, 
it  will  be  a meal  for  three  or  four  perfons, 
without  bread  or  drink  ; and  it  will  not  coft 
above  four-pence. 


Receipt  II. 

Take  two  pounds  of  beef,  mutton,  or  pork 
out  of  the  tub  (or  of  hung-beef  refrefhedin 
water),  cut  into  very  fmall  bits,  and  put  it 
into  a pot  with  fix  quarts  of  water,  letting  it 
boil  on  a flow  fire  near  three  hours  (or  flew 
it  till  it  is  tender).  Then  put  to  it  a quar- 
ter of  a pound  of  carrots  or  parfnips,  with 
half  a pound  of  turnips,  all  fliced  fmall,  and 
fometimes  inftead  of  thefe,  a few  potatoes 

fliced  (or  Jerufalem  artichokes),  then  fome 

greens 
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greens  may  be  added,  according  to  difcre- 
tion,  fuch  as  cabbage,  celery,  fpinage,  par- 
fley,  likewife  two  ounces  of  onions  or  leeks 
(which maybe  omitted  if dilliked),the  whole 
thickened  with  about  a pint  of  oatmeal  (or 
a quart,  if  intended  to  be  very  thick)  ; thefe 
mull:  be  well  boiled  together,  and  feafoned 
with  pepper,  or  pounded  ginger,  and  fait. 
It.  is  a wholefome  and  well  relilhed  food, 
and  will  fupport,  for  a day,  a family  of  fix, 
without  bread  or  drink. 

Any  kind  of  meal,  or  French  barley  walk- 
ed, or  garden  broad  beans,  will  make  a good 
Ihift.  Pounded  rice,  or  fplit  peas,  will  thick- 
en better  and  cheaper  than  oatmeal,  as  lefs 
rice  will  ferve. 


Receipt  III. 


Fake  four  pounds  of  beef  (onions,  if  a. 
greeable,  three  quarters  of  a pound)  turnips 
two  pounds,  rice  one  pound  and  a half, 
parfley,  thyme,  and  favory,  of  each  a large 
handful,  pepper  and  fait  in  a fit  proportion, 

water 
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water  feventeen  quarts.  Let  the  beef  be 
cut  into  dices,  and  after  it  has  boiled  for 
fome  time,  let  it  be  minced  fmall.  The 
turnips  (and  onions  infufed)  and  fweet  herbs 
may  be  minced  before  they  are  put  into  the 
pot.  Let  the  whole  boil  together  gently 
about  three  hours,  on  a flow  fire. 

Scarce  two  quarts  will  be  wafted  in  the 
boiling,  and  the  reft  will  ferve  about  eigh- 
teen perfons  for  one  meal,  without  bread  or 
drink. 

Where  fire  is  fcarce,  the  feveral  particu- 
lars in  thefe  three  receipts  being  put  into 
a large  pot,  may  be  dewed  together  all  night 
in  an  oven;  and  the  next  day  may  be  boiled 
for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  with  an  addition 
of  fome  oatmeal,  potatoes,  or  Jerufalem  ar- 
tichokes or  turnips. 

Or  take  a fhank  of  beef,  fix  quarts  of 
water,  a pint  of  fplit  peas  (or  a quart  of 
blue  peas)  one  leek,  four  or  five  diced  tur- 
nips ; bake  them  all  in  a large  earthen  pot. 

To 
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To  make  POTATOE  BREAD. 

Put  potatoes  in  a net  into  a fkillet  with 
cold  water.  Hang  it  at  a diftance  over  the 
fire,  fo  that  they  may  not  boil  until  they 
become  foft ; then  fkin  and  mafh  them,  and 
mix  them  with  their  weight  of  flour,  of 
yeaft  and  fait  a fufficient  quantity,  and  a 
little  warm  water.  Knead  it  up  as  other 
dough.  Lay  it  a little  while  before  the  fire 
to  life,  then  bake  it  in  a very  hot  oven.* 
Flour  of  rice,  or  barley-meal,  may  be  ufed 
infiead  of  wheat  flour.  A few  caraways  or 
anni feeds  may  be  added  occafionally. 


To  make  BEER. 

To  eight  quarts  of  boiling  water  put  a 
pound  of  treacle,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
gmger,  and  two  bay  leaves.  Let  thefe  boil 
for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  then  cool  and 


» M.  Parmentier  recommends  that  the  oven  fhould  be 
lefs  heated  than  ufual.  b 
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work  it  with  yeaft  in  the  fame  manner  as 
other  beer. 


Or  thus. 

Take  one  bufhel  of  malt,  with  as  much 
water  and  hops  as  if  two  bufhels  of  malt 
were  allowed  ; put  feven  pounds  of  the 
coarfeft  brown  fugar  into  the  wort  while 

This  is  very  pleafant,  is  as  ftrong,  and 
•will  keep  as  long  without  being  four  or  flat, 
as  if  two  bufhels  of  malt  had  been  put  in. 


To  make  YEAST- 

Thicken  two  quarts  of  water  with  four 
, ounces  of  fine  flour ; boil  it  for  half  an 
hour  ; then  fwee.ten  it  with  three  ounces  of 
brown  fugar,  not  the  browned.  When  al- 
moft  cold,  pour  it  upon  four  fpoonfuls  of 
yeaft  into  an  earthen  jar,  deep  enough  for 
Xhe  yeaft  to  rife  : {hake  it  well  together,  and 
place  it  for  a day  near  a fire ; then  pour 

off 
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off  the  thin  liquor  at  top  ; fhake  the  re- 
mainder, and  clofe  it  up  for  ufe. 

It  is  proper  to  drain  it  through  a fieve. 
To  preferve  it,  fet  it  in  a cool  cellar,  or  hang 
it  fome  depth  in  a well.  Keep  always  fome 
of  this,  enough  to  make  the  next  quantity 
that  is  wanted.  As  it  is  not  quite  fo  ftrono* 
as  yeaft  from  ale  ufually  is,  put  fomewhat 
more  than  four  fpoonfuls  of  this,  for  making 
new  yeaft. 

In  a ufeful  little  pamphlet  entitled/'  Hints 
for  the  Relief  of  the  Poor,”  juft  publifhed, 
there  are  feveral  receipts  for  making  cheap 
foups  or  pottages.  The  infertion  of  which 
m this  place,  may  be  ufeful  to  fuch  as  read 

thefe  Hints  with  a view  to  ferve  the  com- 
munity. 

The  firft  and  fecond  receipts  are  commu- 
nicated by  lieutenant  colonel  Paynter, dated 
Portfmouth,  (Mober  ig,  1795.  The  fub- 
fequent  ones  are  by  Dr.  James  Johnfton,  of 
the  Royal  Hofpital,  Haflar ; dated  Portfea, 

OHober 


Oftober  19th  and  24th,  1795,  addrelfed  to 
admiral  Waldegrave  : and  Dr.  Johnllon’s 
teftimony  in  favour  of  their  falubrity  and 
great  nutritious  quality,  is  a fufficient  re- 
commendation. Thefe  appear  to  have  been 
fuggefted  by  the  humane  Admiral,*  for  Dr. 
Johnfton’s  trial  and  opinion. 


FIRST  TRIAL. 

TO  MAKE  A GOOD  AND  CHEAP  POTTAGE. 

Take  three  pounds  of  the  {tickings  of 
beef,  or  part  of  the  fhin,  or  any  of  the 

coarfe 


* He  informs  me,  that  he  has  found  pompions  a very 
cheap  produ ft,  as  they  will  grow  on  any  dunghill.  Dr. 
Watcrhoufe,  of  Cambridge  MafTachufets,  fpeaks  of  the 
pompion  common  with  the  inhabitants,  in  the  mod  fa- 
vourable recommendation,  under  the  name  of  the  winter, 
or  long-necked  fquafh.  “ They  weigh”  he  obferves, 
“ from  ten  to  fifteen  poundc,  and  are  eafier  raifed  than  the 
potatoe,  and  which  are,  I think,  preferable  for  making 
bread.  I here  fend  you  fome  of  the  feed,  which  fhould  be 
town  in  April,  and  gathered  in  Oftobcr,  when  the  /talk  or 

vine 
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coarfe  or  cheap  parts  : put  thefe  into 

eleven  quarts  of  water  ; after  boiling  two 
hours,  add  one  pound  of  Scotch  barley,  and 
let  it  boil  four  hours  more  ; during  this 
time  fix  pounds  of  potatoes  are  to  be  ad- 
ded, half  a pound  of  onions  or  leeks,  and 
of  parlley,  thyme,  or  favory,  a due  propor- 
tion. Seafon  the  whole  with  pepper  and 
fait.  Any  additional  vegetables  may  be 
added,  and  half  a pound  of  bacon  cut  into 

vine  begins  to  wither.  The  fquafli  fhould  be  boiled  for 
about  half  an  hour,  and  then  malhed  up  with  the  flour  or 
dough,  juft  as  Dr.  Fothergill  directed  to  be  done  with  po- 
tatoes. We  make  bread-puddings,  and  moft  excellent 
pan-cakes,  by  mixing  certain  proportions  of  this  vegetable, 
previoully  boiled  with  flour.  We  moft  commonly  eat 
them  ftewed,  the  (kin  being  flrft  taken  off,  and  the  entrails 
taken  out.  It  is  almoft  a handing  dilh  at  our  tables,  even 
among  the  mo(l  opulent.’' 


It  has  often  been  a matter  of  furprize  to  me,  that  fo 
little  ufe  fhould  be  made  of  our  dunghills  in  England, 
when  one  fmall  one,  fix  yards  fquare,  would  produce  500 
pounds  weight  at  leaft,  of  different  kinds  of  fquafh  and 
pompions,  and  that  without  any  expence.  They  will 
even  grow  in  common  mold.  They  make  good  pies 
with  quinces,  or  any  acid  vegetable. 

L 
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fmall  bits,  if  you  wifh  to  make  it  more  fa- 
vory  ; this  will  produce  full  three  gallons 
of  pottage,  which  will  require  no  bread. 

In  London,  or  large  towns,  bones  may 
be  procured  from  the  butchers,  which  will 
anfwer  the  purpofe  as  well,  and  come  much 
cheaper. 

N.  B.  In  fummer,  turnips  and  carrots 
may  fupply  the  place  of  barley,  but  it 
mull  be  made  thick.  Meat  of  the  above 
defcription  colls  3d.  per  pound.  Your 
pot  mull  boil  over  a flow  fire. 

The  whole  coll  three  Ihillings  and  four- 
pence,  and  fatisfied  twenty  men,  without 
bread,  the  nature  of  the  food  not  requiring 
any.  Colonel  Paynter  adds,  that  the  men 
in  the  barracks  liked  it  very  much,  and 
that  the  officers  alfo  had  it  in  their  mefs, 
and  found  it  excellent. 
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SECOND  TRIAL. 

ANOTHER  VERY  CHEAP  AND  GOOD  DISH* 

After  boiling  one  pound  of  Scotch  bar- 
ley, let  it  (land  to  cool  in  an  earthen  pan, 
all  the  water  being  carefully  drained  from 
it ; boil  one  pound  of  bacon  in  two  quarts 
of  water  ; a few  minutes  before  you  take 
it  off  the  fire,  put  in  your  barley  and  it  will 
fall  to  pieces  immediately,  and  very  foon 
nearly  fuck  up  all  the  juices  of  the  bacon  ; 
you  will  then  only  have  to  pour  off  the 
remaining  water  ; a few  onions  or  leeks 
fhould  be  boiled  with  the  bacon,  and  pot- 
herbs, if  you  have  them.  Seafon  with 
pepper  and  fait. 

Note.  When  you  make  a very  thick 
mefs  with  potatoes,  and  mean  to  eat  the 
broth,  it  is  better,  if  you  can,  to  parboil 
and  peel  them  before  you  put  them  into 
your  broth-kettle. 

The  common  price  of  Scotch  barley 
varies  from  17s.  to  il.  is.  per  hundred 
weight.  The  retail  price  is  in  general 
about  3d.  per  pound. 

L 2 


One 


One  pound  of  Scotch  barley  boiled 
four  hours,  and  put  into  a pan  to  cool, 
becomes  a fort  of  jelly,  which  will  in- 
ftantly  fall  to  pieces  on  being  put  into 
boiling  water.  When  it  is  in  its  congealed 
hate,  it  will  weigh  four  pounds.  This  is 
a molt  excellent  nourifhing  food  either 
to  make  pottage,  or  mixed  with  fugar, 
for  young  children. 


THIRD  TRIAL. 

Gravy  beef  lib.  - ~ ° 

Scotch  barley  one  third  of  a pound  o 1 
Potatoes  2lb.  - - - o 1 

Onions,  one  third  of  a Pound  - o cd- 
Pepper  and  fait  - - o o\ 

Bacon  3 oz.  - o 25 

* r . ■ « 1 

Produce  four  quarts  o 9 


Dr.  Johnfton  conceives,  that  this  quanti- 
ty would  make  a dinner  and  (upper  for 
three  working  men,  without  bread  or  any 
drink  whatever,  more  falutary  and  nutritive 

than 


iS5 


than  the  ufual  food  of  the  laborious  clafs 
of  the  community,  which,  in  general, 
conlifts  of  fat  bacon  and  cabbage  ; with 
this  they  eat  bread,  and  mu  ft  have  beer 
to  drink  : and  if  a labouring  man  is  fup- 
pofed  to  eat  a pound  of  bacon,  at  qd.  per 
pound,  for  his  dinner  and  fupper,  that 
article  alone  is  equal  to  what  might  fupport 
three,  independent  of  bread  and  beer. 


FOURTH  TRIAL. 


/ 

s. 

d. 

Sheep’s  head 

o 

5 

Barley,  \ lb. 

o 

Potatoes,  3 lb,  - 

o 

Onions,  -£lb. 

o 

°i 

Pepper  and  fait 

o 

Oj 

Cabbage,  turnips,  and  carrots 

- o 

1 

Water,  eleven  pints  ^ - 

o 

o 

Produce  fix  quarts  o 10 


This 


This  was  fuperior  to  the  other,  in  rich- 
nefs  of  flavour  and  tafle,  owing  to  the 
bones  in  the  head,  which  were  broken  to 
pieces  previoufly  to  their  being  put  into 
the  ftew-pan  : This  mefs  would  make  a 
mo  ft  comfortable  dinner  for  four  men. 


FIFTH  TRIAL. 

s. 

d. 

Bacon,  \ lb. 

0 

4i 

Barley,  \ lb. 

0 

Onions,  pepper  and  fait 

0 

1 

Produce  2 lb.  8 oz.  07 


This  coft  yd.  and  would  dine  three  men 
without  bread ; but  it  appears  that  fome« 
thing  to  drink  would  be  neceflary  with  it. 


SIXTH  TRIAL. 

Made  with  neck  beef,  fimilar  to  the  firft 
'experiment. 


SEVENTH 


SEVENTH  TRIAL: 


Ox  cheek 

s. 

0 

d. 

10 

Barley  1 lb. 

0 

3 

Potatoes  6 lb. 

0 

3 

Pepper  and  fait 

0 

1 

Onions  1 lb. 

0 

1 

Cabbage,  turnips,  and  carrots 

0 

2 

Water,  22  pints 

0 

0 

Produce  three  gallons 

1 

8 

This  being  made  without  bacon  coft  2od. 
and  produced  three  gallons  of  mofl  excel- 
lent pottage,  fufficient  for  eight  men,  of  the 
moft  laborious  employment,  for  dinner  and 
fupper.  This  yielded  rich  and  better  pot- 
tage than  any  of  the  others  ; and  ox-cheek 
feems  to  have  the  preference  to  any  of  the 
coarfe  pieces  of  beef. 

The  above  receipts  were  made  in  a very 
clofe  ftew-pan,  that  emitted  fcarcely  any 
evaporation,  which  is  a material  circum- 
ftance. 


Dr. 


Dr.  Jolinflon  remarks,  that  pottage  pre- 
pared as  above  is  wholefome  and  nutritive, 
and  is  fo  felf-evident,  as  cannot  fail  to  carry 
conviHion  to  every  unprejudiced  mind, 
and  more  conducive  to  health,  than  the 
codly  dilhes  of  the  mod  luxurious  tables; 
but  that  he  does  not  recommend  this  diet 
to  be  daily  ufed  without  any  change,  though 
he  concludes  that  every  poor  family  may 
ufe  it  three  or  four  times  a week,  without 
being  cloyed  with  a famenefs. 


EIGHTH  TRIAL. 

Shin  of  beef  cod 
Barley,  1 lb.  - 
Onions,  l lb. 

Potatoes,  6 lb. 

Cabbage,  carrots,  and  turnips 
Salt  and  pepper 
Water,  11  quarts 


s.  d. 
1 o 

° 3 

o i 

° 3 
o U 

o 1 

o o 


Produce  3 gallons  1 9 


Dinner  for  feven  men  at  3d.  each. 

NINTH 


NINTH  TRIAL. 


Quarter  of  an  ox-head  - o 6 


Cabbage,  carrots,  and  turnips  o x 


high  flavoured  pottage 


In  the  two  Iaft  trials,  Dr.  Johnflon  omit- 
ted the  bacon,  both  on  account  of  its  being 
an  expenfive  ingredient,  and  from  its  fla- 
vour being  in  fome  of  the  others  too  predo- 
minant. On  the  whole  of  the  trials,  which 
he  made  with  the  utmofl:  care  and  attention, 
he  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  ox-cheek  or 
fhin  of  beef  claim  the  preference,  to  any 

* Count  Rumford,  in  his  management  of  the  poor  at 
Munich,  advifes  barley-meal ; and  likewife  preparations 
of  Indian  corn. 


*Barley,  \ lb. 
Onions,  j lb. 
Potatoes,  3 lb. 


Salt  and  pepper 
Water,  quarts 


o o\ 
o o 


Produce,  6 quarts  of  a rich  and 


coarfc 


coarfe  pieces  without  bones,  which  he  is 
convinced  add  much  to  the  richnefs  and 
grateful  tafte  of  the  pottage. 

As  the  following  table  may  be  of  ufe  in 
afcertaining,  by  experiment,  the  bell  mode 
of  varioufly  combining  wheaten-flour  with 
other  fubftances  ; and  of  knowing  the  lofs  of 
weight  fuftained  by  baking,  I have  inferted 
it  in  this  place. 
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JS  various  fubjlitutes  for  wheat  have  been 
recommended  by  different  writers,  I have  an- 
nexed my  Hints  on  Bread-Flour,  frinte  in 
the  Monthly-Ledger,  vol.  i,  t-  *397=  anna 
1773- 


SECTION 


*73 


S E C T I O N VII. 


hints 

RESPECTING  A 

SUBS TITUTE 

FOR 

WHEAT  BREAD. 


The  foul,  that  feels  for  others  woe, 
From  heaven  its  origin  doth  fhow. 


XX 

A JLE  that  does  good  to  his  fellow-crea- 
tures, according  to  the  means  with  which 
he  is  enabled,  praflifes  aftive  religion  and 
virtue;  but  the  man,  however  fcrupulous 
and  tenacious  he  may  appear  of  maintain- 
ing the  exterior  forms  of  virtue,  that  doth 
not  (hare,  amongfl  his  fellow-creatures  in 
diffrefs,  the  bounties  of  heaven  difpenfed 

to  him,  is  fit  only  for  the  unfpcial  limits  of 
a monaftery. 


*74 


“ The  occafions  of  making  ourfelves 
happy,  by  relieving  others,”  as  has  been  ob- 
ferved,  “ are  numberlefs,  and  feem  particu- 
larly adapted  to  diffufe  happinefs  more  ge- 
nerally amongft  mankind.  If  affluence  and 
independence  could  univerfally  exift,  the 
benevolent  would  not  experience  the  inex- 
prefflble  pleafure  of  relieving  the  needy, 
neither  could  there  exift  that  grateful  fa- 
tisfa&ion  which  modeft  indigence  ever  feels 
from  well-timed  fuccour.” 

In  this  city,  however,  there  is  no  proba- 
bility that  thefe  caufes  of  mutual  pleafure 
will  ever  be  removed ; but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  affluence  of  fome  rifes  in  propor- 
tion to  the  diftrefs  of  others,  whofe  wants 
ftlently  petition  for  the  aftiftance  of  the 
former.  Thefe  wants  not  only  vary  in  de- 
gree and  permanence,  but  the  means  of  re- 
lief likewife,  with  refpeft  to  immediate  or 
permanent  aid;  a little  pittance,  timely 
bellowed,  faves  many  a modeft  objeft;  but 
that  aid,  which  tends  to  the  future  as  well 
as  the  prefent  fupport  of  life,  feems  alfo 
bell  calculated  to  promote  happinefs  more 
uniyerfally  amongft  the  poor.  With  this 


numerous 
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numerous  clafs  of  the  community,  bread  is 
literally  the  ftaff  of  life,  and  by  whatever 
medium  this  can  be  handed  to  thefe  at  a 
lefs  expence,  mull  be  equally  laudable  in 
the  delign,  and  beneficial  in  the  effefts ; as 
thereby  the  favings  of  this  article  may  be 
employed  in  procuring  other  neceffaries  of 
life,  contributing  at  once  to  the  health  and 
happinefs  of  fuch  individuals. 

That  wholefome  bread  may  be  procured 
at  a price  inferior  to  any  hitherto  fuggefted 
by  the  legiflature  is  well  afcertained  by  mix- 
ing the  fine  flour  of  Indian  corn  with  that  of 
wheat,  in  equal  proportions ; which,  if 
rightly  managed,  the  colour  will  be  about 
the  fame  as  the  ftandard  wheaten  bread, 
and  about  two-pence  in  the  quartern  loaf 
cheaper  than  the  fine  wheaten,  when  that 
may  be  at  eight-pence  per  quartern.  No 
fubftance  ufed  as  aliment,  has  been  more 
fully  and  fatisfa&orily  proved  to  be  nutri- 
tious than  this  corn,  which  has  of  late  been 
exported  in  confiderable  quantities  from 
our  Is  orth  American  colonies,*  where  it 

* Thefe  Hints  were  printed  before  the  independence  of 
the  colonies  ; ^ but  with  the  additional  expence  of  alien  du- 
ties, it  ftill  affords  a cheap  article. 

forms 


forms  a large  (hare  of  the  diet  of  both  the 
rich  and  the  poor;  it  is  light,  and  eafy  of 
digeftion,  and  at  the  fame  time  affords 
much  nourilhment,  as  thofe  molt  addifted 
to  it,  endure  exercife  and  labour  with  fupe- 
rior  eafe  ; and  it  has  likewife  been  particu* 
larly  remarked,  that  horfes  fed  with  it,  will 
travel  farther,  and  bear  the  fatigues  of  a 
long  journey,  much  better  than  when  fed 
with  any  other  food  whatever.  About  the 
metropolis,  fome  hundred  quarters  of  this 
corn  have  been  brought  for  the  feeding  of 
hogs  particularly,  and  it  has  rendered  their 
flefh  whiter,  and  better  flavoured,  than 
when  fed  with  any  thing  elfe  hitherto  ufed  ; 
and,  for  black  cattle,  deer,  and  poultry, 
there  is  no  food  fuperior  to  this  grain. 


Were  it  ufed  more  univerfally  for  thefe 
purpofes,  as  well  as  at  the  table,  part  of  the 
land  now  employed  here  for  oats  or  wheat, 
might  be  turned  to  paflure,  or  other  pur- 
pofes, conducive  to  lower  the  price  of  pro- 
vifious,  and  hence  to  ferve  the  community. 


The 


The  people  of  North  America  drefs  the 
flour  into  various  forms,  which  it  is  as  well 
calculated  for  as  that  of  wheat.  The  flour 
of  this  corn  poflefles,  to  mod,  an  agreeable 
fweet  flavour, fo  that  fome  perfons,  who  have 
accuflomed  themfelves  to  the  bread  made  of 
it,  find  a difficulty  in  returning  to  the  ufe  of 
any  other  ; and  I have  known  individuals 
fo  fond  of  it,  as  to  import  it  on  their  own 
accounts  ; fome  indeed  do  not  fo  eafily  re- 
concile themfelves  to  it,  which  often  arifes 
from  the  mifmanagement  in  grinding  the 
corn  or  baking  the  bread.  The  bakers, 
who  are  not  yet  familiarized  into  the  befl. 
method  of  mixing  and  preparing  it  with 
wheat  flour,  do  not  always  make  the  bread 
as  it  fhould  be;  and  thereby  fome,  who 
form  their  judgment  from  tafling  loaves  of 
one  baking  only,  are  difappointed  and 
mifled. 


There  fhould  be  no  Iefs  care  in  grinding 
the  corn  ; as  a part  of  the  interior  edge  of 
the  grain  is  compofed  of  a ligneous  fpongy 
fub fiance,  the  middle  of  which  is  of  a dark 

brown 


i78 


brown  colour,  and  of  a bitter  tafte,  which, 
if  ground  into  the  flour,  produces  a difa- 
greeable  flavor;  to  avoid  which,  the  mill- 
ftones  fhould  be  fet  fo  wide,  as  but  juft  to 
burft  the  thick  or  farinaceous  part  of  the 
grain,  which  fhould  be  pafted  through  a 
fteve,  in  order  to  feparate  the  above-men- 
tioned bitterifh  fubftance  ; the  grain  fhould 
then  be  ground  with  the  ftones  fet  to  len- 
der it  fufficiently  fine  ; by  this  precaution 
the  flour  is  as  white  as  that  of  the  fineft 
wheat,  and  full  as  pleafant  to  eat ; it  pof- 
fefses  the  peculiar  quality  of  preferving  the 
bread,  made  from  a mixture  of  it,  in  a moift 
ftate  for  many  days,  which  at  leaft  in  dry 
weather,  is  no  inconfiderable  advantage. 

In  a political  view,  the  introduftion  of 
this  ufeful  fubftance  in  diet  is  very  impor- 
tant ; for  while  it  tends  to  lower  the  price 
of  bread,  and  confequently  of  provifions  in 
general,  it  encourages  the  growth  of  an  ar- 
ticle in  our  American  colonies,  which  enjoy 
a climate  fimilar  to  ours,  and  thereby  em- 
ploys their  lands,  which  otherwne  might  be 
turned  to  the  culture  of  wheat,  and  otliei 
* ' , kinds 


/ 


1 79 

kinds  of  corn,  which  interfere  with  our  ex- 
ports ; to  preferve  therefore  a mutual  inter- 
change of  benefits  and  good  offices  between 
the  mother  country  and  the  colonies,*  is 
one  of  the  fir  ft  principles  of  true  govern- 
ment, and  ultimately  tends  to  a compafl 
founded  upon  intereft,  and  which,  amongft 
nations,  is  the  moft  amicable  as  wella  the 

moft  durable, 

- > 

« 

* Vide  Sir  Jofiah  Child  on  Trade  ; and  Political  Effays 
on  the  prefent  State  of  the  Britilh  Empire* 
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SECTION  VIII. 


HINTS 

RESPECTING  THE 

EFFECTS 

OF  A 

LITTLE  DROP. 

Longa  dies  molli  faxa  peraiit  aqua. 

Tib.  I.  i.  cl.  4. 

in  time  foft  rains  through  marble  fap  their  way. 

Whenever  cuiiom  has  long 

eltablifhed  a mode  of  conduct,  although  it 
may  be  inconfiftent  with  morals  or  health, 
ftronsr  muff  be  the  effort  of  reafon  to  over- 
come  it.  The  cullom  I wilh  to  difcourage, 
of  indulging  in  a little  drop  of  fpirituous  li- 
quor, is  no  lefs  deffrubtive  of  the  powers  of 
the  mind,  than  of  the  ftrength  and  health  of 
the  body:  whilftit  infinuates  its  deleterious 
influence,  it  leads  on  its  votaries,  till  it  be- 
comes almoft  as  fatal  to  retreat,  as  to  pro- 
ceed; but  lo  frequently  are  thefe  painful 
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examples  of  human  infelicity  brought  un- 
der my  obfervation,  that  I cannot  refrain 
from  perfuading  the  unfortunate  votary  to 
paufe  before  it  be  too  late,  and  ro  dafh  from 
his  lips,  the  fatal  drop,  which  fafeinates  only 
to  deftroy;and  you  of  the  female  fex,  who  by 
delicacy  of  habit,  maybe  led  into  the  vortex 
of  the  fyren’s  influence,  fly  from  the  deliri- 
um it  induces,  and  hearken  to  the  voice 
of  calm  reafon,  whiwh  leads  to  tempe- 
rance, compofure,  and  health.  Regard  not 
the  prevalence  of  a bad  habit,  or  the  fallacy 
of  language,  for  a little  drop  of  fpirit,  is 
a drop  of  poifon.  You  have  heard  of  cor- 
dials, ftomach  tinftures,  bitters,  nervous 
drops,  hyfteric  water,  and  other  alluring 
titles,*  but,  alas ! the  drop  fparkles  only  to 
deceive. 

The  miferies  entailed  by  habitual  in- 
dulgence in  thefe  injurious  fluids,  differ 

* The  following  infeription  in  large  letters,  occupied, 
till  very  lately,  nearly  the  whole  furface  of  the  front  of 
a houfe  on  Ludgate-hill.  “ Pro  Bono  Publico,  Jas. 
“ A Alley  in  1731,  reduced  the  price  of  Punch,  raifed  its 
“ reputation,  and  brought  it  into  univerfal  efteem.”  A 
popular  fpirit  was  once  fold  under  the  title  of  True  Blue, 
or  Wilkes’s  Eye  Water. 
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much  as  to  their  progrefs  and  violence,  and 
even  the  fymptoms  vary  fo  much,  as  to  ad-, 
mit  of  obvious  diftin&ions. 

The  firjl  I {hall  notice,  as  being  generally 
lefs  painful,  though  equally  permanent,  are 
the  fymptoms  more  efpecially  attendant  on 
perfons  who  have,  early  in  life,  habituated 
themfelves  to  drink  freely  of  wine  of  va- 
rious kinds,  and  from  their  fituations  in 
life,  undergone  a change  of  climate,  as  from 
Europe  to  the  Indies,  &c.  Punch-drinkers, 
likewife,  have  been  liable  to  fimilar  com- 
plaints. Thefirft  appearance  of  difeafe  is 
lofs  of  appetite,  which  at  length  is  fo  weak- 
ened and  vitiated,  that  after  taking  food, 
before  the  return  of  the  next  meal,  a kind 
of  heavy  pain  of  the  ftomach,  with  a con- 
ftriftion  of  the  mufcles  of  the  body,  comes 
on,  and  with  a flight  effort,  a fweetifh, 
brackifh,  or  acid  fluid,  is  thrown  up,  and  the 
pain  and  conftriftion  for  a fhort  time  fub- 
fide.  For  feveral  years  in  this  unhappy 
ftate,  the  perfon  drags  on  a life,  rendered 
now  and  then  more  fupportable,  either  by 
^renewed  potations,  or  exfputations,  till  at 

length 
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length  the  bodily  and  mental  powers  become 
impaired  : the  objeft  grows  emaciated,  the 
whole  body  (brinks  ; neither  fwelling  nor 
dropfy  appear,  though  the  countenance 
looks  fallow  ; the  region  of  the  liver  is  not 
enlarged,  and  the  liver  itfelf  feems  lefs 
than  natural : the  urine  is  not  very  high 
coloured ; the  faces  are  hard  and  dark-co- 
lonred ; the  ftomach  will  take  and  retain 
food,  but  after  receiving  it,  it  is  oppreffed, 
and  feels  tightened  or  contrafted  in  its  di- 
menfions  ; the  fufferer  expreffes  it,  as  if  it 
were  tied  by  a ftraight  bandage  ; the  fame 
fenfation  affefrs  the  bowels,  and  the  body 
buffers  fuch  irregular  conftriftions,  as  be- 
come evident  to  the  external  touch,  the 
mufcles  being  drawn  into  irregular  a6lion, 
the  furface  of  the  belly  is  diverfified  with 
protuberances  and  cavities : fometimes  the 
fpafmodic  ftriftures  run  tranfverfely,  and 
raife  this  furface  like  waves  of  the  fea.  The 
. pain  continues  increafmg  to  fuch  excefs, 
that  the  miferable  fufferer  is  obliged  to  prefs 
againft  a table  or  fome  hard  body,  to  miti- 
gate his  didrefs,  till  vomiting  brings  a ref- 
pite ; or  he  haftens  this  operation,  by 

thrufting 
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thrufling  his  finger  into  the  throat;  and 
thus  relieves  himfelf  till  the  next  reception 
of  nourifhment,  when  the  fame  tragedy  is 
repeated.  The  matter  difcharged  is  thin, 
acrid,  four,  fweet,  orbrackifh.  Sometimes, 
inftead  of  conftipation,  an  occafional  purg- 
ing enfues,  and  mitigates  the  pain,  whilfl  it 
fubdues  the  conftitution  ; and  after  years  of 
mifery,  the  victim  Hides  into  a fatal  decay  ; 
but  long  before  this,  the  powers  of  the  mind 
have  been  debilitated,  and  its  recollection 
and  actions  impaired. 

The  ftcond  train  of  diflrefsful  fymptoms 
which  I fhall  relate,  more  generally  fiicceed 
the  free  ufe  of  fpirits,  or  of  wines  with  the 
admixture  of  lpirits,  as  Madeira  ; and  efpe- 
cially  where  late  hours  and  illicit  amours 
have  been  fuperadded. 

The  early  fymptoms  of  complaint  are,  a 
pain  and  opprelfion  about  the  pit  of  the 
ftomach,  after  eating,  or  diftenfion  from 
fluid ; this  pain  extends  to  the  breaft  and 
fhoulders  ; there  are  frequent  eruftations  of 

wind, 


wind,  which  feem  to  burn  the  throat  as  they 
afcend  ; thefe  fymptoms,  which  are  ufual 
in  affe&ions  of  the  liver,  and  particularly  in 
bilious  effufions,  are  at  firft  fo  trivial,  as  fel- 
dom  to  alarm  the  fears  of  the  patient,  or  he 
(lightly  mentions  them  as  fymptoms  of  the 
gout,  whilfthe  attempts  to  avert  the  prefent 
differing,  by  indulging  more  freely  in  the 
very  caufe  of  the  mifchief,  till  repeated  fil- 
lips of  raw  fpirits,  or  a dilution  of  the  poi- 
fon,  render  exiftence  miferable. 


The  appetite  now  totally  fails,  but  an  in- 
fatiable  thirft  continues,  and  if  it  be  not  fup- 
plied  with  an  exhilarating  cordial,  the  vital 
fpirits  inftantly  flag,  and  fuch  horrors  take 
place  as  are  dreadful  even  to  a bye-ftander; 
the  poor  viftim  is  fo  depreffed,  as  to  fancy 
a thoufand  imaginary  evils ; he  expefts  mo- 
mentarily to  expire,  and  (tarts  up  fuddenly 
from  his  feat;  walks  wildly  about  the  room ; 
breathes  fliort,  and  feems  to  ftruggle  for 
breath  ; if  thefe  horrors  feize  him  in  bed, 
when  waking  from  (lumber,  tie  fprings  up 
like  an  elaftic  body,  with  a fenfe  of  fuffoca- 


tion,  and  the  horrors  of  frightful  objects  a- 
round  him  ; at  the  fame  time  the  pain  of 
the  ftomach  continues  and  augments  ; the 
fight  of  wholefome  plain  food  gives  difguft, 
in  Read  of  appetite  ; drink  is  his  cry  ; or  if 
hunger  is  excited,  it  is  after  high-feafoned, 
fait,  or  acrid  nourifhment. 

At  this  time,  if  a dropfy,  or  fatal  jaun- 
dice, do  not  terminate  exiftence,  the  legs 
fhrink,  are  fwarthy-coloured  like  the  reft  of 
the  body,  and  fometimes  purple  fpots  ap- 
pear and  difappear  for  many  months  ; the 
extremities  feel  fore  to  the  touch,  and  upon 
fcratchingthem,exfude  blood:  the  thighs  are 
Jikewife  fhrunk  ; but  the  body,  and  parti- 
cularly about  the  region  of  the  liver,  be- 
comes enlarged,  and  the  hardnefs  of  the 
liver  may  be  frequently  traced  : the  face  is 
nearly  copper-coloured,  and  emaciated ; 
fometimes  overlpread  with  little  fuppura- 
tions,  which  dry  and  turn  fcaly;  the  breath 
i'mefts  like  rotten  apples,  and  the  morbus 
tiiger,  or  vomitings  of  a fluid  like  that  ol 
colfee-grounds,  fnatch  the  patient  from 

complicated 


complicated  mifery.  Sometimes  a purging, 
or  bloody  difcharges,haftenthe  cataftrophe. 

The  third  train  of  fymptoms  to  be  de- 
ferred, is  not  confined  to  age  or  fex,  but 
is  in  general,  more  frequently  the  attend- 
ant of  the  female  fex. 

The  perfons  liable  to  the  fymptoms,  have 
been  thofe  of  delicate  habits,  who  have  en- 
deavoured to  overcome  the  nervous  debi- 
lity, by  the  aid  of  fpirits  : many  of  thefe 
have  begun  the  ufe  of  thefe  poifons  from 
perfuafion  of  their  utility,  rather  than  from 
the  love  of  them  : the  relief,  however,  bein  ex- 
temporary, to  keep  up  their  effe£ts,  frequent 
accefs  is  had  to  the  fame  delufion,  till  at 
length  what  was  taken  by  compulfion,  gains 
attachment,  and  a little  drop  of  brandy,  or 
gin  and  water,  becomes  as  neceffary  as 
food;  the  female  fex,  from  natural  delicacy, 
acquinmhis  cuftom  by  flow  degrees,  and 
the  poifon  being  admitted  in  fmall  dofes,  is 

(low  m its  operations,  but  not  lefs  painful 
m its  effects. 
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The  foberer  clafs  of  tradefmen,  alfo,  who 
occafionallyindulge  in  their  fixpenny-worth 
of  brandy  and  water,  gradually  Hide  into 
the  fame  unhappy  habits,  and  entail  upon 
their  conftitutions  the  fame  mifery,  which 
I fliall  now  introduce. 

The  firfl  appearance  of  indifpofition  very 
much  refembles  what  has  been  Iaft  de- 
ferred ; and  under  the  deception  of  the 
Gout,  the  fuel  is  heaped  upon  the  fire,  till 
the  delufion  has  been  too  long  maintained 
to  admit  of  retreat : in  general,  at  leaft, 
the  attachment  to  the  ufe  of  fpirituous 
drink,  becomes  fo  predominant,  that  neither 
threats  nor  perfuafions  are  powerful  enough 
to  overcome  it.  The  miferable  fufferer 
is  fo  infatuated,  as,  in  fpite  of  locks  and 
keys,  to  bribe  by  high  rewards  the  depen- 
dent nurfe,  privately  to  procure  it. 


But  the  concluding  fymptoms  are  very 
different  from  either  of  the  foregoing 
hiflories  : frequently  indeed,  the  appetite 
for  food  vanifhes,  but  fometimes  continues 

voracious  ; 


voracious  ; and  at  the  fame  time,  whilft  the 
body  is  cofiive,  and  no  vomiting  enfues, 
the  lower  extremities  grow  more  and  more 
emaciated  ; the  legs  become  as  fmooth  as 
polifhed  ivory,  and  the  foies  of  the  feet 
even  glaffy  and  fhining,  and  at  the  fame 
time  fo  tender,  that  the  weight  of  the  finger 
excites  Ihrieks  and  moaning ; and  yet  I 
have  known,  that  in  a moment’s  time, 
heavy  prelfure  has  given  no  uneafinefs. 
The  legs,  and  the  whole  lower  extremities, 
lofe  all  power  of  action ; wherever  they 
are  placed,  there  they  remain  till  moved 
again  by  the  attendant ; the  arms  and 
hands  acquire  the  fame  palfied  ftate,  and 
the  patients  are  rendered  incapable  of  feed- 
ing themfelves.  Thus,  for  years  they  exift, 
with  no  material  alteration  in  the  fize  of 
the  body,  or  afpe£l  of  the  countenance. 


Whether  they  really  undergo  the  ago- 
nies they  appear  to  fuffer,  I much  doubt, 
as  at  this  period  their  minds  appear  idi- 
ot 1 f li  . they  often  fhnek  out  with  a vehe- 
mence that  may  be  heard  at  a confiderable 

difiance, 
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diflance,  but  upon  enquiring  about  the 
feat  of  pain,  they  have  been  vague  and  inde- 
cihve  in  their  anlwers.  When  a cramp 
comes  on  the  lower  extremities,  involun. 
tary  motions  draw  up  the  legs,  and  produce 
the  moft  piercing  fhrieks  : and  the  features 
of  the  face,  altered  byconvulfive  twitchingsj 
excite  pain  in  a fpeftator.  For  fome 
months  before  they  die,  th.efe  fhrieks  are 
more  in  cedant,  and  as  violent  as  the 
flrength  will  admit. 

They  talk  freely  in  the  intervals  of  miti- 
gation, but  of  things  that  do  not  exift  ; 
they  defcribe  the  prefence  of  their  friends 
as  if  they  faw  realities,  and  reafon  tolerably 
clear  upon  falfe  premifes. 

Moftly,  before  they  die,  they  take  lefs: 
food ; fometimes  a purgingfucceedsjof a thin 
fubftance,  and  of  a dark  green  colour  : 
fometimes  a vomiting  of  a black  matter; 
but,  mod  generally,  they  gradually  fink  from 
the  accumulation  of  pain  and  debility. 
There  is  rarely  any  fever.  They  do  not, 

as 
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a$  in  the  preceding  date,  Fall  into  dropFies, 
but  ufually  become  paralytic ; the  breath 
is  not  offenfive,  nor  is  there  the  Fame 
difficulty  oF  breathing,  or  horror  oF  Fuffoca- 
tion  : whether  the  imperceptible  and  gra- 
dual augmentation  in  the  uFe  oF  Fpirits,  is 
the  cauFe  oF  this  difference,  I am  not  cer- 
tain ; but  the  difference  is  confiderable,  as 
muff  appear  From  their  hiftories,  which  I 
have  drawn  From  a&ual  obFervation. 

I would  not,  however,  inFer,  that  every 
fpirit- drinker  acquires  the  Fymptoms  oF  diF- 
eaFe  above  related,  or  that  other  diFeaFes  do 
not  more  Frequently  Fucceed  this  dangerous 
habit  : liver  diFeaFes,  oF  various  kinds,  it  is 
well  known,  uFually  reFult  From  intemper- 
ance, and  dropFies  oFten  Fucceed  ; but  From 
Forne  circumftances  in  the  conftitution,  or 
From  the  mode  oF  indulgence  in  liquors, 
the  Fymptoms  I have  deFcribed  have  Feverally 
occurred  where  no  dropFical  affections  h^ve 
Fupervened.  There  is  Fomething  in  Fpiritu- 
ous  liquors,  Fo  injurious  to  the  human 
Frame,  that  too  much  attention  cannot  be 
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paid  in  difcouraging  the  ufe  of  them. 
Many  of  the  unhappy  viftims  I have  attend- 
ed, afcribe  their  fufferings  to  the  unguarded 
advice  of  fome  medical  praflitioner,  who 
has,  under  the  idea  of  wine  turning  four  on 
the  ftomach,  permitted  a little  drop  of 
brandy  and  water  to  be  fubflituted  ; feldom, 
indeed,  a day  palfes  without  introducing 
me  to  the  fick  bed  of  fome  deluded  objeft 
of  miferv  : and  it  is  from  the  molt  decided 

j 7 

conviftion  of  the  injury,  that  I would 
guard  every  perfon  from  beginning  with 
even  a little  drop  of  this  fafcinating  poifon, 
which  once  admitted,  is  feldom,  if  ever,  a*r- 
terwards  overcome.  Whenever  I hear  the 
patient  plead  for  fome  fubftitute  for  beer 
or  wine,  under  the  fuppofition  of  their 
turning  four,  my  fears  are  alarmed,  and  my 
endeavours  excited,  to  pluck  the  unfufpi- 
cious  patient  from  the  brink  of  dellru&ion  ; 
this  plea  is  never  made,  till  the  exhilarating 
influence  of  fpirit.  has  been  experienced  : 
and  not  a moment  fhould  be  loft,  in  warn- 
ing fuch  objects  of  their  danger. 
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Some  who  avoid  brandy,  have  been  in- 
duced to  take  rum,  from  a vulgar  opinion, 
that  it  is  more  oily  and  balfamic  : the  argu- 
ment is  erroneous;  for  what  balfamic  quali- 
ties can  empyreumatic  oil  contain  P Others, 
who  condemn  both  brandy  and  rum,  make 
no  objeftion  to  gin,  becaufe  they  think  it 
diuretic  ; but  fo  far  from  it,  that  half  the 
droplies  among  the  lower  claffes  of  the 
people  originate,  or,  at  leafl,  are  confirmed 
by  the  ufe  of  this  fpirit ; they  are  all  poi- 
fons,  and  are  nearly  alike  deleterious. 

When  the  effe6fs  of  fpirits  on  the  confti- 
tution,  have  not  greatly  contaminated  it, 
beyond  the  frequent  recurrence  of  ficknefs 
and  vomiting  ; after  interdi&ing  fpirits  al- 
together, the  patient  fhould  be  allowed  to 
fix  upon  fome  one  fpecies  of  nutriment ; 
and,  whatever  it  is,  fhould  be  confined  to 
it  alone,  and  that  in  the  fmallefl  quantities 
poflible,  and  at  regular  {fated  diffances, 
that  the  preceding  portion  may  be  pro- 
perly digeffed,  before  any  addition  be  al- 
lowed ; when  the  ffomach  has  thus  acquir- 
ed more  tone, either  fome  new,  or  an  increafe 
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of  the  former  nutriment,  may  be  admit- 
ted. 

I once  attended  a lady,  who  could  not 
retain  any  food  on  the  ftomach  above  an 

J 

hour  or  two.  I requefted  her  to  fix  upon 
fome  light  nourifhment  that  (lie  could  pa- 
late, and  fhe  mentioned  milk  : I then  re- 
ftrained  her  to  four  table-fpoonfuls  of  it 
every  fix  hours,  and  afterwards  increafed 
the  quantity  as  the  ftomach  could  bear  it. 
From  this  (he  went  to  broth,  and  thus  gra- 
dually acquired  fuch  a ftate  of  the  ftomach, 
as  to  bear  the  ufual  food  of  the  family  • and 
for  four  years  paft  (he  has  enjoyed  good 
health,  with  the  moderate  ufe  of  a glafs  of 
wine,  or  beer  ; but  not  one  drop  of  fpirits. 

But  in  fome  cales,  where  the  habit  of 
drams  has  been  long  continued,  the  total 
and  fudden  omiftion  of  them,  has  funk  the 
perfon  into  irretrievable  debility.  Here 
this  pernicious  cuftom  muft  be  left  off  gra- 
dually. A man  who  ufually  drank  twelve 
drams  a day,  being  convinced  of  his  ap- 
proaching 


proaching  mifery,  took  the . refolution  to 
wean  himfelf  from  this  poifon  ; he  always 
drank  out  of  one  glafs,  into  this  he  daily 
dropped  a drop  of  fealing-wax  ; by  this 
means  he  had  twelve  times  twelve  drops  lefs 
offpirit  every  day,  till,  at  length,  his  glafs 
being  filled  with  wax,  his  habit  was  cured. 

The  fame  advantage  has  been  obtained, 
by  taking  the  dram,  or  glafs  of  cordial,  out 
of  a quart  bottle,  which  is  to  be  replenifhed 
each  time  with  as  much  water,  and  by  this 
means  gradually  diluting  the  remaining  li- 
quor, till  its  ftrength  becomes  wholly  fub- 
dued,  and  little  more  than  the  fubflituted 
water  remains. 


Painful  indeed  is  this  truth,  that  when  the 
indulgence  in  fpirituous  liquors  is  rendered 
habitual,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  over- 
come. Although  the  miferable  objeft  is 
perfuaded,  that  it  clouds  his  reafon,  debili- 
tates his  mental  as  well  as  corporeal  facul- 
ties, debars  him  of  all  the  cheerful  gratifi- 
cations annexed  to  health  and  virtue  • yet 
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To  exceflive  are  the  debility  and  tremors  of 
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the  body — and  fo  horrid  is  the  defpondency 
of  the  mind  after  the  exhilirating  effefls  of 
thefe  liquors  have  fub Tided,  that  without  a 
perfeverance  in  determined  efforts  to  van- 
quifh  this  habit,  a repetition  of  the  delufive 
poifon  will  be  indulged,  till  refolution  is  too 
tranfient  and  weak  to  enable  the  viftim  to 
flop  at  the  precipice,  which  terminates  his 
painful  exittence. 


May  fuch,  however,  as  have  ttrength  of 
refolution  to  refledl  upon  their  danger,  be 
encouraged  by  an  affurance,  that  however 
great  the  debility  may  feel,  and  flrong  the 
idea  of  diffolution  may  appear,  yet  from 
mere  debility  alone,  life  is  not  in  danger; 
and  this  is  a certain  faft,  that  the  longer 
and  more  frequently  the  evil  habit  is  re- 
fitted, that  habit  becomes  lefs  powerful, 
whiltt  the  ttrength  of  the  conttitution  pro- 
portionally augments,  and  thereby  renders 
the  vidlory  lefs  difficult  than  might  at  firtt 
appear ; and  what  exertions  are  more  in- 

tereftin£ 
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terefling  and  worthy  of  a rational  being, 
than  thofe  which  fubftitute  vigour  and 
health  of  body,  for  agitation,  tremor,  and 
pain  ; and  ferenity  and  cheerfulnefs  of 
mind,  for  horror,  defpondency,  and  fuL 
cide  ? 
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HINTS 

RESPECTING  THE 

EFFECTS 

OF 

TAVERN  FEASTS. 


There  are  few  bleffings,  that  do  not 
require  a degree  of  prudence  to  render 
them  permanent,  or  to  renew  them  with 
the  zeft  of  true  enjoyment.  This  is  pecu- 
liarly applicable  to  the  objefts  of  thefe 
hints. 

We,  who  are  denizens  of  a focial  land, 
and  polfeffing  focial  hearts,  which  introduce 
us  into  an  extenfive  and  chearful  acquaint- 
ance ; 
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ance  ; have  often  been  led  to  partake  of 
convivial  entertainments  with  our  friends  ; 
which  naturally  beget  m us,  a virtuous  in- 
tereft  in  promoting  their  happinefs,  and 
which  infers  the  prefervation  of  their  health, 
without  which  no  rational  gratification  can 
arife  from  enjoyment. 

To  promote  a blelfing  fo  effential  to  in- 
dividual pleafure,  it  will  not  be  improper 
candidly  to  exhibit  fome  of  the  injurious 
effects  of  feafting  ; that  conviviality  may 
never  be  interrupted  by  the  alloys  of  pain 
and  difeafe;  and  that  by  ceconomy  of  enjoy- 
ment, we  may  enfure  a permanent  relifli  of 
focial  happinefs. 

To  the  honor  of  the  nation  in  general, 
and  of  this  city  in  particular,  charitable  in- 
ftitutions  have  been  amazingly  increafed  ; 
and,  to  promote  their  fuccefs,  tavern  din- 
ners have  been  equally  multiplied.  At 
thefe  entertainments  of  good  eating  and 
drinking,  the  generous  mind  in  its  indivi- 
dual enjoyment,  is  expanded  towards  the 
inferior  claffes  of  the  community,  and  the 

purfe 
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purfe  is  open  to  their  relief  in  every  depart- 
ment and  ramification  of  human  mifery. 

Worthy  citizens  ! in  revering  your  phi- 
lanthropy and  your  generous  virtues,  in 
the  voice  of  medical  experience  permit  me 
to  caution  you,  that  whilfl  you  aiTociate  to 
ferve  the  poor,  you  may  avoid  indul- 
gences injurious  to  yourfelves  ; and  with 
temperance  enjoy  rational  conviviality, 
and  exercife  dignified  benevolence,  to  a 
long  protrafted,  and  healthy  old  age,  the 
viridifque  fenedus. 

That  in  old  age  are  feen, 

A manly  vigour  and  autumnal  green. 

Medical  practitioners  have  often  been  re- 
proached, for  the  uncertain,  and  variable 
language  they  have  ufed  ; and,  have  even 
been  charged  with  adapting  the  pra&ice  it- 
felf,  to  prevalent  fafhion,  particularly  in 
the  general  term  of  bilious  difeafes,  which 
has  certainly  been  more  frequently  applied, 
than  underflood.  But  however  thefe  dif- 
eafes 
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cafes  may  have  been  miftaken,  or  the  lan- 
guage itfelf  to  explain  them,  mifapplied  ; 
there  is  certainly  acquired  that  fuper-abun- 
dance  of  bile,  as  to  quantity,  and  morbid  al- 
teration as  to  quality,  in  certain  conftitu- 
tions,  as  to  prove  painful  and  ferious  ; and 
by  too  much  feafting  ultimately  dangerous 
and  fatal. 

By  early  care,  however,  this  morbid  bi- 
lious congeftion,  is  removed  with  little  dif- 
ficulty ; but  without  attention  to  the  caufes 
which  brought  it  on,  it  would  undoubtedly 
recur  again,  and  probably  with  aggravated 
violence  ; it  is  requifite  therefore,  to  adopt 
fuch  regulations  in  diet  and  exercife,  as  are 
calculated  to  prevent  its  recurrence. 

The  confinement  in  bufinefs  moft  of  the 
day,  which  is  indifpenfible  with  a majority 
of  citizens,  precludes  the  due  and  falutary 
enjoyment  of  exercife  ; and  whilft  this  is 
the  cafe,  a hill  greater  attention  to  diet  is 
neceffary. 
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It  often  happens  that  when  perfons  of 
this  clafs  do  take  exercife,itis  at  an  improper 
time  ; for  as  they  cannot  have  leifure  in 
the  forenoon  from  the  preflure  of  bufinefs, 
it  is  chiefly  after  dinner  that  opportunity  is 
afforded  ; and  if  the  ftomach  have  been  fup- 
plied  with  a large  portion  of  folid  food, 
and  of  porter  and  wine,  the  body  will  not 
be  refrefhed  by  it;  and  langour  of  the  fyftem, 
rather  than  vigour,  will  be  the  confequence. 

If  great  eaters  were  not  liable  to  a more 
copious  fecretion  of  bile,  probably  worfe 
confequences  would  refult  ; as  jaundice, 
and  ultimately  the  dropfy  ; and  at  all  times, 
exercife  after  eating,  under  the  circum- 
ftance  of  obftru&ed  bile,  would  occafion 
painful  cardialgia,  and  indigeftion.  An 
inftance  of  the  latter  has  been  afforded  by 
experiment  on  two  dogs,  which  were  both 
amply  fed  with  meat ; one  of  thefe  was  then 
lockedup,  and  having  nothing  to  do,  fell  a- 
fleep  ; the  other  was  employed  in  hard  hunt- 
ing for  three  or  four  hours,  and  afterwards 
killed  ; in  his  ftomach,  the  food  he  had 

taken 
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taken  was  found  nearly  in  the  condition  it 
had  been  fwal lowed.  The  dog  that  had 
been  confined,  and  taken  a nap  after  his 
meal,  was  alfo  opened  • but  the  ftomach 
was  nearly  empty,  a complete  digeftion 
having  taken  place. 

Few  perfons  in  tolerable  health,  advert 
to  the  injuries  refulting  from  a full  meal: 
Even  many  temperate  people,  fo  called, 
who  perhaps  take  little  more  than  one 
good  meal  a day ; yet  take  it  fo  copioufly, 
as  greatly  to  furcharge  the  ftomach,  which, 
when  thus  diftended,,  prefles  on  the  liver, 
and  tends  to  produce  thofe  obftruttions  in 
it,  which  the  hints  to  be  fuggefted  are  de- 
ftgned  to  prevent.  The  fame  obfervation 
is  applicable  to  copious  potations,  inde- 
pendent of  the  quality  of  liquors;  it,  is  hence 
fafer  to  take  two  pounds  of  food  in  three 
meals,  than  a pound  and  a half  at  one 
time.  The  citizens  of  London  are  not* 
comparatively,  intemperate;  but, when  they 
meet  together  on  public  dinners,  and  in 
evening  clubs,  I am  perfuaded,  they  little 
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think  of  the  quantity  and  variety  they  in- 
dulge in.  It  has  been  obferved,  that  as 
charitable  inflitutions  multiply,  fo  do  public 
dinners  ; and  many  amiable  charadlers  eat 
and  drink  themfelves  into  difeafe,  to  pre- 
vent it  in  their  fellow-creatures  ; and,  pity 
it  is,  that  a benevolent  and  cordial  heart, 
fhould  fuffer  under  a virtuous  influence  ! 
Let  fuch  calmly  refleft,  and  calculate  a 
dinner  of  this  kind. — Firfl,  we  find  rich 
turtle,  or  mock  turtle  foup,  which  when 
cold  would  fufpend  a fpoon, — then  fuc- 
ceed  boiled  falmon,  or  cod’s  head,  or  tur- 
bot floating  in  thick  lobfier,  fhrimp,  or 
oyfter  fauces. — After  thefe  have  removed, 
or  diminilhed  the  fenfation  of  hunger,  a 
firm  piece  of  boiled  ham,  and  roafled  and 
boiled  chickens,  are  prefented  to  excite 
new  defires  ; and  too  often  are  plentifully 
admitted  to  remove  them  : thefe  good 

things  heightened  in  tafie  and  flavour,  by 
cayenne,  black  pepper,  fait,  foy,  catchup, 
muflard,  and  horfe  radifh,  beget  third: ; and 
dilution,  like  the  water-engine,  when  a houfe 
is  in  flames.,  is  brought  in  aid,  to  extmguifh 

the 
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the  fire  excited  in  the  ftomach  ; this  dilu- 
tion, however,  is  not  fele&ed  on  the  chemi- 
cal analyfis  of  what  may  be  deemed  the  beft 
menftrua  ; Porter,  ale,  and  wine  are  chofen, 
and  fometimes  brandy-and-water.  After 
thefe  ftrata  of  folid  viands,  juft  enumerated, 
there  fucceed  geefe,  turkeys,  ducks  ; and 
probably  there  are  not  omitted,  the  popular 
treats  of  the  roaft  beef  of  old  England,  and 
fubftantial  plumb  pudding;  which  are  again 
to  be  digefted  by  cheefe  and  renewed  pota- 
tions, excited  by  fmoaking  and  conftitu- 
tional  toafts.  Perhaps  in  the  evening,  the 
ftomach  has  fome  qualms,  and  uneafy  fen- 
fations,  which  are  to  be  quieted  by  brandy- 
and-water,  or  a pot  of  good  porter.  It  is 
thus  that  too  many  bring  on  bilious  con- 
geftions,  if  not  more  dangerous  maladies  ; 
but,  I truft,  a calm  obferver  of  what  paftes 
on  thefe  convivial  occafions  will  be  induced 
to  guard  again!!  indulgencies,  which  ulti- 
mately tend  to  undermine  health,  and  to 
iubftitute  pain,  difeafe,  and  mifery. 

This  is  a plain,  and  by  no  means  an  ex- 
aggerated  recital  of  what  occurs,  at  thefe, 

which 
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which  may  be  confidered  as  only  minor 
feafls,  compared  to  thofe  of  public  compa- 
nies ; in  which  are  introduced,  venifon,  ra- 
gouts, and  various  made  difhes,  of  whofe 
names  and  compofitions,  I am  ignorant; 
but  fulhcient,  one  might  imagine,  to  re- 
quire a Papin’s  digefter  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  human  ftomach. 

I am  fenlible  that  men  of  bufinefs,  from 
the  frequent  interruptions  in  their  cuflo- 
mary  meals,  may  gradually  acquire  the 
habit  of  eating  very  haflily,  niggardly  de- 
nying time  to  the  teeth  to  maflicate  their 
food  ; which  not  only  induces  inconveni- 
ence, as  being  lefs  digeflible  ; but  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  quick  accumulation  in  the 
flomach,  and  its  fudden  diflenfion,  leffens 
its  tone  and  power  of  digeflion,  and  hence 
flatulence  and  hot  eru&ations  fucceed.* 

It 

* As  an  inftance  of  bolting,  or  fwallowing  food  with- 
out maflication  j at  a city  feafl,  a gentleman  fuddenly 
complained  of  fomething  flicking  in  his  throat,  which,  he 
obferved  could  not  be  a bone,  for  the  laft  portion  he  had 
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It  is  much  fafer,  to  take  a pound  of 
foo^d  in  forty  minutes,  than  even  a lefs 
quantity  in  ten  minutes  ; and  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  and  from  the  fame  caufe  large  pota- 
tions, of  even,  otherwife  innocent  fluids 
may  injure.  Of  the  latter  I have  feen 
many  inftances,  in  citizens,  whofe  concerns 
often  call  them  to  public  meetings  ; but, 
who,  from  a determined  principle  of  fo- 
briety,  avoid  flrong  liquors  ; at  the  fame 
time,  being  unwilling  to  pafs  the  glafs, 

eaten  was  the  near  bread  of  a goofe.  An  eminent  furgeon 
prefent,  was  delired  to  fcrutinize  into,  and  if  poflible,  re- 
move the  obdru&ion.  After  fome  time,  with  careful 
exertion,  the  large  bone,  ufually  called  merry-thought,  was 
extricated  from  the  oefophagus. 

Another  cafe  occurred,  wherein  the  only  uneafy  fenfa- 
tion  was  felt  in  the  re&um,  and  many  remedies  were  ex- 
hibited, under  a fufpicion  of  the  haemorrhoids.  Wearied 
out  at  length  with  the  treatment,  a lurgeon  was  defired  to 
examine  the  feat  of  pain,  and  by  the  aid  of  his  forceps, 
drew  forth  the  merry-thought  of  a fowl ; which,  although, 
impeded  in  the  rectum,  had  palled  the  oefophagus  with 
impunity.  It  might  hence  be  fuggeded,  that  at  thcfe 
feads,  there  lhould  be  kept  in  readinefs,  fufpended  in 
every  city  hall,  a forceps  and  probang,  to  pull  or  thruld, 
as  the  urgency  of  thcoccafion  may  require. 


without 
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without  appearing  focial  in  the  party,  fill  a 
bumper,  merely  of  weak  wine  and  water : 
But  alas ! they  even  then  do  not  efcape 
with  impunity ; although  they  may  not 
feel  the  inconveniences  fo  quickly,  nor  fuf- 
fer  in  the  fame  manner,  yet  ultimately  per- 
haps, not  lefs  miferably.  Thefe  copious 
thin  liquors,  often  made  warm  under  the 
name  of  a hot  tankard,  gradually  tend  to 
relax  the  ftomach,  and  bring  on  a weak- 
ened irritable  ftate  of  it,  which  either  in- 
duces it  to  loath  food,  or  if  it  receive  any, 
to  eje6l  it  indigefted.  The  objects  in  the 
outfet  fuffer  very  little  pain;  and  ufually 
the  firft  complaint,  by  way  of  admiration,  is, 
“ they  wonder  they  cannot  eat”  This  fpecies 
of  indifpofition  is  different  from  that  of  bi- 
lious congeftion  ; in  general  indeed,  the 
liver  is  not  enlarged  ; fometimes  it  is  lefs 
than  natural,  and  there  appears  rather  a 
defefct,  than  an  increafe  of  bile  ; but  as  this 
does  not  come  under  prefent  confideration 
I fhall  revert  to  the  original  fubjeft. 

If  the  bilious  congeftion  I have  defcribed, 
have  not  arifen  to  fuch  extent  as  to  injure 
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the  fubftance  of  the  liver  ; which  I fuppofe 
will  not  have  been  the  cafe,  fo  long  as  nei- 
ther jaundice  nor  dropfy  have  refulted;  al- 
though there  may  be  a confiderable  degree 
ofgutta  rofacea,  this  affe&ion  may  be  in  ge- 
neral relieved  and  cured. 


From  what  has  been  faid,  it  will  appear 
obvious,  that  plain  temperate  diet  (hould 
alone  be  allowed,  chiefly  boiled  ; or  if  roafl- 
ed,  no  part  of  the  outfide  ; fat  and  butter 
fhould  be  avoided,  efpecially  when  melted 
or  rendered  empyreumatic  by  the  fire.  Ve- 
getables of  every  kind  that  agree  with  the 
palate  and  flomach,  may  be  joined  with  the 
animal  food  ; and  this  latter  fhould  only  be 
taken  at  dinner,  although  breakfaft  and  fup- 
per  of  milk,  or  any  light  farinaceous  food, 
may  alfo  be  ufed.  The  bread  fhould  not 
be  new,  and  admitted  in  much  lefs  propor- 
tion, than  is  cuftomary  in  families. 


Half  a pint  of  porter  or  even  a pint,  will 
rarely  do  mifphief ; but  wine  and  water  in 

moderate 
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moderate  quantities  would  here  be  prefer- 
able ; or  wine  with  Seltzer  water. 

As  to  exercife,  that  on  horfeback  is  well 
adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  complaint ; 
but,  any  exercife  taken  when  the  ftomach 
is  not  loaded  with  food,  and  which  does 
not  fatigue,  is  admiflible.  If  with  due  ex- 
ercife, the  quantity  and  quality  of  food  be 
attended  to,  there  will  be  little  occafion  for 
medicine  ; but  as  it  may  be  requiftte  to  put 
the  patient  into  a commencement  of  comva- 
lefcence,  the  aloetic  pill,  either  alone,  or  in 
folution  like  the  Beaume  de  Vie,  may  be 
recommended. 

When  fuch  invalids  can  leave'  the  city, 
Cheltenham  and  other  faline  waters,  ufually 
prove  falutary.  Afterwards  Bath  water 
might  be  fubftituted,  or  the  chalybeate  of 
Tunbridge, 

There  is  a portion  of  the  ftomach,  being  its 
inferior  extremity,  called  the  pylorus,  which 
often  fuffers,  from  the  caufes  which  tend  to 
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injure  the  ftomach  itfelf,  and  its  natural 
functions.  The  difeafes  of  this  part,  although 
flow  in  their  approaches,  and  infidious  in 
their  progrefs,  are  dangerous  in  their  ef- 
fects ; and  hence  it  is  of  lingular  importance, 
to  mark  well  the  earlieft  fymptoms  of  attack, 
as  mifnomers  here,  become  fatal  in  the 
pra6lice  founded  upon  them. 


From  the  uneafy  opprelfion  about  the 
lower  region  of  the  ftomach  after  taking 
food,  the  difeafe  I allude  to,  is  often  mif- 
taken  for  the  gout,  and  that  fatal  fentiment, 
of  driving  the  gout  from  the  ftomach , by  hot 
medicines,  and  ftrong  liquors,  is  adopt- 
ed, which,  even  were  it  the  gout,  are 
ufually  injurious ; and  in  the  affettions 
of  the  pylorus,  form  the  road  to  ruin:  this 
language  indeed,  ought  to  be  reprobated  by 
every  medical  gentleman.  An  axiom  not 
lefs  fatal,  is  applied  upon  eating  of  filh  ; 
which  is,  that  they  fhould  pwim  three  times — 
in  water , in  fauce>  and  laftly  in  liquors.  The 
rich  hot  fauces,  are  in  the  firft  place  highly 
injurious,  the  ftomach  finking  under  the  op- 
prelfive  burthen,  exprelfes  its  difguft  by  a 
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natifea,  and  flatulence,  which  a glafs  of  fpirh 
removes  for  the  prefent  repaft,  and  thereby 
deceives  the  author  of  his  own  mifchief,  and 
confirms  him  in  the  fatal  delufion  ; whilft  it 
encourages  him  to  repeat  the  third  fwim- 
ming,  as  often  as  the  occafion  feems  to  de- 
mand a frefh  fillip  : thus  he  ignorantly 

heaps  the  moft  combuftible  fuel  to  extin- 
guifh  the  fire ; and  gradually  acquires  a 
Conftitutional  habit,  which  perhaps  he  can- 
not relinquifh  with  impunity,  or  purfue 
without  deftruHion.  How  often  have  I 
feen  and  lamented  the  irretrievable  ftate  of 
many  a well-difpofed  perfon,  who,  either 
from  the  fociability  of  an  open  unfufpeHing 
good  nature,  or  from  ignorance,  repeat  a fa- 
miliar expreflion,  of  “ taking  my  night-cap /’* 
This  oblivious  cap,  is  fpirit  and  water  after 
fupper,  to  ftupify,  and  to  promote  deleteri- 
ous reft,  which  at  length  terminates  in  fatal 
deep ! Well  might  the  elegant  author  of  the 
Botanic  Garden  thus  perfonify  the  goddefs 
of  wine,  under  the  name  of  Vitis. 

“ Drink  deep,  fweet  youths,”  fedu&ive  Vitis  cries. 
The  maudlin  tear-drop  gliftening  in  her  eyes  ; 

Green 
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Green  leaves  and  purple  clufters  crown  her  head 
And  the  tall  thyrfus  Hays  her  tottering  tread  ; 

“ Drink  deep,”  {he  carols,  as  (he  waves  in  air 
The  mantling  goblet,  “ and  forget  your  care.” 

O’er  the  dread  feaft  malignant  chemia  fcowls. 

And  mingles  poifon  in  the  neftar’d  bowls. 

Fell  gout  peeps  grinning  through  the  flimfy  fcene. 
And  bloated  dropfy  pants  behind  unfeen. 

W rap’d  in  her  robe,  white  lepra  hides  her  ftains, 

And  filent  frenzy,  writhing,  bites  his  chains. 

I believe,  however,  that  the  fchirrhous  py- 
lorus has  proved  fatal  in  perfons,  who  have 
never  been  intemperate ; but  in  the  majority 
of  cafes  that  I have  explored  by  diflection, 
there  haveufually  prevailed  that  degree  and 
fpecies  of  indulgence,  which  fome  are  pleafed 
to  diftinguifli  by  the  title  of  rz  hearty  fellow; 
or,  that  difpofition  to  tippling,  which  keeps 
the  ftomach  macerated  in  mixed  fpiiituous 
liquors,  whilft  the  head  may  remain,  per- 
haps, rather  muddy,  than  intoxicated-  Our 
fecond  Milton,  in  his  poem  on  Cyder,  well 
advifes 

When  thy  heart 

Dilates  with  fervent  joys,  and  eager  foul 
Prompts  to  purfue  the  fparklingglafs,  be  fure 
’Tis  time  to  (hun  it ; if  thou  wilt  prolong 
Dire  compotation,  forthwith  reafon  quits 
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Her  empire  to  confufion,  and  mifrule 
And  vain  debates  ; then  twenty  tongues  at  once  ■ 
Confpire  infenfelefs  jargon,  naught  is  heard 
But  din  and  various  clamour,  and  mad  rant ; 

And  anger  kindling  taunt,  the  certain  bane 
Of  well-knit  fellowfhip.- 

There  are  indeed  inftances  where  hard 
eaters  have  not  been  hatd  drinkers,  and 
who  have  fuffered  from  this  difeafe;  but 
in  general  great  eaters  are  more  liable  to 
feirrhous  livers,  than  to  feirrhous  pylorus. 
Great  drinkers,  and  even  Tipplers  of  fpi- 
rits  and  water,  who  pafs  for  fober  people 
among  their  neighbours,  are  liable  to  both 
difeafes.  • j 

• . . . ).  • ) ?,i 

It  is  of  much  importance,  as  has  been 
obferved,  to  point  out  the  primary  devia- 
tions from  health,  which  fuggeft  the  firft 
fufpicion  of  a feirrhous  pylorus,  as  yet  only 
in  ambufh.  I have  known  thefe  deviations 
prevalent  for  many  months*  and  even  years 
before  the  difeafe  has  appeared  to  have 
been  fully  formed.  Perhaps  one  of  the 
firft  fymptoms,  is  a flight  degree  of  pain  in 
the  ftomach,  about  two  hours  after  a meal, 

followed 
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followed  by  flight  eru&ations  of  wind; 
which  the  patient  ufually  defcribes  as  of 
a fourifh  brackifh  tafte  ; not  bitter,  as  in 
bilious  congeftion ; nor  attended  with 
(hooting  pains  under  the  fcapulae,  as  in  af- 
feftions  of  the  liver;  and,  if  fluid  be  ejeft- 
ed  from  the  ftomach,  it  feels  cold  to  the 
patient;  whilft  in  the  podagrick  conftitu- 
tion  it  is  hot,  bilious,  or  of  a pungent  acri- 
mony. Befides,  in  this  incipient  tendency 
to  pyloric  affe&ion,  the  eruftations  of 
wind  are  not  thrown  up  in  full  belching, 
but  arife  with  a previous  fenfation  of  op- 
prefhon,  and  of  fqueezing  in  the  region  of 
the  ftomach  and  bowels  ; nay,  the  patient 
is  fometimes  compelled  to  extricate  him- 
felf  from  the  flatulent  oppreffton,  by  pref- 
fing  his  hand  forcibly  againft  the  pained 
part,  or  even  againft  the  edge  of  a table  ; 
whereas,  in  any  bilious  affeftion  in  the  fto- 
mach, or  congeftion  in  the  liver,  fuch 
preflure  would  augment  the  pain. 

This  uneafy  fenfation,  which  I have 
mentioned,  as  fupervening  about  two 
hours  after  dinner,  may  continue  from  one 
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to  three  hours  ; and  after  a few  emulations 
of  wind,  it  fubfides,  and  the  patient  appa- 
rently recovers  his  ftrength  and  fpirits,  till 
the  next  good  meal,  which  is  ufually  the 
fubfequent  dinner.  In  the  commencement 
of  the  gout,  and  indeed  fometimes  for 
months  before  its  appearance,  there  is  a de- 
bility of  the  whole  fyftem,  like  a long  con- 
tinued fit  of  hypochondriafis,  and  the  ap- 
petite is  totally  injured  ; but  in  the  morbid 
ftate  tending  to  a difeafed  pylorus,  the  ap- 
petite is  good,  and  the  patient  only  com- 
plains that  the  digeftion  is  bad.  The  difeafe 
is  little,  if  it  all  mitigated  by  purging,  ex- 
cept after  the  firft  or  fecond  periods  of 
ufmg  laxatives,  whilft  moft  bilious  com- 
plaints, and  even  the  gout,  are  mitigated 
by  them ; and  the  hypochondriafis  by 
emetics,  which  generally  do  harm  in  the 
difeafe  I am  treating  of.  In  fhort,  under 
its  earlier  ftages,  the  patient  appears  in  his 
ufual  health,  after  he  gets  quit  of  the  op- 
preffion  of  his  meal  ; Keeps  well,  and  is,  for 
a length  of  time,  alert,  and  in  pretty  good 
fpirits.  He  becomes,  however,  gradually 
thinner  in  flefh,  and  perhaps  this  is  the  firft 
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circumftance  that  ferioufly  alarms  him  or 
his  friends ; and  even  then  it  may  not  be 
too  late  to  avert  the  impending  mif- 
chief.* 

As 

* In  three  cafes  which  I lately  attended,  of  fatal  event, 
two  were  of  perfons  who  carried  a ruddinefs  of  counte- 
nance almoft  to  their  exit.  In  the  third,  the  patient  had 
a pale  and  extenuated  look,  and  here  the  pylorus  weighed 
four  pounds,  and  a quarter.  The  tumour  had  been  obvious 
for  about  twelve  months,  but  the  pailage  of  the  pylorus, 
not  being  greatly  contracted,  more  nourilhment  palled,  by 
which  exigence  was  longer  protracted.  There  were 
fome  circumftances  attending  this  fcirrhous  pylorus,  which 
I never  marked  before  ; bcfides,  the  retention  of  food 
fometimes  for  twelve  hours  before  vomiting  enfued,  the 
tumor  was  fo  deeply  extended,  and  the  pulfation  of  the 
heart  fo  perceptible  under  it,  as  to  convey  on  the  firlt 
contaCt,  the  idea  of  a large  arieurifm  ; but,  as  the  pulfe 
and  breathing  were  perfectly  regular,  that  fufpicion  va- 
niflied.  The  matter  ejeCted  was  nearly  of  the  colour  of 
coffee  grounds  : fometimes  however  clear  ; but  although 
the  patient’s  fkin  was  pale,  it  was  not  of  the  leafl  yellow 
or  bilious  tinge  ; and  upon  dilfeCtion,  the  liver,  although 
adhering  to  the  fcirrhous  tumour,  was  in  a healthy  Hate* 
and  fo  Was  the  fundus  of  the  ftomach.  The  lungs  were 
very  trivially  difeafed  ; there  appearing  little  more  than 
flight  adhefions  to  the  pleura,  although  a troublefome 
cough  had  long  exifted  ; the  omentum  was  fmall  and 
fhrivelled,  not  unufual  after  any  long  illnefs  that  has  in- 
duced 
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As  about  this  period,  the  food  itfelf  is 
eje&ed,  and  emaciation  commences,  the 

body 


duced  emaciation.  The  other  abdomnal  contents  were 
free  from  difeafe,  except  where  the  extent  of  the  fcirrhous 
pylorus  might  injure  the  adjoining  portion  of  the  intef- 
tine.  This  patient  had  not  been  a very  hard  drinker,  but 
he  unguardedly  drank  mixed  liquors,  and  belonging  to 
many  clubs,  and  parochial  committees,  his  little  drops  of 
cordial  were  taken  at  all  periods  of  the  day. 


I have  generally  recommended,  refpefting  food,  that  the 
patient  fhould  take  the  fmalleft  quantity  on  each  refection, 
left  diftention  might  aggravate  the  pain.  One  inftance, 
I recollect,  wherein  a contrary  practice  had  been  adoptr 
ed,  with  the  advantage  of  keeping  the  patient  alive  for 
forty  years.  This  fubjed  informed  me,  that  /he  had  had 
the  advice  of  Doctors  Warren,  Heberden,  and  the  late 
Dr.  Fothergill,  who,  each  recommended  paucity  of  nou- 
ri/hment.  She  continued  to  vomit  the  little  fhe  did  take, 
and  became  thereby  emaciated  to  the  appearance  of  hafty 
di (Iblution.  This  induced  her  to  take  the  advice  of  foma 
eminent  phyfician  on  the  Continent,  and  TifTot  was 
her  choice.  When  /he  arrived  at  Paris,  /he  was  fo  debi- 
litated, as  to  be  incapable  of  travelling  further;  and 
Tronchin,  then  being  in  high  reputation  at  Paris,  /he 
confu  ted  hnn,  who  advifed  her  to  take  as  much  food  as 
po/Tible  that  in  the  vomiting  which  always  enfued  after 
any  meal,  fome  portion  of  the  food  might  fqueeze  through 
the  pylorus.  This  plan  /he  followed,  and  thereby  gradu- 
ally 
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body  is  moftly  coftive,  which  fhould  be 
remedied  by  mild  laxatives,  as  caftor  oil, 
magneha,  or  a folution  of  myrrh  and  aloes, 
already  mentioned  under  the  name  of 
Beaume  de  Vie. 

It  would  lead  beyond  the  limits  I had 
preferibed,  to  trace  all  the  mifehiefs  refult- 
ing  from  an  unguarded  indulgence  in  eat- 
ing and  drinking ; not  as  they  merely  af- 
feft  the  ftomach,  but  likewife  the  liver,  in- 
ducing jaundice,  feirrhofity,  ulceration,  af- 
cites,  and  morbus  niger ; lepra,  phrenitis, 
and  hasmatemefis.  Of  this  laft  I will  juft 
fay,  that  I have  known  it  miftaken  for 
haemoptyfis ; but  as  the  difeafes  are  effen- 
tially  different,  and  require  different  treat- 
ment, accurate  diferimination  fhould  ever 
precede  the  curative  treatment.  The  blood 
in  haematemefis  is  vomited,  not  coughed, 
as  in  hasmoptyfis ; and  in  the  former,  the 

alvine 

ally  acquired  ftrength  and  flefh. — Miferable  exiftence 
at  the  bed,  for  at  the  end  of  forty  years,  when  I attended 
her  for  another  complaint,  the  vomiting  inceffantly  con,- 
tinued  from  dinner  to  fupper ! 
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alvine  evacuations  are  dark  coloured  and 
bloody,  which  do  not  accompany  the  lat- 
ter ; the  very  afpeft  of  the  patient  mate- 
rially differs ; in  one  the  countenance  is 
fallow,  fwarthy,  or  bilious,  whilft  in  the 
other,  it  is  flufhed,  fair,  he&ic,  with  cough 
and  dyfpncea. 

I do  not  at  prefent  propofe  the  methods 
of  treatment ; I mean  rather  to  flop  the 
beginning  of  indifpofition,  when  retreat  is 
within  command;  but  I cannot  conclude 
without  introducing  a very  ferious  affec- 
tion, too  frequently  confequent  upon  full 
living.  Many  induflrious  worthy  charac- 
ters, aftei  a fubffantial  dinner,  return  to  the 
counting-houfe,  to  enter  upon  calculations 
of  figures,  in  perhaps  a confined  room,  in 
the  midft  of  clerks,  and  furrounded  with 
burning  candles.  Under  thefe  circum- 
ftances,  or  in  the  following  night,  more 
perfons  have  been  feized  with  apoplexy, 
than  under  any  other  circumftances  I know* 
of.  There  is  more  good  eating  and  convi- 
viality in  the  three  months  of  winter,  than 
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in  the  other  feafons  of  the  year  ; and  there 
are  more  apoplexies,  in  London,  in 
winter,  than  in  all  the  other  nine  months. 

To  mention  thefe  ferious  events,  and 
the  caufes  of  them,  will  naturally  fuggeft 
the  preventatives.  If  a full  dinner  be  in- 
dulged in,  fupper  and  ftrong  liquors 
Ihould  be  avoided  in  the  evening;  and  a 
little  wine  and  water,  or  toaft  and  water 
only  admitted.  If  there  be  a difpofition  to 
fleep  after  dinner,  with  head-ach,  or  gi 
dinefs,  application  to  books  and  figures 
Ihould  be  relinquilhed  ; and,  if  there  be  a 
numbnefs  of  the  extremities,  like  what  is 
termed  being  afieep,  it  would  be  proper 
to  lofe  blood,  efpecially  by  cupping  from 
the  neck,  and  afterwards  to  take  a laxa- 
tive or  even  an  emetic,  to  prevent  the 
progrefs  of  fymptoms  fo  threatening  to  ex, 

iftence  itfelf. 
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SECTION  X. 


HINTS 

RESPECTING 

WILLS  and  TESTAMENTS. 


T 

•T  HE  inftinH  of  other  animals  for  the 
proteftion  of  their  young,  is  equalled,  if 
not  exceeded,  by  the  affeHion  of  man  for 
his  offspring.  The  wants  of  the  one  are 
few,  and  the  power  of  gratifying  them  is 
foon  acquired ; but  thofe  connefted  with 
humanity  are  continually  varying  and  aug- 
menting ; hence  the  fuperintending  care  of 
age  and  experience  fcarcely  terminates  with 
life  itfelf.  Man,  who  with  labour  and  fo- 
hcitude  acquires  a property,  naturally  de- 
fires to  perpetuate  it  to  his  family  and  re- 
latives. 
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Iatives.  What  he  thus  creates,  he  pofeffes 
aright,  and  feels  a propenfity,  to  difpofe  of 
among  them ; and  this  the  law  empowers  him 
to  do,  under  certain  regulations  by  Will, 
Confidering  the  anxiety  and  labour  with 
which  property  is  acquired,  and  total  un- 
certainty of  human  life,  it  is  to  me  a 
fubjeft  of  wonder,  that  any  man  fhould 
fuffer  one  hour  to  elapfe  of  uncertain  time, 
without  this  fecurity  to  his  wiflies.  Some- 
times indeed  various  embarraffments,  and 
the  unfettled  flate  of  family  concerns, 
may  induce  individuals  to  poftpone  mak- 
ing a Will  ; but  no  ftate  can  be  fo  un- 
fettled as  to  afford  a juft  plea  againft 
making  that,  which  when  once  made, 
throws,  as  it  were,  a clearer  light  on  the 
afpefl  of  affairs,  and  enables  the  individual 
to  alter  or  modify  many  circumftances 
conducive  to  future  peace  of  mind. 


There  are  fome  fo  inconftderate  as  to 
imagine,  that  by  making  a Will  they  really 
fnorten  their  own  lives.  Happily,  how- 
ever. 
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ever,  common  reflexion  muft  render  this 
opinion  not  very  general.  Indeed,  I am 
perfuaded,  from  long  and  repeated  ob- 
fervation,  that  fo  far  from  fhortening,  the 
fatisfaffion  of  having  made  a Will,  rather 
tends  to  prolongs  life. 


Many  difeafes  of  the  human  body  de- 
pend greatly  upon  mental  folicitude,  and 
few  things  contribute  more  forcibly  to  al- 
leviate folicitude,  than  this  fecurity  in  the 
difpofal  of  property.  This  is  particularly 
verified,  when  perfons  are  attacked  with 
ficknefs,  without  having  made  a Will.  It 
tends  to  aggravate  difeafes,  and  renders 
them  much  more  difficult  to  cure,  info- 
much  that  the  uneafinefs  and  perplexity 
of  mind  occafioned  thereby,  frequently 
bring  on  delirium  early  in  the  difeafe, 
or  that  agitation  of  intelleft,  as  fcarcely 
admits  of  a capacity  to  make  a Will  at  all. 
How  often  have  I feen  a weeping  wife, 
and  many  an  amiable  daughter  plunged 
into  the  deepeft  diflrefs,  by  this  negleft  of 
an  affedlionate  hufband  and  father,  who 

-P  has 


has  inconfiderately  put  off  the  making  of 
a Will  day  after  day,  till,  alas  ! the  bevvih 
dered  faculties  render  it  too  late  to  per- 
form this  a£f  of  juffice  to  his  family  ; and 
which  often  occafions  fubfequent  legal  and 
expenfive  decifions,  that  ruin  at  leaf!  many 
an  amiable  daughter  ; for  the  laws  of 
primogeniture  are  calculated  to  entail  jni- 
fery  on  the  helplefs  female  fex.  * 

In  fome  inflances  I have  known,  that 
the  difeafe  has  been  fo  moderate,  and  the 
underflanding  fo  clear,  as  to  admit  of 
the  making  a will  on  a fick-bed  ; but 
when  the  patient  has  recovered,  I have 
fcarcely  known  an  inflance,  wherein  he 
has  not  condemned  the  difpofition  of  a 
Will  made  in  the  hurry  of  agitated  fpirits, 
with  a mind  weakened  by  difeafe,  and  in- 
fluenced by  the  urgency  of  the  occafion, 
and  the  preffure  of  furrounding  objecls. 
At  the  bell,  what  a fcene  of  melancholy 

reflection 


* In  devifing  real  property,  it  is  neceflary  to  have  three 
witnefles,  who  are  not  only  to  fee  the  teftator  fubferihe 
his  will,  but  likewife  that  they  fhould  fign  their  names  in 
the  prefence  of  the  teftator,  and  of  each  other. 
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refle&ion  is  preferred  ! At  an  awful  period 
when  the  mind  ought  to  detach  itfelf  as 
much  as  pofhble  from  pecuniary  calcula- 
tions!— But  how  many  inflances  daily  occur 
of  fudden  deaths,  from  difeafe  and  from  ac- 
cidents, and  from  which  none  are  exempt  ; 
inftances  in  which  there  is  fcarcely  a mo- 
ment between  exigence  and  non-exiftence, 
between  life  and  death  ! 

In  civilized  fociety,  where  relations  and 
connections  are  multiplied,  it  requires 
much  compofure  and  calm  refleftion  to 
difpofe  of  property  by  Will,  to  the  perfeft 
fatisfaftion  of  the  individual,  even  in 
health  ; but  how  impracticable  then  mull  it 
be  for  a perfon  on  a bed  of  ficknefs,  with 
doubts  of  futurity  preffing  on  intellect, 
to  arrange  his  worldly  concerns  ! Inde- 
pendent of  this,  I have  found  by  experi- 
ence, that  the  difeafes  of  perfons  who  have 
previoully  fettled  their  important  concerns, 
are  much  more  eafily  cured  ; and  thus  in 
reality,  that  making  a Will,  whilft  in  healthy 
actually  tends  to  prolong  life,  as  has  been 
already  remarked. 
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Under  thcfe  views,  deduced  from  long 
obfervation,  I fmeerely  wifh  that  every 
perfon  who  regards  his  individual  health 
and  happinefs,  and  the  fuccour  and  com- 
fort of  furvivors,  would  not  protraft  the 
fettlement  of  his  affairs  by  Will,  a fingle 
day  of  an  uncertain  exiflence. 

I would  here  have  fuggefted,  that  it 
fhould  be  one  of  the  earlieft  inquiries  of 
the  attendant  medical  practitioner,  “ If  the 
patient  have  made  a Will  but  unfor- 
tunately any  queftion  propofed  by  a phy- 
fician  on  the  fubjeft,  alarms  the  patient, 
who  is  apt  haftily  to  rejoin,  **  What,  Doc- 
tor, do  you  think  I am  going  to  die?”  and 
afterwards,  too  often,  gives  himfelf  up  to 
defpair  of  recovery.  In  fome  inftances, 
when  health  has  been  reflored,  the  patients 
have  told  me,  that  figningtheir  Wills,  con- 
veyed a terror,  as  if  they  were  figning  their 
own  death-warrants.  The  fame  alarm  will 
not  be  excited,  by  the  cautious  and  pru- 
dent interference  of  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance whofe  inquiries  may  be  received, 
rather  as  the  refult  of  friendly  folicitude, 

than 
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than  of  fufpicion  of  danger;  whilft  thole 
of  the  phyftcian,  who  is  fuppofed  to  forefee 
the  event,  mu  ft  imprefe  the  mind  of  a de- 
bilitated frame,  with  a dread  of  the  molt 
imminent  hazard  of  life. 

This  is  a further  argument  in  favour  of 
making  a Will  m the  leafon  of  health,  and 
fo  it  appeared  to  the  society  of  Quakers* 
who,  a few  years  ago,  exprefsly  formed  a 
minute  of  recommendation  to  each  indivi- 
dual of  the  Society,  capable  of  it,  not  to 
poftpone  making  a Will,  whilft  in  health  of 
body,  and  foundnefs  of  mind. 

May  I prefume  here  to  recommend  it,  as 
a fubjeft  worthy  of  being  occafionally  in- 
troduced from  the  pulpit,  throughout  the 
kingdom;  for  it  cannot  be  indecorous  to 
inculcate,  in  places  deftined  to  the  worfhip 
of  a fupremely  juft  Being,  an  a£f  of  moral 
juftice  to  every  family  in  civilized  lociety. 
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S E C T I O N XI. 


HINTS 

% 

RESPECTING 

CRIMES  and  PUNISHMENTS. 


In  the  hiftory  of  great  criminals,  it  has 
pretty  generally  been  found,  that  vice  has 
been  progrefhve  ; that  even  the  firfl  devia- 
tion from  reCtitude,  has  occa honed  a de- 
gree of  remorfe  in  the  agent,  equal  indeed 
to  the  perpetration  of  atrocious  aCts  at  a 
future  period,  when  the  mind  has  become 
hardened  by  a repetition  of  vices,  and  a 
dereliction  of  principle.  Happy  would  it 
be,  therefore,  were  that  early  remorfe  at- 
tended to,  before  an  indulgence  of  bad  pro- 
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£ entities  renders  the  mind  infettfible  to  the 
convi&ions  of  confcience,  and  loft  to  every 
fentiment  of  religion  and  morality.  Hap- 
py alfo  would  it  be,  upon  the  firft  difcovery 
or  convi&icn  of  vice,  were  fome  pru- 
dent friend,  to  flop  its  progrefs,  not  by 
expofure,  but  by  judicious  remonftrances, 
and  by  infpiring  the  mind  with  a juft  fenfe 
of  its  dangers,  and  of  its  duties. 

Many  of  our  legal  puni fitments  have 
long  appeared  to  me  more  likely  to  harden, 
than  to  reform  the  offender,  not  only  by 
the  inequality  of  punifhments  in  propor- 
tion to  the  degrees  of  vice,  but  ftill  more 
by  their  publicity ; by  expofure  to  the  ge- 
neral notice,  the  perpetrator  of  a crime,  en- 
deavours to  acquire  hardinefs,  that  he  may 
deftroy  lhame,  and  brave  difgrace — to  re- 
trieve reputation  is  now  almoft  impraftica- 
ble — he  feels  himfelf  disregarded  by  fociety, 
and  he  difregards  it ; nor  does  he  longer 
feel  an  intereft,  where  he  receives  no  focial 
gratification;  and  whether  it  be  a public 
whipping,  or  the  public  hulks,  he  lofes 
fhame  and  remorfe  ; and  acquires  the  paf- 
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fions  of  revenge  and  cruelty,  and  an  ha- 
bitual profligacy  of  conduft. 

In  fociety  in  general,  mankind  are  too 
apt  to  form  their  decifions  of  vice,  from 
the  vicious  aft  itfelf,  rather  than  from  the 
motives  that  lead  to  it;  whilfl  our  decifions 
and  punifhments  fhould  rather  be  guided 
by  the  latter.  We  may  perhaps,  in  general, 
juftly  plead  our  incompetency  of  afcer- 
taining  motives  to  aftion  ; but  in  certain 
inflances,  and  under  circumflances  which 
precede  or  attend  aftions,  very  different 
fliades  of  criminality  will  be  difcovered, 
and  ought  to  influence  both  judgment  and 
chaftifement ; there  are  even  vices,  or  fup- 
pofed  vices,  which  feem  to  vibrate  from  a 
falfe  fhame,  or  miflaken  integrity.  The  im- 
poverifhed  hufband,  upon  whom  the  fuf- 
tenance  of  a family  depends,  may  private- 
ly deal  or  boldly  rob,  from  the  urgency  of 
domeftic  fenfibility,  without  a malicious 
defign  to  commit  a real  or  permanent  in. 
jury  againft  another. 
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Perfons  of  fuperior  ftations,  who,  from 
incidental  contingencies,  become  fuddenly 
deditute  of  refources  for  prefent  fubfift- 
ence,  may  be  urged  by  a kind  of  honed: 
phrenzy,  to  rob  on  the  highway,  to  dif- 
charge  debts  of  neceffity,  or  to  fupply  calls 
of  hunger,  and  thus  forfeit  their  lives  to 
the  laws  of  their  country  from  miftaken, 
rather  than  vicious,  motives.  Such  indivi- 
duals are  not  irreclaimable,  and  at  all  times 
demand  commiferation.  One  inftance 
which  lately  occurred  to  my  knowledge, 
among  fome  others  equally  extraordinary, 
I fhall  relate,  to  explain  this  reafoning  : — It 
was  my  lot  a few  years  ago  to  be  attacked 
on  the  highway  by  a genteel  looking  per- 
fon  well  mounted,  who  demanded  my  mo- 
ney, at  the  dime  time  placing  a piftol  to 
my  breaft ; I requeded  him  to  remove  the 
pidol,  which  he  inftantly  did;  I faw  his 
agitation,  from  whence  I concluded  he  had 
not  been  habituated  to  this  hazardous  prac- 
tice, and  I added,  that  I had  both  gold  and 
diver  about  me,  which  I freely  gave  him 
but  that  I was  forry  to  fee  a young  gentle- 
man rids,  his  life  in  fo  unbecoming  a man- 
ner. 


ner,  which  would  probably  foon  terminate? 
at  Tyburn  ; that  at  the  belt,  the  cafual  pit- 
tance gained  on  the  highway,  would  afford 
but  a precarious  and  temporary  fubfiftance, 
but  that  if  I could  ferve  him  by  a private 
affiftance  more  becoming  his  appearance, 
he  might  further  command  my  purfe ; 
and  at  the  fame  time  I defired  him  to  ac- 
cept a card  containing  my  addrefs,  and  to 
call  upon  me,  as  he  might  truft  to  my  ho- 
nour for  his  liberty  and  life.  He  accepted 
my  addrefs,  but  I obferved  his  voice  faul- 
tered  ; it  was  late  at  night,  there  was  how- 
ever fufficient  ftardight  to  enable  me  to 
perceive,  as  I leaned  towards  him  on  the 
window  of  my  carriage,  that  his  bofom  was 
overwhelmed  with  conflicting  paffions ; at 
length,  bending  forward  on  his  horfe,  and 
recovering  the  power  of  fpeech,  he  affeff- 
ingly  faid  ; “ I thank  "you  for  your  offer — 
American  affairs  have  ruined  me — I will, 
dear  sir,  wait  upon  you/’  Two  weeks 
afterwards,  a perfon  entered  my  houfe, 
whom  I inffantly  recognifed  to  be  this  high- 
wayman : “ I come,”  faid  he,  “ to  com- 
municate to  you  a matter  that  nearly  con- 
cerns 
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cerns  me,  and  I trufl  to  your  honour  to 
keep  it  inviolable.”  I told  him,  I recol- 
lefted  him,  and  I requeued  him  to  relate 
his  hiftory  with  candour,  as  the  moft  ef- 
feflual  means  of  fecuring  my  friendfhip  ; 
and  fuch  was  the  narrative  as  would  have 
excited  fympathy  in  every  heart.  His  for- 
tunes had  been  fpoiled  on  the  American 
continent,  and  after  long  imprifonment, 
he  efcaped  to  this  afylum  of  liberty,  where 
his  refources  failing,  and  perhaps  with  pride 
above  the  occupation  of  a fturdy  beggar, 
he  rafhly  ventured  upon  the  moft  dread- 
ful alternative  of  the  highway,  where  in 
his  fecond  attempt  he  met  with  me.  I 
found  his  narrative  was  literally  true, 
which  induced  me  to  try  various  means  of 
obviating  his  diftreffes.  To  the  commif- 
fi oners  for  relieving  the  American  fufferers, 
application  was  made,  but  fruitlefsly  ; at 
length  he  attended  at  Windfor,  and  deliver- 
ed a memorial  to  the  Queen,  briefly  hating 
h*s  bufferings,  and  the  caufe  of  them. 
Struck  with  his  appearance,  and  pleafed 
with  his  addrefs,  fhe  gracioufly  affured  him 
of  patronage,  provided  his  pretenfions 
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fliould  on  inquiry,  be  found  juftified-  The 
refult  was,  that  in  a few  days  (he  gave  him  a 
commiffion  in  the  army,  and  by  his  public 
fervices,  twice  has  his  name  appeared  in  the 
gazette  among  the  promotions.* 

The  following  hiftory  of  a convift,  was 
related  by  Mr.  Levius,  a native  of  New 
Hampshire,  in  America,  then,  I think,  chief 
juftice  of  Quebec,  under  general  Carleton. 
He  was  now  in  London,  and  on  reading  a 
morning  paper,  he  obferved  a paragraph 
to  the  following  import;  “ To-morrow  the 
noted  houfe-breaker,  Cox,  with  * * * of 
Pifcataway,  in  New  Hamplhire,  for  re- 
turning from  tranfportation,  will  be  exe- 
cuted at  tyburn.”  The  chief  juftice  had 
never  feen  newgate,  and  obferving  that  a 
perfon  from  his  own  native  country  was 
condemned  to  expiate  his  crimes  on  the 
gallows,  was  induced  to  vifit  this  prifon, 

* After  fome  years  employment  in  the  fervice  of  his 
fovereign,  this  valuable  officer  fell  a victim  to  the  yel- 
low fever,  in  the  Well  Indies. 
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and  fee  his  countryman.  His  relation,  as 
nearly  as  I can  recolleft,(for  the  tranfa&ion 
happened  about  the  year  1780,)  was,  how- 
ever, too  interefling  ever  to  be  obliterated 
from  my  memory.  The  cOnvift  had  been 
an  American  failor,  and  palling  in  a boat 
from  the  fhip  lying  off  Wapping,  to  the 
(hore,  the  boatman  informed  him,  that  he 
could  fell  him  fome  canvas,  fufficient  to 
make  a hammock,  very  cheap  ; the  price 
was  fixteen  {hillings ; within  a (hort  period 
afterwards,  he  was  arrelled  for  purchafmg 
ffolen  goods,  and  proof  being  adduced  to 
the  court,  that  the  canvas  was  worth  twen- 
ty-four Ihillings,  he  was  condemned  to  be 
tranfported  to  America,  then  under  the 
crown  of  Great  Britain ; this,  he  faid,  he 
did  not  much  regard,  as  he  could  work  his 
palfage  thither,  from  his  feamanlhip,  and  as 
his  family  lived  in  New  Hampfhire. 

Some  time  after  his  arrival  in  America, 
as  a tranfport,  he  hired  himfelf,  in  a veffel 
charrered  to  Lifbon,  and  which  he  under- 
ftood  was  not  to  touch  in  England.  The 
agent  at  Lifbon,  however,  received  orders, 
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from  a merchant  in  London,  to  load  the 
veflel  for  the  latter  port ; this  at  firft  alarm- 
ed him  greatly,  but  he  reconciled  himfelf 
to  the  voyage,  under  a refolution  never  to 
go  on  lhore  whilft  in  the  river  Thames  : 
He  kept  this  refolution  till  the  day  before 
the  velfel  was  appointed  to  fail,  upon  which 
occafion  the  captain  had  given  all  his  men 
the  privilege  of  going  to  fee,  and  to  take 
leave  of,  their  acquaintance ; the  unfortu- 
nate American  was  the  only  failor,  who  did 
not  accept  this  offer  ; the  captain  remain- 
ed alfo  on  board,  and  recollefting  fome- 
thing  that  he  wanted  in  the  town,  requeft- 
ed  the  only  feaman  he  had  with  him,  to 
take  the  fmall  boat,  and  fcull  her  on  fhore, 
to  procure  what  he  then  wanted ; he  made 
fome  frivolous  excufes,  till  at  length,  by  the 
perfuafion  of  his  captain,  he  confented  to 
go  his  errand  ; but  fcarcely  had  he  flept  on 
fhore,  before  he  was  recognized,  and  ar- 
retted. In  the  prefence  of  the  judge,  he 
was  identified,  and  the  gallows  was  his  fen- 
tence.  Chief  juttice  Levius,  obferving  to 
him,  that  he  feemed  to  have  fome  comfort- 
able food  in  his  cell,  inquired  how  he 
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could  afford  to  pur  chafe  it;  he  replied,  that 
a perfon,  he  believed  a Roman  Catholic 
clergyman,  gave  him  money,  in  hopes  of 
his  dying  a Pap  iff  ; butaddedhe,  “ I am  no 
Papift  in  my  heart,  and  as  to  dying,  I have 
had  hardfhips  enough,  not  to  care  fo  much 
about  it,  as  about  my  wages,  which  I want 
my  wife  and  children  to  receive  for  me/’ 
He  was  afked,  if  he  knew  Mr.  Levius’s  fa- 
mily, which  he  defcribed  immediately. 

The  whole  hiftory  appeared  to  the  chief 
juflice  to  merit  further  inveftigation,  and 
inftantly  he  proceeded  to  enquire  refpeH- 
ing  the  cireumffances  attending  the  char- 
tering and  failing  of  the  fliip ; and  alfo,  the 
particulars  of  the  original  trial,  and  fub- 
fequentfentence,  which,  correfponding  with 
the  bailor’s  narration,  the  worthy  magiflrate 
haftened  to  Lord  Weymouth’s  office,  and 
from  thence  to  the  King  at  Windfor,  and 
returned  to  London  juft  in  time  to  flay  the 
fatal  rope.  After  the  trials  and  circum- 
ftances  attending  them  were  revifed,  the 
King  was  pleated  to  change  the  fentence  to 
tranfportation  during  his  natural  life,  and 
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he  was  {hipped  off  from  London  foon  after 
this  aft  of  mercy.  Levius,  however,  who 
felt  a lively  intereft  in  the  fate  of  his 
countryman,  whom  he  believed  guilty  from 
ignorance,  and  not  from  defign,  renewed 
his  importunities,  and  at  length  got  an 
order  for  pardon;  he  hurried  with  the  glad 
tidings  down  the  river,  and  overtook  the 
convifts  at  Gravefend,  where  he  found  on 
board  the  tranfport  {hip,  the  poor  failor 
chained  to  another  convift.  The  order 
from  the  fecretary’s  office,  was  (hewn  to 
the  captain,  who  abfolutely  refufcd  to  re- 
fign  him  agreeable  to  the  pardon,  becaufe 
he  had  received  thefe  convifts  from  Mr. 
Akerman,  to  whom  alone  he  was  anfwer- 
able;  and  that  the  prifoners  were  no  longer 
under  the  jurifdiftion  or  controul  of  a fe- 
cretary  of  ftate.  Difappointed,  as  Mr- 
Levius  was,  in  the  profpeft  of  liberating  the 
prifoner,  he  flew  to  town  again,  and  got  a 
proper  legal  order  from  the  late  humane 
Akerman;  he  then  hired  a Gravefend  boat, 
and  did  not  overtake  the  tranfport  till  he 
arrived  at  the  Nore  ; from  whence  he  con- 
veyed the  convift  to  London,  where  a few 
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merchants  on  ’Change,  on  hearing  the  whole 
tranfa£lion,  collefted  fixteen  guineas,  with 
which,  the  tar,  honed  in  principle,  failed  a 
free  man  to  the  American  Continent. 

A fecond  time  I was  attacked  and  rob- 
bed, and  foon  after  feized  the  criminal, 
whom  I knew  ; he  fell  on  his  knees,  return- 
ed the  money  he  had  taken  from  me,  and 
prayed  forgivenefs.  I told  him  I could 
not  commute  felony  ; he  muff  fly,  and 
never  fuffer  me  to  fee  him  again.  About  two 
years  afterwards,  on  vifiting  a perfon  in 
the  country,  I met  with  this  offender; 
upon  enquiring  into  his  fituation,  I found 
that  he  had  fmce  been  married,  and  was 
become  a refpe&able  farmer. 


I have  been  fmce  twice  attacked  and 
robbed,  but  after  the  moil:  friendly  ex- 
poftulation  with  the  robbers,  I could  not 
perfuade  them  to  liften  to  advice,  or  ever 
afterwards  to  call  upon  me,  as  the  high- 
wayman did.  In  the  former  of  thefe  in- 
flances,  the  party  confided  of  five  foot- 
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pads,  in  the  latter  of  more  in  number, 
but  in  neither  occurrence  did  I receive 
any  perfonal  ill  ufage  ; and  I think  from 
their  behaviour,  had  they  dared  to  poflpone 
their  retreat,  till  they  had  heard  the  whole 
of  my  expoflulation,  fome  convi£tion  and 
fubmiflion  would  have  refulted. 

Certain,  however,  it  is,  that  the  man 
refcued  by  the  efforts  of  Chief  Juflice  Le- 
vius,  as  well  as  the  perfons  who  robbed  me 
on  the  highway,  had  forfeited  their  lives  to 
the  laws  of  this  country,  and  that  all  were 
cafually,  not  legally,  faved  from  expiating 
their  crimes  on  a gallows.  It  is  equally  re- 
markable, that  each  became  ufeful  members 
of  the  community,  in  different  fituations; 
namely,  in  the  military,  the  naval,  and  agri- 
cultural departments ; thefe  circumftances 
ftrongly  plead  in  favour  of  a fentiment 
worthy  of  every  humane  breaff,  that,,  in 
judging  of  aftions,  we  fhould  endeavour 
to  difcriminate  motives,  and  form  ourjudg- 
ment  from  the  moft  lenient  and  favourable 
conflruftion. 


SEC- 


SECTION  XII. 


HINTS 

FOR  ESTABLISHING 

AN  INFIRMARY, 

FOR 

SEA-BATHING 

I 

THE 

POOR  of  LONDON. 


VV ERE  a ftranger  curforily  to  pafs 
through  the  great  ftreets  of  London,  no- 
thing  would  be  more  ftrongly  impreffed  on 
his  mind,  than  the  general  appearance  of 
wealth,  health,  and  plenty.  Here  and  there 
he  would  fee  capacious  hofpitals,  and  other 
eftablifhments,  for  the  reception  and  relief 
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of  objefts  of  diftrefs  ; but  he  might  inquire, 
Where  are  thefe  obje&s  ? 

Were  he  to  quit  the  fpacious  ftreets  and 
fquares,  and  penetrate  into  the  little  allies 
and  courts,  the  fcene  would  be  difmally  re- 
verfed,  in  the  contemplation  of  poverty, 
ficknefs  and  want.  With  hard  labour,  and 
fcanty  food,  ficknefs  will  fupervene,  and 
this,  aggravated  by  want  of  air  and  exercife, 
prefents  a pifture  too  often  realized  in  this 
great  city. 

The  human  mind  views  this  fcene  of 
want  and  difeafe  with  fome  comfort,  in  re- 
calling to  mind  the  numerous  effablifhments 
calculated  to  mitigate  or  relieve  them. 
But  among  the  poor,  and  particularly  the 
children  of  the  poor,  there  is  a fpecies  of 
difeafe,  for  which  no  fuitable  aid  has  yet 
been  afforded ; for  fcrophulous  difeafes, 
and  various  others,  well-afcertained  by  me- 
dical men,  wherein  fea  air  and  fea-bathing 
are  peculiarly  requifite  ; and  yet  thefe  reme- 
dies 
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dies  might  be  procured  with  very  little 
expence. 

By  theThames,  a cheap  conveyance  to  the 
fea- water  may  be  commanded  ; and  hence 
Margate,  or  its  vicinity,  feems  peculiarly 
adapted  for  this  falutary  purpofe. 

. In  the  year  1795,  the  following  account 
of  a General  Sea-Bathing  Infirmary  was 
communicated  to  the  public  ; to  which  is 
annexed,  the  rules  for  the  admiffion  and 
conduft  of  the  firft  patients,  who  came 
into  this  charity. 

“ The  committee  for  conducing  the  fea- 
bathing  infirmary  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor  of  London,  deem  it  incumbent  on 
them  to  inform  the  governors  of  this  cha- 
rity, and  the  benevolent  public,  that,  after 
the  mod  mature  confideration,  they  have 
caufed  a fuitable  building  to  be  erefted  for 
the  reception  of  patients. 


“ Aware 
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“ Aware  of  the  expences  necelfarily  at- 
tending fuch  an  undertaking,  the  commit- 
tee made  repeated  enquiries  for  a proper 
houfe  on  the  fea-coafl,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  expence  of  building,  but  without  fuc- 
cefs ; and,  though  relu&antly,  they  were 
induced,  from  the  preffure  of  applications 
for  the  admilfion  of  the  affli&ed  poor,  to 
adopt  the  only  alternative,  of  erefiing  a 
plain  Itrufture,  with  the  fmalleft  poflible 
expence,  on  ground  already  in  the  polfef- 
fion  of  thefociety,  at  Margate;  a fituation 
peculiarly  eligible  for  the  purpofes  of  the 
inftitution,  as  it  admits  the  cheap  mode  of 
conveyance  by  water. 

<•'  Extenfive  and  honourable  as  are  the  nu- 
merous charities  already  exilting,  there 
appears  to  be  lingular  propriety  and  utility 
in  an  eftabjifhment  that,  at  a fmall  expence, 
extends  to  the  poor  the  advantages  of  fea- 
bathing,  which  they  cannot  procuie  by 
any  other  means.  In  other  refpe&s,  the 
molt  indigent  enjoy  means  of  relief  by  the 
charities  now  mfhtuted,  little  infenoi,  ii 
not  equal,  to  thole  in  ealv  circumllances  ; 
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but  none  of  tliefe  charities  can  afford  any 
fubftitijte  for  fea-bathing— a forcible  plea 
in  favour  of  this  inftitution,  and  of  the 
necelfity  of  giving  our  poor  fellow-crea- 
tures an  opportunity  of  thereby  removing 
their  maladies. 

« It  calls  upon  our  humanity  in  a parti- 
cular manner,  as  helplefs  children  will  form 
the  principal  fubjefls  of  relief;  and  its 
utility  becomes  {fill  more  interefting  to  the 
community,  as,  by  early  advice,  a fickly 
offspring,  which,  from  want  of  it,  might 
become  burthenfome  through  life,  may,  by 
its  aid,  be  rendered  healthy,  ftrong,  and 
ufeful.  Thofe  who  vifit  the  fea-coaft  from 
pleafure  muff  have  that  pleafure  heighten- 
ed by  contributing  their  generous  fupport 
to  this  inftitution : and  thofe,  who  vifit  it 
for  the  reftoration  of  health,  muft  feel  a 
Chriftian  obligation,  in  endeavouring  to 
extend  that  relief  to  others,  with  which 
they  themfelves  have  been  happily  blefled- 

“ Impreffed  with  a full  perfuafton  of  the 
benefit  of  fea-bathing  in  various  difeafes 

not 
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not  to  be  otherwife  cured,  and  which  no 
other  charity  affords  ; the  committee  foli- 
cit  the  aid  of  the  affluent  and  benevolent  in 
fupport  of  an  inftitution  founded  upon 
the  beft  and  mod  important  motives — the 
fuccour  of  human  woe. 

<£  With  pleafure  they  inform  the  public, 
that  the  plan  is  warmly  efpoufed  by  feveral 
benevolent  perfons,  who  are  convinced  of 
the  great  benefit  that  will  refult  to  the  poor 
of  the  metropolis  from  fuch  a fcheme  ; and 
that  the  building  is  now  nearly  finifhed 
upon  a convenient  fpot  at  Weft  Brook, 
contiguous  to  Margate,  purchafed  for  the 
purpofe  ; and,  as  foon  as  a fum  fufficient  to 
furnifh  it  can  be  raifed,  no  time  will  be  loft 
in  completing  it  for  the  immediate  recep- 
tion of  poor  inhabitants  of  London  and  its 
environs,  who  cannot  afford  the  expence 
. of  fea-bathing.”* 


* This  unique  charity,  fo  peculiarly  adapted  to  relieve 
certain  dalles  of  difeafes,  was  opened  in  1796,  for  the 
reception  of  patients,  and  the  happy  fuccefs  experienced, 
was  beyond  the  moll  fanguine  expe&ations  of  the  warmeft 
friends  of  the  Inftitution. 
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RULES  and  ORDERS 

FOR  THE 

REGULATION 

OF  THE 

c 

MARGATE  SEA-BATHING  INFIRMARY. 

Inflituted  July  2,  1791. 


Ir 

That  this  humane  inftitution  Ihall 
confift  of  a patron,  prefident,  fix  vice-pre- 
fidents,  befides  the  members  for  the  county 
of  Kent,  a treafurer,  fecretary,  and  gover- 
nors  ; together  with  fuch  officers  and  fer- 
vants  as  are  neceffary  for  conducing  the 
bufinefs  of  the  charity. 

II. 

That  every  fubfcriber,  paying  twenty 

guineas. 
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guineas  or  upwards,  fhall  be  a governor  for 
life.  And  each  fubfcriber  paying  one  gui- 
nea, or  upwards,  (hall  be  deemed  an  annual 
governor,  and  (hall  have  the  privilege  of 
nominating  patients,  who,  on  producing 
proper  recommendations,  fhall  be  admitted 
in  rotation. 


III. 

No  governor,  officer,  or  fervant,  fhall 
prefume  to  take  any  fee  or  gratuity  of  any 
tradefman,  patient,  or  other  perfon,  direct- 
ly or  indireCtly,  for  any  fervice  done,  or  to 
be  done,  on  account  of  this  inflitution. 

IV. 

Two  general  meetings  ffiall  be  held,  viz. 
on  the  firfl  Wednefday  in  January,  and  the 
• firfl  Wednefday  in  July  ; and  on  the  firfl 
Wednefday  in  January  a day  fhall  be  fixed 
for  an  anniverfary  meeting. 

V. 

At  the  general  meeting  on  the  firfl  Wed- 
nefday in  January,  twenty-one  governors 

ffiall 
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(hall  be  chofen,  who,  together  with  the  pre- 
fident,  vice  prefident,  and  treafurer,  fhall 
conflitute  a committee  for  managing  the  af- 
fairs of  the  infirmary  for  the  enfuing  year ; 
which  committee  (five  of  whom  (hall  make 
a quorum)  are  to  meet  on  the  firft  Wednef- 
day  in  every  month,  to  examine  and  to  ad- 
mit patients,  and  to  confult  and  advife  upon 
whatever  may  appear  neceffary  fo4  the  re- 
gulation of  the  charity.  At  this  general 
meeting  alfo  all  the  officers  and  fervants  of 
this  charity  fhall  be  annually  defied. 

V 

VI. 

At  every  general  meeting,  the  committee 
fhall  deliver  a report  of  their  proceedings 
fince  the  laft  meeting,  figned  by  their  chair- 
man, which  fhall  be  publicly  read  by  the 
Secretary,  for  the  confideration  of  the  go- 
vernors then  prefent. 

VII. 

The  prefident,  vice-prefident,  and  trea- 
furer, or  either  of  them,  any  five  of  the 

committee. 
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committee,  or  any  ten  of  the  governors, 
may  call  a general  meeting  at  any  time,  by 
fending  a notice  in  writing,  figned  by  their 
name  or  names,  and  exprefling  their  bufi- 
nefs  for  fuch  meeting,  to  the  fecretary  ; and 
the  fecretary  (hall  call  together  the  fociet.y 
by  public  advertifement  fix  days  before 
fuch  intended  meeting. 

VIII. 

None  of  the  rules  of  this  inftitution  (hall 
be  repealed  or  altered,  nor  any  new  ones 
eflablifhed,  but  at  the  general  meetings,  or 
at  any  extraordinary  meeting  to  be  called 
for  that  purpofe, 

IX. 

In  all  cafes,  where  there  fhall  be  an  equa^ 
lity  of  votes,  the  chairman  {hall  be  entitled 
to  the  calling  vote. 

X. 

A governor  (hall  in  all  cafes  be  permitted 
to  vote  or  ballot  by  proxy,  given  to  any 
other  member,  fignified  by  letter  to  the 
treafurer  or  fecretary. 


XI. 
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XI. 

No  governor,  who  fhall  be  more  than  one 
year  in  arrear,  (hall  have  any  power  or  pri- 
vilege  as  a governor  till  he  has  paid  his  ar- 
rears. 

XII. 

At  the  general  meeting  on  the  firfl  Wed- 
nefday  in  January,  five  governors  fhall  be 
elefted  to  audit  the  accounts  of  the  focie- 
ty  for  the  enfuing  year,  three  of  whom  fhall 
be  deemed  fufficient  to  tranfaft  bufmefs. 

XIII. 

There  fhall  be  a committee  at  Margate, 
(which  committee  fhall  be  annually  ele6I- 
ed),  for  the  purpofe  of  fuperintending  the 
infirmary,  of  examining  and  admitting  the 
patients  who  cannot  attend  on  the  London 
committee,  and  of  feeing  that  the  rules  ef- 
tablifhed  for  the  regulation  of  the  infir- 
mary be  fully  enforced. 

XIV. 

No  perfons  to  be  deemed  objeas  of  this 
charity  but  fuch  as  are  really  neceflitous 
and  of  decent  charaaer. 


XV. 
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XV. 

The  phyfician,  or  other  attending  medi- 
cal pra&itioner,  of  the  charity,  will  pre. 
fcribe  medicines,  when  neceffary,  and  the 
patients  are  to  procure  them  at  their  own 
expence. 


XVI. 

The  patients,  during  the  infancy  of  the 
charity,  are  to  maintain  themfelves  and 
procure  fheets  and  other  linen ; they  mud 
conform  ftri&ly  to  the  rules  of  the  inftitu- 
tion,  regularly  attend  divine  fervice,  and 
when  cured,  return  thanks  in  the  parilh 
church.  No  patient  to  continue  more  than 
hx  weeks  in  the  infirmary  without  a re- 
newal of  their  recommendation. 

XVII. 

That  a lift  of  fubfcribers  and  benefa&ors 
be  annually  printed. 


XVIII. 


/ 
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XVIII. 

The  meeting  of  the  committee  being 
confidered  as  open,  the  attendance  of  any 
governor  at  the  fame,  will  be  efteemed  a 
favour  ; and  the  committee  will  feel  them- 
felves  much  obliged  to  any  fubfcribing  lady 
that  will  occafionally  infpeft  the  female 
ward. 


SEC. 


SECTION  XIII. 


HINTS 

FOR 

PROMOTING 

A BEE  SOCIETY. 


HEN  the  expences  of  every  article 
of  fubfiftence,  in  this  country,  affords  a 
theme  of  very  general  complaint,  it  is 
furprifing  that  an  induftrious  and  fen- 
fible  people  fhould  negleft  fo  many  evi- 
dent fources  of  produft,  and  confequently 
of  fubfiftence,  which  are  varioufly  afforded. 
Fora  feries,  of  years  much  has  been  expen- 
ded in  colonizing  and  improving  diftant 
poffeftions,  whilft  our  own  immediate  foil 
has  been  ftrangely  neglefted  ; and  even 
at  this  period,  nearly  a fourth  of  the  whole 
kingdom  is  in  commons,  producing  little, 
or  in  wafte  grounds,  producing  ftill  Iefs, 

fup  port 
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fupport  to  man  or  cattle  ; at  a time,  indeed, 
when  not  an  inch  of  foil  fhould  remain 
ufelefs. 

At  length,  however,  a fpirit  of  rational 
enquiry  has  pervaded  feveral  focieties  and 
individuals,  through  various  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  and  agriculture  is  improving 
upon  the  true  principles  of  nature  and 
chemiflry  ; and  the  time  may  come  when 
all  government  and  ecclefaftical  reftraints 
may  ceafe,  and  the  ground  amply  reward 
him  whofe  labour  and  fweat  enrich  it. 

In  a retrofpe&ive  view,  the  lofs  that  has 
been  fuftained  by  negligence  or  ignorance, 
within  the  fpace  only  of  half  a century 

is  almoft  beyond  figures  to  calculate. 

May  found  fenfe  and  produ&ive  induftry 
allow  us  joyfully  to  contemplate  the  fu- 
ture increafe  of  plenty  and  (lore  ! 

It  is  not  only  the  immediate  foil  that 
invites  to  profit ; within  its  bowels  wealth 
lies  hid,  and  above  its  furface,  the  moil 

R humble 
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humble  plant,  as  well  as  the  lofty  tree,  ex- 
pands its  flower,  and  diftils  its  honey,'  to 
invite  another  community  of  induffrious 
labourers,  which  has  hitherto  been  too  much 
difregarded,  and  whole  produtt,  when  ac- 
cepted by  the  hand  of  man,  is  pure  gain. 
The  bee,  whofe  attive  exertion  is  pleafing 
to  contemplate,  and  the  produft  of  it  pro- 
fitable to  enjoy,  is  by  no  means  duly  en- 
couraged. Within  twenty  miles  of  the 
metropolis,  horticulture  has  moft  exten- 
fively  incxeafed  ; the  gardens  are  enriched 
with  plants  of  every  kind— but  the  nec- 
tarium  of  the  flowers  iffues  m vain,  whillt 
the  hive  is  excluded  from  a ftation,  where 
it  might  be  rendered  no  lefs  an  object 
ornament  than  of  profit.  In  the  fpace  I 
have  mentioned,  .50,000  bee-hives  at  lea 
might  be  maintained,  which  upon  an  aver- 
age, would  produce  as  many  guineas  an- 
nually in  honey  and  wax,  two  articles  oL 
lingular  ufe  in  every  family  in  the  kingdom. 

y i\i  [ 1 On  • ’ : : •'  ' 

Viewing,  therefore,  the  fubject  as  truly 

profitable  and  entertaining,  I wilh  to  tinn 
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the  attention  of  every  proprietor  of  a gar- 
den to  its  promotion,  by  allotting  a Imall 
ipace  to  a bee-hive,  and  encouraging  its 
bufy  inhabitants  to  cull  a rich  {lore  from 
his  flowers,  and  thereby  gain  to  himfelf  a 
produft,  not  lefs  falutary  than  pleafant. 
In  this  metropolis,  where  little  as  well  as 
great  obje&s  meet  -with  patrons  and  parti- 
zans,  I wifh  to  excite  patronage;  to  the  in- 
duflrious  bee,  by  the  inflitution  of  a fociety 
for  promoting  its  increafe,  not  only  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  but  likewife 
throughout  the  kingdom  ; for  even  the 
barren  heath  is  produ&ive  under  his  la- 
bour. 

Columbarian  focieties  have  been  formed, 
for  the  improvement  of  the  beauty,  rather 
than  of  the  utility,  of  the  pigeo?r.  Of 
Hill  lefs  ufe  are  focieties  for  fancy  birds, 
flowers,  and  other  trivial  objedfs,  which 
have  been  long  eflablifhed  ; whilfl  the  bee. 
whofe  induftry  is  proverbial,  is  left  without 
due  patronage;  and,  from  neglecl,  the 

flocks  are  annually  diminifhing;  but,  with 
oui  pic  Tent  agricultural  improvements,  and 
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increafing  horticulture,  it  may  be  prefumed 
that  a bee  fociety  will  not  be  deemed  the 
leaft  important  inftitution  of  the  prefent 
period. 

After  the  eftabliftiment  offuch  a fociety, 
premiums  might  be  offered  for  afcertaining 
the  food  molt  fuitable  to  the  bee,  the  belt 
.mode  of  taking  the  honey,  as  well  as  of 
conftrufting  the  hive,  and  preferring  its 

denizens. 

Where  ornament  and  pleafure  have  been 
particularly  ftudied,  neat  mahogany  and 
glafs  hives  have  been  conftruaed  in  the 
windows  of  dwelling  houfes;  by  which 
means  company  in  a fitting  room  may  fee 
into  the  glafs  hive,  and  be  amufed  by  the 
a&ivity  and  labour  of  the  induftrious  com- 
munity every  moment  of  the  day,  and  learn 
a leffon  of  employing  their  own  moments 
to  themoft  ufeful  purpofes. 


g 


Some  bee-hives  are  fo  conflrufted  with 

lafs,  of  various  fizes.as  to  reprefent  a pv- 
* ram  id ; 


ramid  ; which,  at  the  fame  time,  are  highly 
productive.  This  is  done  by  placing  over 
the  body  of  the  hive,  which  is  of  glafs,  a flat 
round  board,  perforated  neatly  round  the 
edges,  with  holes  fufhciently  large  to  ad- 
mit the  bees  readily  to  pafs  and  repafs ; 
over  each  hole  a fmall  glafs,  like  a cupola, 
is  inverted  ; and  as  foon  as  the  body  of  the 
hive  is  filled,  the  bee  continues  his  labour 
upwards  till  every  glafs  cupola  is  richly 
ftored  with  wax  and  honey.  Over  thefe 
another  flat  board,  perforated  in  the  fame 
manner,  and  furnilhed  with  glafles,  is  pla- 
ced ; and  even  other  flrata,  leflening  in  di- 
ameter, may  be  fo  added,  as  to  reprefent  z 
beautiful  and  lofty  pyramid ; a drawing  of 
one,  as  it  now  really  exifts  is  here  annex- 
ed*. In  this  pyramidal  form  of  raifing  the 
hive,  the  bees  continue  to  work  without 
fwarming,  or  leaving  the  hive,  till  the  glafs 
cupolas  are  filled  with  wax  and  honey ; 


* There  is  a well  written  pamphlet  by  B.  J.  Brom- 
wich, entitled  “ The  Bee  Keeper,”  which  affords  many 
ufeful  inltruttions  for  any  perfon  who  wifhes  to  keep  bee 
hives  ■,  but  the  mod  elaborate  and  interefting  performance, 
is  by  John  Keys,  entitled  " The  Antient  Bee-Mailer’s 
Farewell.” 


and 
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and  their  flay  may  be  prolonged,  by  re- 
moving the  glaffes  as  foon  as  filled,  and 
fubflituting  empty  ones:  thefe  glafles  mav 

be  made  of  fuch  a fize  as  to  fuit  a family 

• ■ * 

to  breakfafl,  each  of  which  may  be  daily 
introduced  to  the  table  frefh  from  the  hive. 

A little  honey  on  bread  would  fave  the 
ufe  of  butter  on  the  occafion,  and  be  more 
whojefome : it  is  at  the  fame  time  a luxury, 
that  every  family,  in  pofleffion  of  a garden, 
may  command  without  expence,  and  cer- 
tainly with  the  addition  of  rational  amufe- 
ment.  To  unite  this  with  profit  is  the  in- 
tention of  thefe  hints,  which  experience 
will  improve  upon,  and  amply  reward  the 
proprietor  of  this  molt  induflrious  com- 
munity of  labourers,  who  feek  no  reward 
in  return,  but  houfe  and  fhelter  from  the 
inclemency  of  the  feafons. 

* i • \f  ■,  • 

, „ ..  -*  k*  * * - * ■»  ...  « . 

This  reprefentation  of  a fingle  colony  of 
bees,  is  not  only  elegant,  but  really  pro- 
fitable ; it  is,  however,  too  expenfive,  from 

the  quantity  of  glafs,  for  general  ufe.  A 

bee- 
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bee-houfe,  with  boxes,  has  been  figured,  and 
accurately  deferibed  byB.  J.  Bromwich.  His 
pamphlet  contains  many  judicious  remarks 
on  the  management  of  bees,  Founded  on 
pra&ical  knowledge;  and  from  this  per- 
formance I fhall  colleH  fuch  direftions,  and 
add  fuch  notes,  as  may  enable  any  perfon  to 
conftruft  a bee-houfe.  With  relpefl  to  the 
ceconomical  hiftory  of  bees,  perhaps  the  late 
John  Hunter’s  observations,  printed  in  the 
eighty-fecond  volume  of  the  Philofophical 
Tranfaftions,  anno  1792,  is  the.  mod  inge- 
nious and  inftruHive  ever  publifhed. 

• ■ 1 - ■ - ' ' - " ' a . Di  . ■ 

A houfe,  to  contain  twelve  colonies,  muft 
be  made  of  the  following  dimenfions.  The 
length  muft  be  thirteen  feet ; the  height,  in 
front,  four ; that  is,  four  feet  from  the  bot- 
tom board,  or  that  on  wdrich  the  boxes  are 
to  be  placed.  The  breadth  of  the  fidesox 
ends  of  the  houfe  do  not  require  more 
fpace  than  fourteen  inches.  The  back  part 
is  comprifed  of  four  doors,  to  open  from 
end  to  end  ; three  feet  and  a half  in  height, 

from. 
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from  the  roof  to  the  bottom  board*.  This 
houfe,  or  fhed,  may  be  made  with  common 
half-inch  deal  boards,  which,  when  well 
painted,  will  be  equally  as  durable  as  any 
other  wood. 

An  inch  deal  board,  very  fmooth  and 
even,  mull  be  placed  in  the  infide,  from  end 
to  end,  about  twelve  inches  broad,  for  the 
boxes  to  reft  on.  Exaftly  even  with  this 
bottom  board,  twelve  holes  muft  be  cut,  to 
correfpond  with  the  mouths,  or  entrance 
holes  of  the  boxes ; which  Ihould  be  four 
inches  wide,  and  half  an  inch  in  height.  Un- 
derneath each  of  thefe  holes,  on  the  outfide 
of  the  front,  fmall  pieces  of  boards  are 
fattened  in  a declining  pofition ; as  well  for 
the  greater  eafe  of  the  bees  to  alight  on,  as 
to  drain  off  the  wet.  It  will  be  proper  alfo 
to  paint  each  of  thefe  alighting  boards  of 
different  colours,  and  alfo  round  the  mouth 


* In  a fecure  and  (heltered  fituation,  the  doors  to  the 
houfe  may  be  omitted,  and  thereby  nearly  the  expence  of 
making  it  will  be  faved. 
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of  each  entrance,  in  order  to  prevent,  as 
much  as  podible,  the  bees  midaking  one 
box  for  another, 


A houfe,  thus  condru&ed,  of  little  more 
than  three  yards  in  length,  will  be  found  to 
contain  twelve  colonies ; which  will  be 
equal  to  twenty-four  hives,  with  all  their 
{warms,  kept  in  the  ufual  wTay. 


The  boxes,  which  are  to  contain  the 
bees,  (liould  be  made  of  well-feafoned  inch 
deal  board,  it  being  the  lighted  and  warmed 
wood.  Let  them  be  made  nine  inches 
fquare,  and  eight  in  height*,  in  the  inlide ; 
with  a communication-hole  at  top,  of  about 
three  inchest.  The  mouth  or  entrance 
{liould  be  four  inches  wide,  and  only  half 


* Perhaps  the  nearer  a circular  form  the  better,  and 
confequently  an  o&agonal  is  preferable  to  a fquare  j 
though  more  troublefome  to  make. 

tin  order  to  fave  the  bees  trouble,  and  retard  their  la- 
bours as  little  as  poflible,  four  fmaller  holes,  of  about  an 
ipch  diameter  each,  may  be  cut  round  the  middle  one. 


an 
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an  inch  in  height,  the  better  to  preferve  the 
bees  from  mice,  /nails,  &c.  Thefe  boxes 
fhould  be  well  made,  and  the  work  clofely 
joined  together ; fo  conftru&ed,  they  will 
be  equally  as  warm,  more  convenient,  and 
much  cheaper  in  the  end,  than  any  thing 
of  the  kind  that  can  be  made  with  draw. 

Thofe  perfons  who  are  curious  to  ob- 
ferve  what  progrefs  the  bees  make  in  their 
works,  may  infert,  in  the  back  part  of  the 
boxes,  final  1 panes  of  clear  glafsf,  with 
covers  of  tin,  wood,  &c.  to  be  opened  or 
Shut  occasionally.  At  the  fame  time  it 
mull  be  obferved,  that  thefe  covers,  or 
doors.  Should  never  be  left  open  long  to- 
gether, as  it  will  greatly  interrupt  their 
labours. 

When  the  houfe  and  boxes  are  prepared, 
let  them  be  furnilhed  with  flrong  and 

t Glafs  affords  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining,  more 
clearly,  when  the  hive  is  fufticiently  ft o red  with  honey  to 
be  removed. 

early 
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early  fwarms ; never  with  late  or  fecond 
fwarms,  thefe  feldom  anfwering  the  purpofe 
of  raifing  a Rock.  And  when  a fwarm  is 
to  be  put  into  the  houfe,  it  is  neceflary, 
from  the  fmallnefs  of  the  boxes,  to  place 
that  box  which  contains  the  bees  immedi- 
ately on  an  empty  one,  left  they  fhould 
leave  it  for  want  of  room  , one  of  thefe 
boxes  alone  being  fcarce  large  enough  for 
a good  fwarm. 

If  the  fwarm  is  ftrong,  and  produced 
early  in  the  feafon,  both  thefe  boxes  will  be 
filled  with  combs  in  a few  weeks.  When 
this  is  perceived,  let  a third  be  immediate- 
ly added  underneath.  By  this  means  the 
combs  in  the  upper  box,  will,  in  a little 
time,  be  free  from  the  young  brood,  and 
be  entirely  appropriated  for  honey ; for  it  is 
natural  for  the  female  bee,  as  foon  as  the 

boxes  are  raifed,  to  defcend,  and  lay  all,  or 

¥ * 

moft,  of  her  eggs  in  the  lower  boxes,  as  be- 
ing nearer  the  entrance.  So  that  when  the 
young,  in  the  upper  box,  have  emerged 
from  their  cells,  thofe  combs  are  bred  in 


no 
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no  more,  but  are  immediately  filled  with 
honey,  or  crude  wax.  For  this  reafon,  the 
honey  got  from  bees,  by  means  of  boxes 
is  in  a far  purer  hate  than  that  procured 
in  the  common  method ; where  confider- 
able  quantities  of  the  young  brood  muft, 
unavoidably  be  mixed  with  it. 

Whenever  there  is  reafon  to  fufpeft  that 
the  upper  box  is  filled  with  honey,  without 
any  of  the  brood  (and  which  is  generally 
the  cafe  when  the  lowell  or  third  box  is 
filled  with  combs)  it  may  then  with  fuccefs, 
and  not  before,  be  taken  off.  To  do  which, 
let  a perfon,  whojtakes  it,  go  early  in  the 
morning  before  fun-rife,  prepared  with  a 
thin  pliable  knife,  the  blade  of  which  fhould 
be  feven  or  eight  inches  long,  in  order  to 
cut  through  the  combs  that  are  attached  to 
the  fecond  box  : when  this  is  done,  let  him 
gently  lift  it  off,  at  the  fame  time  laying  a 
fmall  board  to  flop  up  the  communication 
hole,  and  keep  the  bees  from  flying  out  of 
the  lower  boxes,  Let  the  box  taken  off  be 
carried  to  fome  diflance  ; and  as  there  will 

always 


always  fome  bees  remain  in  it,  turn  the 
bottom  uppermofl,  and,  for  a minute  or 
two,  keep  rapping  the  Tides  of  it  with  a 
{mail  flick.  This  repeated  noife  will  fome- 
times  caufe  them  to  leave  the  box  in  a fhort 
time  ; but  if  they  fhould  not  be  readily  got 
rid  of  this  way,  then  one  of  the  three  fol- 
lowing methods  may  be  chofen,  according 
to  a perfon’s  fituation  or  convenience. 

The  firfl  is  to  plunge  the  whole  box,  and 
its  contents,  in  a tub  of  water,  placed  in 
readinefs  for  that  purpofe.  Neither  the 
wax  nor  honey  will  be  at  all  the  worfe  for 
this  operation,  if  done  with  a gentle  hand, 
and  not  immerfed  too  long ; and  the  bees 
will  foon  recover  their  drowning,  if  taken 
out  and  laid  on  a dry  cloth  in  the  fun*. 

Another  method,  and  by  far  the  beft, 
where  it  can  be  procured,  is,  to  carry  the 
box,  as  foon  as  taken,  into  a dark  room,  ex- 

* It  may  happen  that  a queen  bee  is  amongft  her 
drowned  fubje&s,  therefore,  after  this  operation,  fhe  fhould 
be  fought  for  with  a careful  eye ; and,  if  found,  returned 
to  the  colony  from  whence  fhe  was  taken. 
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cepting  a fin  alt  window  for  the  bees  to  fly 
out  at.  Let  the  box,  when  brought  into 
the  room,  be  fet  from  the  window,  with  its 
bottom  uppermoft,  as  far  as  the  place  will 
admit ; then  keep  rapping  the  fides,  and 
the  bees  will  molt  of  them  take  wing,  and 
immediately  make  for  the  light.  In  this 
method  the  bees  will  be  got  rid  of  fooner 
than  by  any  other  : for  as  they  can  fee  only 
in  a clear  light,  none  can  return  into  the 
room.  If  a queen  bee  fhould  be  in  the  box, 
which  fometimes  happens,  part  of  her  at- 
tendants will  never  leave  it  whilft  fine  re- 
mains. When,  therefore,  moft  of  the  bees 
are  gone,  and  it  is  found  difficult  to  get  rid 
of  the  reft,  let  the  box  be  examined,  and  if 
a queen  is  found,  let  her  be  carefully  con- 
veyed to  the  old  ftock. 

Another  way,  and  which  fome  may  pre* 
fer,  is  ftupifying  the  bees,  by  burning  in 
the  box  taken  off,  a piece  of  the  Fungus 
maximus .*  Take  a piece  of  the  dried  Fun- 

* Known  by  the  names  of  Bunt,  Burt,  h rog-checfe, 
Mully-puffs,  Puck fi!l,  or  Puff-balls.  They  are  of  various 

fizes; 


gus,  as  big  as  a hen’s  eg g,  and  fix  it  on  a 
fiick  at  the  bottom  of  an  empty  draw 
hive,  the  bottom  upwards;  which,  when 
lighted,  place  over  it  the  box  taken  from 
the  colony:  in  order  to  keep  in  the  fume, 
wrap  a cloth  round  the  intermediate  fpace 
betwixt  the  box  and  the  hive.  In  a fhort 
time  all  the  bees  will  fall  into  the  empty 
hive,  but  they  will  foon  recover  themfelves, 
when  expcfed  to  the  open  air,  and  imme- 
diately join  their  companions. 

It  is  necefiary  to  obferve,  that  the  upper 
box  fhould  not  be  taken  away  too  early  in 
the  year:  it  feldom  fucceeds  before  the 
latter  end  of  June.  If  it  be  taken  before 
the  young  brood  are  all  gone,  the  honey  is 
not  only  the  worfe  for  it,  but  the  colony 


fizes  ; fome  nearly  as  big  as  a man’s  head  ; when  they  are 
ripe,  the  in  fide  begins  to  turn  brown,  and  then  they  are  fit 
to  be  gathered.  Put  one  of  thefe  into  ftrong  paper,  and 
prefs  it  to  near  half  its  former  fize,  by  tying  it  very  clofe; 
then  put  it  into  an  oven,  after  bread  has  been  drawn,  and 
let  it  remain  all  night : when  it  will  burn  freely,  it  is 
dry  enough  to  ufe. 


greatly 
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greatly  weakened.  Experience  however 
will  point  out  this  much  better  than  any 
written  direttions  can  do,  as  our  feafons 
vary  fo  confiderably. 

The  fame  day  the  upper  box  is  taken 
away,  an  empty  one  muft  be  placed  under- 
neath ; and  when  this  is  filled  with  combs, 
the  fame  operation  may  again  be  repeated. 
It  feldom  happens  that  two  of  thefe  boxes 
may  not  be  taken  in  a feafon,  and  often 
three.  But  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  none 
ought  to  be  taken  after  the  firfl  week  in 

Augufl. 

When  fpeaking  above  of  taking  two  or 
or  three  boxes  from  each  colony,  it  is  to 
be  underftood  of  the  fecond,  or  fucceeding 
years.  The  firfl  feafon,  the  bees  being  fo 
few  in  number,  it  often  happens  that  even 
one  cannot  be  taken  with  fafety,  unlefs  the 
fwarm  be  very  early  and  flrong.  But  in 
the  fecond  and  third  years,  when  the  num- 
ber of  bees  are  increafed,  geneially  two, 
and  often  three,  may  be  taken,  and  yet 


leave  Sufficient  provifion  for  them  in 
winter. 

The  above  method  of  keeping  and  or- 
dering of  bees  will  be  found  on  trial  far 
preferable,  in  every  refpeft,  to  any  other 
that  hath  yet  been  offered  to  the  public. 
All  the  implements  neceffary  in  the  method 
here  recommended,  are  of  fo  plain  and 
fimple  a conftru&ion,  and  fo  eafdy  pro- 
cured, that  it  is  in  the  power  of  every  cot- 
tager to  be  poffeffed  of  them,  and  even  to 
make  them  all  himfelf.  The  bees  alfo  are 
fo  eafily  managed,  that  the  keeping  them 
this  way  will  be  found  much  lefs  ex  pen  five 
and  troublefome  than  in  common  ftraw 
hives ; at  the  fame  time  the  profit  will  be 
doubled,  the  bees  being  never  deftroyed. 
The  honey  too  will  be  got  in  a purer  ftate; 
for,  with  ftraw  hives,  the  way  bees  are 
ufually  kept,  it  is  impoffible  to  have  the 
honey  without  a mixture  of  the  youn^ 
brood. 


END  OF  TPIE  FIRST  VOLUME. 
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explanation  of  the  plate. 

’ Exhibiting  the  Plan  of  a Colony  OF  Bees. 

•» 

A.  The  draw  bee-hive,  inclofing  a large  glafs  D. 

B.  The  mouth  or  entrance  for  the  bee-hive. 

C.  The  door  behind  the  hive,  which  opens,  to  admit  a 

view  of  the  bees  and  internal  flrufture  of  the  ho- 
ney-combs. 

D D,  &c.  Large  glaffes  placed  on  the  hive,  which  may  be 
continued  to  any  elevation,  by  the  intervention  of 
the  fiat  circular  board,  F.  fig.  2. 

E E &c.  Crofs  flicks  placed  in  the  hive,  and  within  each 
of  the  large  glaffes  D D,  &c.  for  the  bees  to  fallen 
the  combs  upon.  One  of  thefe  crofs  flicks  is  more 
clearly  exhibited  in  fig.  3. 

F F,  &c.  Flat  circular  boards,  one  of  which  is  placed 
over  each  of  the  large  glaffes  D D,  &c.  and  per- 
forated to  admit  a free  pafTage  for  the  bees.  The 
large  holes  G,  as  reprefented  in  fig.  2,  are  included 
under  a large  glafs  D,  and  the  fmall  holes  H H,  &c. 
are  covered  by  fmaller  glaffes,  each  refembling  in- 
verted cupolas  I I.  &c.  of  different  iizes  at  the  plea- 
fure  of  the  proprietor. 

Thefe  cupolas,  in  the  original  colony,  furround 
the  large  glaffes  D D,  &c.  but  are  omitted  in  the 
engraving,  in  the  front  of  each,  in  order  to  exhibit 
thefe  large  glaffes  more  obvioufiy,  with  the  crofs 
flicks  E E,  &c,  included  within  them  i hence  the 
flrata  of  glaffes  above  the  flraw  hive  appear  as  a 
fe&ion. 
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